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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY 
THE SEASON OF 1928 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy 


EW indeed are the mediaevalists whose work has not touched, 

at some point, the Monastery of Cluny; long the centre of 
western monasticism, the Burgundian monastery made an inefface- 
able mark on the history of its epoch of greatness, and upon the art 
of the period as well. Yet it is among the least known of places with 
great names — the general public never visits it, the tourist confuses 
it with the Cluny Museum (once the town house of the monks in 
Paris), and many a teacher and student, having heard that the abbey 
was destroyed in the Revolution, passes it by. 

The abbey has in fact suffered much. Who, eight hundred 
years ago, would have thought that the splendid sanctuary of the 
greatest of monastic churches would be taken down to extend a 
stable for government breeding-horses — that the middle part of 
the church, a bouquet of majestic towers, would have been blown 
up to clear the way and provide the material for this stable and the 
grooms’ quarters — that the site of the western end of the church 
would be occupied by two inns, a garage, a house, a stable, and a 
street used as a passage for cows? The church, confiscated after the 
dissolution of the community at the Revolution, and sold to con- 
tractors, was largely taken down for its building material between 
1798 and 1823; now, except for a magnificent fragment and some 
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lesser ruins, it is only a memory. So, too, the old abbey buildings, 
most of which were thrown down, and the débris used as fill or as 
material for the new conventual structure of the eighteenth century. 
Their site became, in large part, a garden. Into this garden, once 
very beautiful, an abominably ugly machine shop has been intruded 
for the benefit of the School of Arts and Trades now installed in the 
monastery. This practical age has spoiled the stately layout of the 
Benedictines of the time of Louis XV. 

Regrettable, too, is the necessity for expansion which threatens 
further injury to another part of the site, the handsome grounds of 
the government Stallion Dépét, laid out as a park something less 
than a century ago. Now it is proposed to extend still further the 
unhappy stable for which the church had to be destroyed, and thus 
to damage many of the old pier bases of the nave still standing under 
the peaceful sward. Given the present layout, the addition proposed 
is logical and inevitable, but the Ministry of the Fine Arts, aroused, 
has done its best to arrange for the building of a larger stable else- 
where, and for the demolition of those which already dishonor this 
ground (Plate I). The funds necessary to cover the additional cost, 
some twenty thousand dollars, are not available, so that the plan, if 
it is to be put into effect at all, must appeal to the generosity of 
some benefactor who thinks that the fabric of Cluny has suffered 
enough, who would like to see the venerable place in a more suitable 
condition, and who would like to see the old foundations left acces- 
sible to archaeological research. It seems hard that a site so august, 
so rich in great memories, should be given over to horses, grooms, 
and their gear. 

In spite of the devastation of the past and the imminent threat 
of the future, a visit to Cluny is one of profound interest to anyone 
with a feeling for the history and the art of the Middle Ages, and 
a glimpse of its all but vanished grandeur has greatly moved many 
a visitor, giving in a flash a vision of the ampler lost horizon, and a 
penetrating sense of what perished by the stupidity of a century 
ago. Such was the case with the author, who visited Cluny in 1924 
and received, while walking among the eloquent remains of the 
martyred abbey, an unforgettable impression of Cluny’s greatness. 
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Archives Photographiques, Paris, phot. 


Piate I 


VIEW IN THE STALLION DFpOT 


showing the modern Stables, with the preserved bay of the Aisle between; beyond is the preserved 
transept. The Chapel of St Gabriel is in the square Tower, at the stage below the paired arches. 
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With study came a conviction of the beauty and significance of 
the abbey buildings, particularly the church, a realization of how 
ill the graphic material interprets this wonderful structure, and a 
desire to recover and reconstitute in drawings as accurately as pos- 
sible the form of this masterpiece of early mediaeval architecture 
and the old group which surrounded it. 

Even superficial studies showed how poor and contradictory the 
source material is, in spite of its comparative abundance. For there 
is no representation of the old buildings by any artist who was at 
the same time careful and sympathetic, nor are there any two items 
of literary or graphic evidence which agree completely with one 
another, or with the facts. Those who described or drew the group 
before its destruction had not the archaeological knowledge or the 
sympathy necessary to give a satisfactory account of the buildings, 
and no archaeologist who has worked since has gone deeply enough 
into the evidence to do the buildings justice. 

It has become increasingly evident, however, that a comprehen- 
sive restoration is possible, given sufficient study; and the author 
has undertaken this enterprise. The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation by a grant made possible a three months’ study 
on the spot in the summer of 1927, during which almost all of the 
existing remains above ground were measured with care. The di- 
mensioned sketches fill an architect’s notebook of eighty-six pages. 
This study made it abundantly clear that excavations of the buried 
portions would be uncommonly fruitful, and with this work in pros- 
pect the grant of the Foundation was renewed in 1928. 

Well aware that few subjects could interest so wide a circle of 
members of the newly formed Mediaeval Academy of America as 
this, and that few better vehicles exist for its current publication 
than the SpecutuM, given its considerable circulation in both 
Europe and America, the writer proposed the matter of excavation 
and publication informally to several officers, and then officially to 
the Council of the Academy. The Council made the project the 
Academy’s own, and lent it the prestige and support of the Academy. 

The gift of a generous anonymous donor, permitting an annual 
grant of four thousand dollars for three years by the Academy, 
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and the good fortune of the Academy in enlisting the interest and 
support of His Excellency Myron T. Herrick, American Ambas- 
sador to France, and that of M. Marcel Aubert, President of the 
French Commission of Historic Monuments and Director of the 
French Society of Archaeology, made it comparatively simple to 
bring the project to the point of realization. Thanks are due to 
them and to many others; first of all to M. Herriot, Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; to M. Queille, Minister of Agri- 
culture; and to M. Paul Léon, Director of the Fine Arts; as well as 
to MM. Verdier, Virey, Gélis, and Malo; Soeur, Bazard, and de 
Volchier; Oursel, Daclin, and Garguet; Simonot and Prongué. The 
unfailing aid and good will of all of these gentlemen was necessary 
to the success of the work. The expedition may count upon their 
continued friendliness. 

Negotiations for permission began in the winter and were con- 
cluded, as far as the central administrations were concerned, on 
June 13; the local authorization followed without inconvenient delay. 
Work was begun ceremonially on June 29, in earnest on July 5 (with 
a crew obtained through H. Cartier et fils, contractors, of Chalon- 
sur-Sadne), and was concluded on September 1. The men engaged, 
including the director, M. Folcher, the director’s assistant, M. Loury, 
the photographer, the carpenters and diggers, varied from four to 
fourteen. The speed of the work was conditioned by the ability of 
the director to supervise, as he was the only member of the expedi- 
tion with archaeological training. Expenditures for the campaign 
of 1928 amounted to almost exactly two thousand dollars, divided 
between the activities of digging, photographing, and measuring. 


I. DIGGING 


Four pits were undertaken, at strategic points in the abbey 
church. 


Pit I— In THE RUE DE L’ABBATIALE, AT THE PORTAL OF THE 
NartTHEX (Plate II], B; Figures 1, 2) 


Here at the north jamb, a pit three to six feet (0 m. 90 to 1 m. 
80) in width was sunk to the level of the pavement. It was extended 
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about 24 feet (7 m. 30) to the west along the inner face of the tower 
and along the west wall of the narthex. Work was begun on June 29 
and finished on August 9. The accompanying drawing will make the 
details of this work clear. The results of this excavation are the 
following: 

The fill of the Rue de l’Abbatiale proves to be débris from the 
demolition of the church, mostly broken-up rubble concrete. It 
consists largely of stones varying, in general, from the size of a head 
to that of a hand, and there is much crumbled mortar. There are 
only occasional carved stones and these are of little interest. They 
occur in the middle and upper parts, and can mostly be identified 
as parts of the portal itself — archivolt mouldings, leafage, and 
perhaps some fragments of the radiating shafts of the glazed tym- 
panum. Broken bones were also found. 

Nothing but a concrete bed remains of the old pavement, which 
was found to be about 10 feet 6 inches (3 m. 20) below the surface 
between the towers and about 13 feet 9 inches (4 m. 20) in the nar- 
thex; between was found the imprint of the blocks which served as 
steps. The steps were necessary because the narthex extension cut 
into the hill at the west of the abbey church. It is clear that the 
level of the pavement at the back of the narthex was 6 feet 13 
inches (1 m. 87) above that of the existing transept; the difference 
is now 1 foot 7 inches (0 m. 50) less, owing to the modern floor of 
the transept. 

The lower part of the jamb is preserved intact with its carvings 
(Plate IIIs). It seems likely that after the pavement had been taken 
up the trumeau of the portal was removed and débris was brought 
in to make the street. The street was later raised and widened by 
tearing away the inner jambs and the arch of the portal. None of 
the old jamb shafts remains in place, but the bases give their diame- 
ter. A metal cramp gives the length of one section of shaft; cutting 
in the masonry, that of others — and it may be possible to identify 
the shafts if they have been preserved. 

Features of interest on the back wall of the narthex were a bench 
103 inches (0 m. 26) wide and 1 foot 3 inches (0 m. 38) high at the 
base of the wall; the pedestal, base, and part of the shaft of the end 
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"Main Gates of the Abbey 


Ficure 1 


PLAN OF THE MEDIAEVAL ABBEY BUILDINGS 


Reproduced from seventeenth-century plan published by Virey in the Millénaire de Cluny. 
Additional indications to explain the excavations of 1928 
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pilaster of the nave arcade, and a portion of the door by which the 
abbot entered the church on ceremonial occasions, with meagre 
traces of the platform and stair leading from it. There was before 
the excavation no accurate information on this part of the building; 
the new data go far toward making trustworthy restoration drawings 
of the west end of the church possible. The pilaster is the most 
important of the finds, since it proves the archaistic character of the 
narthex — the profiles show only the slightest Gothic influence; the 
effect is of twelfth-century Romanesque, in harmony with the abbey 
church proper and hardly related to the contemporary fully de- 
veloped Gothic (the narthex was dedicated in 1220). The narthex 
of Cluny may now be set beside the thirteenth-century nave of the 
Cathedral of Langres as an example of the vigorous persistence of 
the Burgundian Romanesque in the face of the newer style. 

While this first pit has not the importance of the second and 
the third, it is of much interest both to archaeologists and to the 
public. All visitors have desired to see it left open, and this course 
has been decided upon by the Commission of Historic Monuments 
and the municipality. The Treasurer of the Academy authorized 
an offer of 5000 francs toward the cost of the necessary retaining 
wall. 


Pit Il — In tHe RvE DE L’ABBATIALE, AT THE GREAT PoRTAL OF 
THE CuurcH Proper (Plate III, figures 1, 3, 4) 


This pit, though not at all spectacular, was the most important 
of our excavations. The portal itself was blown up on May 8, 1810, 
and razed to the pavement level. The excavation, measuring 55 feet 
(16 m. 76) in length by about 10 feet (3 m. 04) in width and 7 feet 
6 inches (2 m. 28) to 12 feet 4 inches (3 m. 75) in depth, covered 
only about one fifth of the area where remains of the portal are likely 
to be found, and less than half of the area where they are easily 
reachable. The pit occupied only the northern half of the street; 
it is planned to dig the other half next year. 

The mass of concrete at the base of the north jamb was found, 
with the imprint of the jamb-stones upon it. Owing to the buildings 
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at the north, the whole of the jamb could not be uncovered. A num- 
ber of pavement slabs appeared, and their level was found to be 
3 feet 4 inches (1 m. 04) above the old level of the transept (1 foot 
7 inches [0 m. 50] less at present). 

A part of the foundation was also investigated and found to be 
very generous. A depression just to the west of the inner jamb was 
found to contain clean earth (perhaps seepage) and a skull. The 
depression may be what remains of one of the holes where the powder 
charges were set, and the skull may have been tossed there care- 
lessly by some violator of the graves in the church. Or it may be 
that it has some connection with the unexplained tomb or altar of 
‘St Criard,’ which stood near this spot. The skull was left in place. 

An old drain was found, quite filled but moist, showing that 
water still follows this line. The drain was irregular in construction 
and re-used slabs were employed to cover it. A system of such 
drains is known from literary evidence to have existed at Cluny, 
where it was needed to carry off the ground water of the hill at the 
north and west of the narthex. The drain uncovered here probably 
dates from the period of the construction of the narthex. 

The fill in this pit was, as in the case of Pit I, débris from the 
demolition, and by far the largest part of it was broken-up concrete. 
It showed well-marked stratification; seven or eight principal levels 
were discernible. In some places strata were marked by a thin layer 
of burned or decayed wood; in others, by veins of crushed white 
stone. Earth was also found, particularly in the space where the 
pavement had been torn out. 

The earth at either side of the portal and below the pavement 
level contained nothing of interest; but above that level the fill con- 
tained quantities of chips from squared surfaces, a great many small 
sculptured fragments, a few large blocks of cut stone, and a con- 
siderable number of broken bones. Apparently the street was in 
use after the pavement of the narthex and nave was torn up (1798?) 
and before the explosion (1810). The fragments are not arranged in 
any discernible order, but they seem to come, with few if any excep- 
tions, from the facade of the church and the two bays of the narthex 
which were brought down with it. There remained about 835 cubic 
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yards (640 cubic metres) of fallen material after it had been picked 
over, and the worthless débris was then used to raise the level of the 
street. Among the fragments lying péle-méle were found the follow- 
ing, all now lodged in the Museum of the Town of Cluny: 


1. A broken head in soft white stone, polychromed, about life size, 
numbered 245 (Plate IVa). It is just possibly the head of the great Christ 
of the tympanum. The fragment (broken across the mouth) measures 
about 6} inches (0 m. 156) in height. Apparently connected with these 
pieces is a fragment of an ear with a lock of hair above it, not reproduced 
here. These pieces were found in a vein of crushed white stone, mixed with 
earth, but no other parts of the head appeared. 

A considerable quantity of this statuary stone, apparently the limestone 
from the Carriére des Moines, to the north of Cluny (used also for certain 
of the celebrated ambulatory capitals), was found in a crushed condition 
in the fill, but it is too early to assert positively that it represents the tym- 
panum, or that this head represents the central Christ. It is the largest in 
scale and the most dignified of the heads, although it is so broken that a 
photograph can do only scant justice to it. The type is a noble one, ap- 
parently meridional. Oddly enough, one of the professors at the National 
School of Arts and Trades of Cluny and his daughter present strikingly 
similar characteristics. Their family is of southern origin, and this fact may 
be taken for what it is worth in studying the genesis of this sculpture. 

Among features to be noted is the polychromy, which was fairly bright 
when the piece was recovered, but faded rapidly, as always, on exposure. 
The paint was laid on a coat of very fine gesso. The colors were simple 
and very harmonious — a soft dark bluish-gray for the hair, moustache, 
and beard; pale flesh tones (discolored by the yellow earth), a warm pink 
on the lips and cheeks. It may be that the whites of the eyes were painted. 
The impression of this polychrome work was very different from that of 
staring modern imitations; though on a different material, it resembled that 
of the Alexander sarcophagus in the museum at Constantinople, not only 
in the tinting but in the fact that the color does not interfere with the glyptic 
quality of the stone. 

The pupils of the eyes were drilled and filled with a dark material, some 
of which still remains in place. The broken edges of the drilled hole make 
the pupil more prominent than it was, and at the same time obscure the 
fact that the inner lines of the lids were not marked at all; the outer lines 
were deeply cut, as in the head next described (Plate IVs). 

The modelling is in broad and simple planes, admirably understood, 
and well designed to tell at a distance. The moustache is flat in its treat- 
ment, the beard rather summary, but the lock of hair (not shown) is worked 
in the familiar way with fine parallel lines. 
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2. Another head of interest, number 222 (Plate IVs), is made of the 
same stone, is similar in handling, and was also gessoed and painted. More 
fragmentary than the other, it is slightly smaller in scale, measuring about 
5% inches (0 m. 135) in height. It has one of the eyes nearly complete, 
except for the filling of the pupil. An upturned moustache gives the figure 
a curiously unmediaeval look. Possibly it comes from one of the supporting 
figures of the central mandorla, and the odd intensity of its features may 
be intended to reflect the effulgence of the celestial apparition. 


8. The beautiful head numbered 246, measuring about 5} inches 
(0 m. 14) in height, is an interesting and important find. It is in soft stone. 
Of the polychromy only the brown tint of the hair remains. The head much 
resembles the female heads on the great ambulatory capitals, and should be 
of great assistance in settling questions of chronology for that reason. 
Unfortunately, it is much defaced (Plate [Vc). 


There were also found five smaller male heads in hard stone 
whitewashed, without polychromy, which are believed to come from 
the decoration of the capitals and the archivolts surrounding the 
tympanum of the main portal. They greatly resemble certain heads 
on the ambulatory capitals. 


4. Chief of these heads is the one numbered 208 (Plate IVp), which is 
altogether the finest of the summer’s finds. This head measures about 7} 
inches (0 m. 183) in height, and would certainly be taken, on the basis of 
Bouché’s well-known description, to be one of the twenty-five heads in 
medallions on the outermost sculptured archivolt of the portal; compare the 
article on the portal in Specutum III (1928), 401 ff. The engraving of 
Garnerey there discussed shows a figure in the archivolt of the angels. 
Bouché says that the fifteen niches of this archivolt all contained angels. 
Perhaps he was wrong, for near head number 208, fragments of a knee, 
of a hand, and of a foot resting on a moulding came to light. Possibly 
Bouché’s central ‘head’ was really a complete figure of the divinity which 
was indicated in the wrong archivolt in the Garnerey drawing. It is as yet 
impossible to prove whether or not this particular head belongs with the 
other fragments. 

The head is one of great beauty. Notable are the beautiful working of 
the hair, the exquisite modelling of the cheeks, the strange outer lines of the 
eyes (resembling those noted previously), the small pursed mouth, the 
drilled curls of the moustache and beard, and the beaded decoration of the 
garment. This piece, though it lacks the nose and is in places discolored by 
iron stains, is a valuable find. 
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5. The fifth head, of very similar workmanship, is slightly larger in 
scale. It measures about 53 inches (0 m. 144) in height, and bears the 
number 249. It may with some certainty be assigned to the archivolt of 
the medallions. (Plate Va.) 


6. Three other small hard stone heads were found: one, number 242 
(Plate Vs), all but perfect; the others, much defaced. They come doubt- 
less from portal details not yet identified. 


7. Parts of a number of dignified standing figures with their hands at 
their chests were found (Plate Vc). The smaller ones probably come from 
the lintel of the portal, which had twenty-three figures; the larger ones 
possibly from the spandrels, where there were four figures. 


8. Fragments of angels from the archivolt of the angels were found; 
parts, also, of the niche-heads (Plate Vc). These features much resembled 
the canopies over transitional Gothic sculptures. They were so arranged 
that the projecting middle part suggested a richly modelled archivolt over 
one of the salient angles of the jambs beneath — a very felicitous piece of 
invention. The bold radiation of these niches gave the Cluny portal much 
of its character (Figure 3). 


9. Parts of three different rosette mouldings, chips from two or three 
of the jamb-shafts and a pilaster, as well as other architectural members of 
the portal, recognizable by Bouché’s description, were found. 


10. A part of a fluted pilaster and fragments of moulding which may 
be assigned to the narthex were recovered. It was not possible to lay bare 
the junction of the narthex arcade with the old front of the church, a point 
which offers difficulties in restoration. 


11. A number of large blocks of cut stone, probably from the facade, 
but not yet definitely to be assigned places, also came to light. They lay 
in entirely fortuitous positions, but further finds and a detailed study of 
the facade may lead to a definite recognition of the stones. One unidentified 
block has seven E’s upon it, probably mason’s marks. 


12. Two small silver coins were also found — one probably of Henry 
III, the other certainly of Louis XIII. The latter was in a crack between 
a pavement slab and the front of the projecting jamb of the portal. 


While it would be possible to work out a detailed restoration on 
the basis of the fragments recovered, it seems more prudent to be 
content with establishing only the principal lines, and giving only 
the general effect. Nothing beyond that is attempted in the accom- 
panying figures 3 and 4. 
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A more cautious archaeologist would probably have decided to 
leave this for the future, when more material will surely be avail- 
able. It seems clear that a fair proportion of the sculpture of the 
portal will be recovered. Probably it will not be possible to fit the 
broken pieces together to any great extent, although it is planned 
to try to do this. The attempt cannot fail to aid in the contemplated 
restoration on paper and in plaster. The important thing is that an 
unhoped-for addition is being made to the source material of Bur- 
gundian sculpture, and that the Cluny portal, a capital monument 
of the style, will resume its place in the history of the fine arts. Its 
ramifications will be found far and wide. 

A number of eminent scholars have already seen these results of 
the excavations. Working through seven distinct modes of approach, 
they have come tentatively to the conclusion that the portal is to 
be dated about 1110 (possibly even before the death of St Hugh in 
1109), and have stressed its early style. In this view the writer 
cordially concurs, though he ought to speak only from the point of 
view of the documents, the structure, the design, and the remaining 
sculpture of the building. Others have based their opinion on expert 
knowledge of the history of French and of Spanish sculpture; still 
others recognize parallels in the work of contemporary scribes and 
architects, and will in due time make their comments. If the dating 
suggested holds, this portal will assume prime importance in the 
history of mediaeval sculpture as one of the very first compositions 
on a grand scale. 


Pir — Ar tue Extreme East Enp or tue Cuurcn, straddling 
the boundary wall between the Stallion Dépét and the 
Garden of the School (Plate IT, Figures 1, 5) 


This pit was undertaken in order to determine the length of 
the building, and the pavement level at the east end; also to learn 
something about the design of the ambulatory and its chapels. 
Owing to its situation, almost at the entrance of the large stable of 
the Dépét, the area available was very much restricted, and the 
investigation had to be confined to the chapel of St Andrew, the 
central absidiole. The length of the entire church was found to be 
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615 feet 63 inches (187 m. 62), and that of the original church ap- 
proximately 465 feet (141 m. 73) over all at the ground line. The 
foundations reach to the water level, a depth of 12 feet 6 inches 
(3 m. 81) below the present level of the Dépét, and about 8 feet 
(2 m. 44) below the level of the School Garden, which represents the 
ground line of Renaissance times. The level of the ground may have 
been nearly 2 feet (0 m. 61) lower at the beginning. The eastern 
part at least of the chapel pavement lay something like a foot below 
the present surface in the Dépét at this point. This brings it about 
a foot above the old level in the transept, and probably indicates 
steps of approach to the chapel, and an altar footpace. The natural 
grade at the east end was thus from 2 feet 7 inches (0 m. 80) to 4 feet 
6 inches (1 m. 31) below the level of the church floor, a fortunate 
circumstance for the exterior design, to which the added height gave 
much in dignity and good proportion. 

The remains were found to consist of a broad polygonal founda- 
tion supporting a 5-foot ring wall of 105 or more degrees of are and 
22 feet 5 inches (6 m. 83) in diameter. It was built of ashlar-faced 
rubble, the middle space being filled with cutting-yard chips. One 
piece of tile was found among these chips, dating without doubt 
from the eleventh century, for it was at the east end of the building 
that the ‘first stone’ was laid on September 27, 1088. The masonry 
facing proved to be of petit appareil — rather small stones cut to 
regular rectangular shape, but with the peculiarity that their faces 
are left slightly bulging beyond the geometrical line of the joint; 
the stones are trimmed down rather than trued like an ordinary cut 
stone. This work is more careful than that of the ordinary facing 
blocks of the preserved transept, but is less finished than the cut 
stone membering there. 

Slight traces of the pedestal of one engaged buttress-column 
were found, and it is clear that there were only two such, although 
some old engravings show four. The lithograph of 1823 shows six. 
Contradictions like this must be expected, and indeed it is errors of 
this sort in the graphic material on the church which make the 
excavations necessary if the restoration is to be really trustworthy. 

Such fragments as were recovered here (mouldings, a portion of 
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a capital) are very similar to the corresponding members on the 
preserved portions farther west; the edifice was evidently homo- 
geneous at the east end. The reverse might have been expected, for 
we hear of a first architect, Gunzo, succeeded by another, F ézelon, 
who, according to Peter the Venerable, was actually the architect of 
the building. No real basis for dividing the réles of these men has 
yet appeared. The existing transept and the nave were perhaps 
the work of Hézelon, who survived Gunzo. His work was grand in 
style but (in the original nave) overbold structurally. The design 
of the east end of the church was in some details not so fine, but it 
held fast to the end. It might be imagined that Gunzo’s conception 
was a central church consisting of the sanctuary, the minor transept, 
and the choir — or indeed a longitudinal church made up of this 
portion of the building plus another transept, a plan in the tradition 
of the Carolingian double-ended basilicas; but what slender proofs 
there are, are contrary. 

This inquiry into the genesis of the plan leads too far afield for 
the present article. It would inevitably bring in the question of the 
splendid destroyed Cluniac priory at Lewes (Southover, in Sussex), 
published by Mr W. H. St John P ope and Mr W. H. Godfrey. Dedi- 
cated incomplete shortly after 1090, it was built on the same lines as 
the mother abbey. This church had but three aisles, yet its total 
length was about 438 feet (133 m. 50), only 27 feet (8 m. 23) short of 
that at Cluny. As with Cluny, a narthex was later added at the west. 
Less fortunate than Cluny, given over to horses and grooms, the 
sanctuary at Lewes is now covered by railway tracks. Possibly also 
a study of the unfinished abbey of Venosa would be called for on 
account of certain peculiarities in the ambulatory, which at Cluny 
presents one of the most baffling problems in the whole geometrical 
study. 


Pit IV — In THE PreEsERvVED Bay oF THE SoutH AISLE OF THE 
ABBEY Nave (Plate I, Figure 6) 


This pit was dug in order to obtain first-hand information on the 
detail of the nave piers. One quarter of a pier base buried in what 
is now the wood-house and hay-barn of the Dépét gave the necessary 
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PreseRvED Bay or ouTeR Soutu AISLE OF THE NAVE witH ResTorep oF 
Pier Base Founp 1n Pit IV 
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information. The pavement is missing; the top of the generous 
foundation lies 3 feet and 2 inches (0 m. 96) below the present dirt 
floor. A few carved fragments were found. 

The fragments from Pits III and IV, coming from property con- 
trolled by the government, were by agreement not delivered to the 
municipal museum for safe-keeping. The cases, five in number, were 
deposited in a locked cellar compartment in the Dépét and receipted 
for by the assistant director. At the conclusion of the works a wooden 
boarding was constructed around the sixty-five cases from Pits I 
and II, deposited in the museum basement by agreement with the 
Mayor, the Conservateur, and officers of the national fine arts ad- 
ministration. The bones were deposited here also. Outside the 
boarding a number of the less interesting large blocks were arranged. 
More interesting finds (from Pit II) are on exhibition in the museum 
proper. All of these fragments have been receipted for. 


II. PHOTOGRAPHING AND MEASURING 


All four pits were carefully measured in detail, and a general 
survey of the site was made by the local geometer, M. Francois 
Michel. 

Since, for the restoration drawings, the vertical measurements 
and details of the existing transept are quite as important as the 
plan measurements recovered from the excavations, a scaffold was 
built to enable the inaccessible parts of the structure to be reached 
by the rule and the camera. The transept was measured in part by 
M. Aymar Verdier in 1853 or 1854, and it has been photographed, 
though always at an awkward angle from the pavement or from the 
passage-way leading to the Tour de l'Horloge. The scaffold was 
planned especially for its work. It had platforms at several levels 
up to 66 feet 9 inches (20 m. 35), and was designed to be drawn by 
a winch from bay to bay of the interior. The writer thus had an 
invaluable opportunity to study the structure close at hand. The 
tape revealed that the soffit of the ring about the eye of the middle 
vault is 103 feet 6 inches (31 m. 54) above the modern pavement, 
the point of the north bay 96 feet 9} inches (29 m. 50) and that of 
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the south bay 81 feet 7 inches (24 m. 86); to the old level, 1 foot 
7 inches (0 m. 50) more in each case. It has been possible to project 
over the lines determined by the measurements and to work out 
tentative restorations of the nobly beautiful apse and of the boldly 
handsome old west front. (Figure 3.) 

M. Loury the, photographer, produced a splendid series of plates 
—by far the most beautiful general views which have ever been 
taken, besides a complete set of the sixty-two visible capitals and 
corbels, many of these at the scale of 1 to 8. Specimens of this work 
are given in Plate VI and Plate VII. The detailed discussion of this 
sculpture seems to be out of place here, but an article is projected for 
the July, 1929, issue of SpecuLum, in which all of these capitals will 
be reproduced and so become available for study. The Academy’s 
work has virtually given these capitals to the historians of art, be- 
cause their beauty and importance were but vaguely realized before. 

No two of the capitals are alike. Four display animal forms; 
one has splendid leafage which makes one think of the capitals at 
Autun, but the preponderance is toward the Corinthianesque type. 
The smaller examples are free and spirited derivatives, while the 
larger are interpretations, often very close to the antique, but having 
a character of their own. 

Similar capitals exist in the former chapel of St Gabriel in the 
Clock Tower, the Tour de l’Horloge, attached to a corner of the 
transept. The writer published a detailed study in the Bulletin 
Monumental, LXXXVII (1928), 55 ff. It suffices here to say that 
an inscription, painted in red upon a coat of stucco overlying the 
original stucco finish of the interior, certifies, in characters of the 
first quarter of the twelfth century, that the chapel was dedicated 
and relics were deposited in the altar by Peter, Bishop of Pamplona 
({1115). The date is given as the II Ides of March; the year has 
been lost, but 1100 plausibly fills the lacuna, and it seems certain 
that the construction is to be dated within a few months or years 
of that time. This necessarily means that the transept was built at 
that time also. There is indubitable evidence that the capitals in 
the chapel and transept were carved when they were set. 
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Thus we may say that seventy-one fine pieces of sculpture surely 
dated close to the year 1100 have been introduced on the field of a 
hotly contested archaeological battle. It is the coup de grace to the 
systems of certain French and German scholars who would have 
us believe that Cluny was largely the work of the twelfth century 
well advanced. 

This idea was already shaken, for the architecture, by the studies 
of MM. Virey and Oursel on the Cluniac priory church Paray-le- 
Monial and the chapel at Berzé-la-Ville, both of which may now 
be assigned to the very first years of the twelfth century. M. Virey’s 
still unpublished proof for Berzé-la-Ville, based on abbey docu- 
ments, is particularly interesting. 

By this new certainty in dating, the historical importance of the 
work at Cluny is vastly increased and the basis for criticizing the 
dates given in the documents vastly simplified. Nearly contempo- 
rary documents give 1088 as the date of beginning, 1095 for the 
preliminary dedication, 1109 for virtual completion, 1125 for the 
fall of the nave vault, and 1130 or 1131 for the definitive dedication 
after the repair of the vault. Twenty and twenty-five years are 
given as the period of building. Other authors have construed this 
to mean that the completion of the church was delayed until 1112 
or 1113. The writer suggests that 1108 or 1109 is indicated in both 
cases; that the five additional years are those between 1125 and 1130, 
when the vault was being repaired. This argument squares perfectly 
with the date of the transept (about 1100), and the date suggested 
by the style of the sculptures of the Great Portal (about 1110). It 
squares, too, with what we know of the builder, St Hugh. The church 
was one of the greatest and dearest enterprises of this man of truly 
imperial projects, means, and attainments. He was aged 76 in the 
year 1100. Nothing is more natural than that he should have bent 
his vast resources to the completion of the church before he should 
be overtaken by death. Indeed, hasty construction in the nave 
may account for the collapse of 1125. 

The work of photography was continued in the remaining portions 
of the church which have come down to us in situ. Except for those 
in the aisle bay serving as woodshed to the Dépét, all of the sur- 
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viving capitals were photographed. One pair, minus their shafts, 
still cling to their places outside the blocked Galilee Portal at the 
fourth bay of the nave. They are entirely similar in character to 
others found in the Chapel of St Gabriel, in the great transept, in 
the lesser transept farther east (surely eleventh-century work), and, 
in fragment, at the foot of the easternmost absidiole. They are but 
another proof of the homogeneity of the whole church. 

More interesting still, the ivy on the east wall of the great transept 
yielded a capital which, so far as I am aware, was unnoticed and 
unpublished (Plate VIIs). It formerly supported the west end of the 
arch between the westernmost bays of the south choir aisles; it is 
still in situ in a portion of the building surely ascribed to the end of 
the eleventh century. The undercutting of the capital is so disposed 
as to constitute peremptory proof that it was sculptured at the time 
of setting. In style it is as advanced as any of the rest, and in design 
and execution it is patently related to the ambulatory capital de- 
voted to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth tones — so patently 
related that it is probably a work of the same artist. A similar 
capital, executed at some time after 1104, exists at Vézélay. But 
the important thing is that this eleventh-century Cluny capital, 
taken in conjunction with the other evidence presented above, makes 
it infinitely probable that the ambulatory capitals were carved at the 
same period — that they were quite possibly completed at the time 
of the dedication of 1095, and are to be counted as masterpieces of 
the eleventh, not of the twelfth, century. 

This conclusion has implications which run counter to the con- 
ceptions of many as to the early history of Romanesque sculpture. 
It corroborates the doctrine of those — notably M. l’Abbé Terret, 
M. Bréhier, M. Oursel, and Mr Porter — who have done battle to 
prove the priority of the great Burgundian abbey and the signifi- 
cance of the work which was done there. 

But it simplifies the matter, after all. The renascent art of 
monumental sculpture is seen to have received a wonderful impulse 
at the very start from the great genius who carved Cluny ambula- 
tory capitals, just as the art of architecture did from the designer of 
the giant church. Both rose fully to a stupendous opportunity in 
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producing this splendid witness to the grandeur of the order and the 
greatness of the builder abbot. Cluny was then a focus like the 
3 Constantinople of Justinian or the Florence and Rome of the Renais- 

sance. We should no more be asked to explain the achievements of 
the artisans of Cluny by mechanically regular steps in development 
: (as some writers propose) than we are in the case of Isidoros and 
Anthemios, Donatello, or Michaelangelo. Once the inspiration of 
Cluny is recognized, and its activity between 1088 and 1109 ad- 
mitted, the flowering of Burgundian art and architecture which 
followed the closing of its chantier early in the twelfth century needs 


no further explanation. 
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Loury phot. 


Piate II 


VIEW TO THE EAST FROM THE TRANSEPT TOWER OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 


showing, to the right, the ruins of the lesser south transept of the church; to the left, the stable 
which covers half of the site of the sanctuary of the church. Above, the gardens of the abbey, 
showing the eastern enclosure wall, the fish pond, the modern machine shops of the School of 
Arts and Trades, and the allée leading to the Linden of Abelard. The pointed shadows are 
cast by the spires of the transeptal towers. 
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Loury phot. 
Piate Ila 


View TO THE WEST FROM THE TRANSEPT Tower OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 
showing, in the foreground, the excavations at the Great Portal, one of the western towers of 
the church with a part of the Narthex portal (behind the Hétel de Bourgogne) ; and, in the 
middle distance, the Abbot's garden and palaces. 
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Piate IVa Piate 
HeEAD NUMBERED 245, FROM “HEAD NUMBERED 222, 
THE GREAT PorRTAL, PERHAPS A CHRIST FROM THE GREAT PorTAL 


Loury phot. Loury phot. 
Piate Piate IVb 


HEAD NUMBERED 246, HeAD NUMBERED 208, 
FROM THE GREAT PorTAL FROM THE GREAT PoRrTAL 
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Puate Va PLate Vp 
HrEAD NUMBERED 249, NUMBERED 242, 
FROM THE GREAT PorTAL FROM THE GREAT PorTAL 


Loury phot. 
Piate Ve 


FRAGMENTS OF DRAPED FIGURES AND (IN THE UPPER RIGHT-HAND CORNER) PART OF 
NICHE-CANOPY, FROM THE GREAT PorTAL 
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phot. 
Puiate VI 


INTERIOR OF THE EXISTING TRANSEPT, TAKEN FROM THE SCAFFOLD, LOOKING SOUTH 
The large capitals are numbered (from left to right) C 119, C 120, C 143, C 144 
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COLOGNE MS. 106: A BOOK OF HILDEBALD 
By LESLIE WEBBER JONES 


OR over fifty years the origin of Cologne MS. 106 has been 

the subject of dispute. It has been called successively the 
codex sent by Alcuin of Tours to Bishop Arno of Salzburg at the 
latter’s request,! a copy of the same matter prepared hastily by 
many scribes for Hildebald, archbishop of Cologne from 794-819,° 
and a book (much fuller than that sent to Arno) prepared at Tours 
for, and at the request of, this same Hildebald.* One critic has even 
gone so far as to attack the possibility of ever arriving at any certain 
decision in this matter.‘ Another, however,’ believes that the manu- 
script was certainly the product of the Tours scriptorium. And the 
profound mediaevalist, Wilhelm Meyer, who had made it the object 
of an extremely careful study before his death, had come to the same 
conclusion, although he left the problem unfinished.’ To this view, 
so far as his published opinions are concerned, W. M. Lindsay has 
also declared his adherence. ‘This must be,’ he asserts, ‘the MS. 
hurriedly prepared for Arn by Alcuin in 802.’ 

Despite the considerable difference in detail in the views cited 
above, all of their propounders, except Wattenbach, seem to agree 
in holding that Cologne MS. 106 was written at Tours. However, 
this attribution has recently been called in questior by Mr E. K. 

' Knust, Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VII (1839), 855-859. 
W. Arndt, Schrifttafeln zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen und zum Selbstunterricht (Berlin, 1874), 


adds that the codex was sent in 802; he expounds further reasons for his belief in the second 
edition of this work (Berlin, 1878), pp. 14, 15. 

2 W. Wattenbach. in a letter printed in Arndt, op. cit., 2d ed., Text, p. 14; again in his 
Anleitung zur lateinischen Palaeographie (4th ed., Leipzig, 1886), p. 35. 

* K. Menzel, Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift (Leipzig, 1889), p. 5, note 3. Menzel points 
out that the contents of Cologne MS. 106 exceed considerably the contents planned by Alcuin 
for his letter to Arno. 

4 W. Wattenbach, Jahresberichten fiir Gesch. Wiss., II (1887), 287, 288. 

5 M. Tangl, in Arndt, Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen Palaeographie (3d ed., 
Berlin, 1898), Tafeln, 44-47. 

* His profuse (unpublished) notes and magnificent collection of photographs are deposited 
in the University library at Géttingen (Nachlass, XX XIX, 1). 

7 Palacographia Latina, III (1924), 7; cf. also his Notae Latinae: An Account of Abbrevia- 
tions in Latin MSS of the Early Minuscule Period (c. 700-850) (Cambridge, 1915), p. 453. 
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Rand, who declares, ‘...I am convinced, if I am convinced of 
anything, that MS. 106 was no product of the scriptorium of St 
Martin’s. It is clearly one of the books of Cologne.’! The whole 
question, therefore, merits a new treatment, a thorough investigation 
of the various claims.’ 

The importance of deciding the provenience of our manuscript 
must be evident from what has gone before. If it was written at 
Tours, it is, as Lindsay puts it, ‘a milestone for the Alcuin stage of 
Tours minuscule,”* a period to which few manuscripts indeed may be 
assigned with any certainty. If it was not written at Tours, we should 
be eager not only to clear up a point that has hitherto caused con- 
fusion in the investigation of this school of writing, but to assign 
the codex, if possible, to its proper place (which may, of course, be 
Cologne). What we lose at Tours we may gain elsewhere. And if we 
can determine not only the provenience of the codex but also the 
manner in which it was produced, we shall have accomplished a 
task well worth while. 

Cologne MS. 106 (Darmstadt 2106) * is a large parchment manu- 
script bound in heavy cardboard covered by parchment (the binding 
belonging perhaps to the eighteenth century).’ It consists of 74 
leaves (plus two modern paper fly-leaves) collected into six regular 
quaternions, two ternions (one of them plus a single leaf), two binions 


1 *On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -rur,’ Specutum II (1927), 58. Rand indicates 
the similarity of one of the hands of MS. 106 (fol. 29") to one of those in another book written 
under Hildebald (MS. 83", fol. 25) and states that proof of his conviction must be postponed 
for discussion elsewhere. 

2 I desire to express here my debt to Mr Rand for calling my attention to this problem 
and for lending me notes and photographs which have materially facilitated the preparation 
of this article. 

3 Pal. Lat., III (1924), 7. Cf. Arndt, Schrifttafeln (8d ed., besorgt von M. Tangl, Berlin, 
1898), Tafeln 44-47: ‘Die Hs. erhielte dadurch erhéhte Bedeutung, weil sie als friihestes Glied 
die Reihe der im tibrigen erst aus den folgenden Jahrzehnten bezeugten Erzeugnisse der 
Tourer Schreibschule eréffnete.’ 

4 The description of the MS. in the catalogue by Jaffé and Wattenbach, Ecclesiae Metro- 
politanae Coloniensis Codices Manuscripti (Berlin, 1874), p. 43, is so insufficient as to be mis- 
leading. Sickel gives the MS. a brief mention in the Vienna Akad. d. Wissensch., Sitzungsb. 
phil.-hist. Kl., CX VII (1889), 16 ff. 

5 All the MSS of the Dombibliothek at Cologne (of which this is one) seem bound in this 
style. The cover of our MS. contains the following: (on the back) ‘106 Jaffé’; (on the side) 
‘Jaffé CVI, Darmst. 2106, Biblioth. Eccl. Metrop. Colon. continet folia 74 Alcuini expositio 
in psalmos poentitentiales et alia. Codex 106.’ 
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(one plus a single leaf) and two unions.’ All but four of the gather- 
ings have signatures.? The disposition of the leaves is noteworthy. 
In all the quires the outer leaves show hair-sides. But the usual 
arrangement in which hair-side confronts hair-side and flesh-side 
flesh-side throughout a gathering is here rather the exception than 
the rule.* In general, leaves of gatherings have been ruled four at 
a time. The pages, 227 X 315 mm., formed of parchment of fair 
quality ° contain 29 lines of text® arranged in a single column 148- 
155 mm. X 221-233 mm. There are narrow margins at the right 
(8-11 mm.) and left (8-9 mm.) and wide ones at the top (42-46 mm.) 
and bottom (40-49 mm.). 


The contents of the manuscript are as follows: 
ff. 1-1": Liber Orationum.’ 
ff. 2-4" (line 21): Alcuin’s letter to Bishop Arno of Salzburg.* 
ff. 4” (line 21-bottom)-—5 (continued on bottom, lines 19-22, 
under regular text): (Prayer) Pro Iter Agentibus. 


fol. 5 (lines 1-17; 7 lines originally left blank at end of page): 


1 The scheme of the gatherings is as follows: 
I: 1+2 3/4 5 : $3 34 35 36/87 38 39 40 
Li J : 41 42 43/44 45 46 
HI: 67 8 9/10 11 12 18 : 47 48 49 50/51 52 53 54 
ll: 14 15/16 17 : 55 56 57 58/59 60 61 62 
IV: 18 19 20 21/22 23 24 25 : 68/64 
V: 26 27 28/29 30+31 32 : 65 66 67 68/69 70 71 72 
3 
| XII: 73/74. 
2 Quires I, II, X, and XII have no signatures. Quires III to IX (inclusive) are numbered 


III considerably to the right). In Quire V the signature may not be v but ii. In Quire II, 
while there is no signature on fol. 13” (there is a partial erasure here which shows something 
like the following: Inno), there appears on fol. 11’, considerably to the left of the centre, the 
figure v. (Cf. the signature of Quire V.) Quire XI is signed z (the wrong number !). 

3 In Quires II and IV the disposition is as follows: HS (i.e., hair-flesh) HS HS SH (i.e., 
fiesh-hair)/HS SH SH SH. This peculiar arrangement may be proved significant by further 
investigation. Cf. E.K. Rand, ‘How many Leaves at a Time?’ Pal. Lat., V (1927), 52-78. 

4 The ruling has been done so sharply on fol. 40 that the parchment is torn. 

5 Some of the leaves are rather thick. A few have holes at the bottom. 

® Occasionally 28 lines: cf. fol. 47%; fol. 48”. 

7 Le., prayers for particular occasions. The rubricated title reads: In Nomine Scae Trin- 
itatis Incipit Liber Orationum. The title apparently attributed to fol. 1 by Jaffé-Wattenbach, 
op. cit., p. 43 (De precationibus per occasiones faciendis) is not there. 

8 Written in 802. Edited by P. Jaffé, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, VI, 742-748; 
Migne, Patr. Lat., C, 570-574. 
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consecutively from 77 to viii in the bottom margin a bit to the right of the center (in Quire : 
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(Poem) Haec lege scaé pater . . . sacerdos. This prayer to Arno 
to be mindful of Albinus, magister, is a continuation of Alcuin’s 
letter (fol. 4”). 

fol. 5”: De Octo Vitiis Principalibus. 

The linking of these first five pieces, puzzling though it may 
seem at first, can be explained quite satisfactorily.1_ The volume, as 
originally planned, began on fol. 6: ? witness the table of contents on 
that folio. Wherever it was written, it occurred to somebody to 
supplement Alcuin’s work with other pieces of his, or, at least, with 
things appropriate. A binion, therefore (i.e., 2 3/4 5) was prefixed to 
the original volume to afford space for additions, in particular for 
Alcuin’s letter to Arno (the first item listed in the table of contents 
on fol. 6). The scribe responsible for this letter, upon finding that 
he had too much room, left eight lines blank at the bottom of fol. 4” 
and devoted over half of fol. 5 to the poem, winding up with a flour- 
ish and leaving the rest of this page and all of fol. 5” blank. A second 
scribe inserted the prayer for wanderers (probably Irish) in the blank 
spaces at the bottom of folios 4” and 5. A third scribe (or possibly 
this same second scribe) felt prompted to fill fol. 5” with a little 
discourse on the eight principal sins. Still another scribe decided to 
attach one more leaf (1—-1") to the volume to provide room for the 
Liber Orationum.* 

fol. 6: Table of contents: 4 


IN HUIUS CODICELLI CORPORE CONTINENTUR EPISTL 
albini magistri ad arnonem archiepm 

ITEM expositio in VIIem psalmos penitentiae 

ITEM eiusdem epistola ad pueros adulescentulos de confessione 
peccatorum, 

ITEM expositio in psalmum centesimum XVIII. 

ITEM hymunus beati bede prbi de opere sex dierum primor- 
dialium & de sex aetatibus mundi, 


1 It is hard to get the truth of the matter from Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit. 
2 The quire signatures, then, must be later than the planning of the original volume. 


Cf. p. 29, note 2, of this article. 
3 All of these additions in Quire I (1+2 3/4 5) are early and all have touches of Irish 


shimmering through. 
4 Eleven lines are left blank at the bottom of the page. In other words, the table of con- 


tents was not long enough to fill the page reserved for it. 
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ITEM eiusdem hymnus pulcherrimus elegiaco metro compositus 
opere pulcherrimo de virginitate aethilrythae regine, 

Expositio quoque de patrum dictis brevis in psalmos x¥ canticd 
gradi. 


ITEM oratio pulcra rythmico sermone conposita 


ITEM beati bede prbi dulcissimi versus collecti de singulis psalmis 
vel laude di & oratione quod psalteriii eiusdem patris nominatur, 


ITEM oratio pulcra, 
ITEM alia oratio. 


This table of contents is identified by Knust, Archiv der Gesell- 
schaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VII (1839), 855-859, as 
being practically the same as that of the codex sent by Alcuin to 
Arno and described by the former in a letter to the latter (Migne, 
Pair. Lat.,C, cols. 407-408, Epistola clvi = Froben CXVIT). There 
are several differences, however. Alcuin’s letter does not include 
two items in the table of contents of our manuscript, the first (the 
dedicatory epistle) and the eighth (oratio pulcra rythmico sermone 
composita). Alcuin’s letter does, however, include one item (Hym- 
nus uetus de XV psalmis graduum) not mentioned in our table of 
contents, though actually contained in the body of our manuscript. 
Knust is hardly justified, then, in saying that our codex is actually 
the present sent by Alcuin to Arno. All that can be said is that our 
codex contains some of the material described as belonging to this 
present and other material which apparently had no place in it. 
That it is not Alcuin’s gift to Arno will become clearer as the 
discussion in this article progresses. 

This table of contents is written in the same ink (brown) and by- 
the same hand as are the pages which follow immediately upon it 
(ff. 6” ff.). It is undoubtedly a very early specimen of such a table. 
Apparently Alcuin’s letter to Arno was somehow or other omitted 
from the volume, and its insertion later required the addition of 
ff. 2-5. 


ff. 6’-17 (only the first 13 lines are filled): Alcuin’s exposition 
of the penitential psalms.' 


1 Edited in Migne (after Froben’s standard edition, 1777), Patr. Lat. (1863), C, 569-596. 
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ff. 17 (line 17)-17" (9 lines are blank at the bottom): Versus de 
Contemptu Mundi (an abecedarium).1 This has been added by 
a later hand (possibly of saec. ix). Its presence as one of the 
‘Cambridge Songs’ at Cologne, considerably before the ‘Cam- 
bridge Songs’ were put together, is of great interest. 

ff. 18-22 (middle): a continuation of fol. 17 (first 13 lines): 
Alcuin’s exposition of the penitential psalms.? Note the signs 
added later in the margins of ff. 17 and 18 to indicate the 
continuity of the text which had been interrupted by the inser- 
tion of the Versus de Contemptu Mundi. This hardly looks like 
the sort of copy Alcuin would send as a present, even a hurried 
one, to a high officer of the church. 

ff. 22 (middle)—22” (over two thirds): Orationes de Septem Paeni- 
tentialibus Psalmis.* Not mentioned in the table of contents on 


fol. 6. 

fol. 22” (at bottom): De Oracione Dominica. Not mentioned in 
the table of contents on fol. 6. 

ff. 23-26" (line 5): Ad Pueros Scr Martini de Confessione Pecca- 
torum.* 

fol. 26" (line 7-line 16): Albinus ad Regem.*® 


fol. 26” (two columns, the first running from line 17 to line 29, 
the second from line 17 to line 23 only with the six lines at the 
end blank): Enigmatical admonitions and their explanations. 


Both of these pieces (Albinus ad Regem and the admonitions) may 
have been, and the second quite certainly was, added after the 


Ad Pueros. 


1 Edited in F. J. Mone, Hymni Latini Medii Aeui (1853-55), I, 395; in K. Breul, The Cam- 
bridge Songs (Cambridge: The University Press, 1915), pp. 66, 95; K. Strecker, Die Cam- 


bridger Lieder (Berlin, 1926), pp. 51-56. 
2 Migne, Patr. Lat., C, 591-596. In Froben’s text the last four words (‘in secula seculorum 


Amen.’) are omitted. 
3 Not in Froben or in the earlier edition (1617) by Andreas Quercetanus after the expo- 


sition of the penitential psalms. 

4 Migne, Patr. Lat., CI, 649-656; Jaffé, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, VI (1873), 
574-581. 

5 Edited in Knust, Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Gesch., VII (1839), 857 ff., 


and in Jaffé, op. cit., VI, 741. 
6 Ed. Knust, loc. cit.; Jaffé, op. cit., VI, 741. 
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ff. 27-44 (first 3 lines): Exposition of Psalm CXVIII. 

The present piece is followed by hymns, of which two only (by 
Bede) are mentioned in the table. 

fol. 44 (line 4—bottom):*? Hymnus ad Primam, Hymnus ad Ter- 
ciam, Hymnus ad Sextam, Hymnus ad Nonam.’ Not mentioned 
in the table of contents on fol. 6. 

ff. 44°45: Bede’s hymn De Opere Sex Dierum Primordialium et 
de Sex Aetatibus Mundi.‘ 

ff. 45°46 (9 lines): Bede’s hymn De Virginitate Aethilrythae 
Regine.® 

fol. 46 (line 10-line 18): Hymnus ad Vesperam (‘Lucis creator 
optime’).® 

fol. 46 (line 18—line 23): A second Hymnus ad Vesperam (‘O lux 
beata trinitas’).’ 

ff. 46 (line 23)—46" (line 8): Hymnus ad Completorium (‘Christe 
qui lux es et dies’).* 

fol. 46” (line 8-line 14): A second Hymnus ad Completorium (‘Te 
lucis ante terminum’).° 

fol. 46” (line 15-line 23): Oratio ad Matutina. 

fol. 46" (line 23—bottom) : Ad Completorium. 


All of the items after fol. 46 (line 9) are very evidently later addi- 
tions, for, according to the table of contents on fol. 6, only the two 
hymns of Bede were contemplated. Considerable space was alloted 
for these hymns in the generous manner observable before (ff. 2-5") 
and the blanks left (on the last folio of the quire — Quire VII) after 
the writing of Bede’s hymns were filled in later, but not much later, 
by appropriate material. 


1 Migne, Patr. Lat., C, 597-620. 

2 Two lines have been added in the lower margin: ‘D6 patri sit gloria eiusque soli filio, 
cil spi paraclyto & nunc & in perp&uum am.’ 

3 Ed. H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus (Halle, 1841), I, p. 56, n. 48; p. 50, n. 40; 
p. 51, n. 41; p. 52, n. 42. 

‘ The scribe has no title for either this item or the one immediately following, but the 
writer of the table of contents on fol. 6 knew the proper titles. This item is edited in Mone, 
op. cit., I, 1. 

5 Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, IV, 20, in Migne, Patr. Lat., XCV, 204. 

6 Ed. Daniel, op. cit., I, 57, n. 49. 

7 Ibid., p. 36, n. 26. 8 Ibid., p. 38, n. 23. ® Ibid., p. 52, n. 43. 
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ff. 47-59" (line 10): Canticum Graduum.! 

fol. 59” (line 14—line 28): Hymn (‘Sanctae sator suffragator’).? 
Nineteen lines were originally left vacant after the end of the 
Canticum Graduum on fol. 59Y (line 10). The fifteen lines 
containing this hymn (not mentioned in the table of contents 
on fol. 6) have been inserted by a later hand. 

ff. 60-60" (6 lines): Verses (“Ad dominum clamaueram’). Froben 
attributes these lines to Alcuin,’ but Aleuin would not have 
called his own work a ‘hymnus uetus de psalmis XV graduum.’ ‘ 
This is, moreover, not a part of the original plan, as indicated 
by the table of contents, on fol. 6. 

ff. 60" (line 7)-62 (line 15): ‘Hymnum Luricae.’* This hymn 
was part of the original design. It is to be identified with the 
oratio pulcra rythmico sermone cor posita of the table of contents 
on fol. 6. 

ff. 62 (line 16)-63: Confessio. This is not mentioned in the table 
of contents. It may be a later addition. 

fol. 63" (top): Oratio pro inimicis. Is this to be identified with the 
ITEM oratio pulcra of the table of contents? 

ff. 63 (middle)—64 (middle): Confessio Peccatorum. This is ap- 
parently not a part of the original plan on fol. 6. 

ff. 64 (middle)—64" (first quarter): Opera S. Ambrosti. This is 
perhaps to be identified with the ITEM alia oratio of fol. 6, 
but the writer of the index there fails to mention St Ambrose. 

fol. 64” (remainder) : ‘Oratio Utilis ad Animae . . .’” (the rest of the 
title is not added). The scribe crowds his letters and uses a 
number of abbreviations in his struggle to finish this piece 
before the end of the page. He leaves two lines blank at the 
end, possibly for an explicit. The piece looks like an addition 
to the original plan. At any rate it is not mentioned on fol. 6. 

1 Ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., C, 619-638. 


2 Ed. Mone, Hymni Latini Medii Aevi, I, 365, n. 269. 
3 Alcuini Opp., 1, 389-390; edited also in Migne, op. cit., C, 638-639, where, however, 


the verses are not attributed to Alcuin. 


4 In the letter to Arno (see Migne, Patr. Lat., C, 407-408 [Epistola CLV]I]) cited by Knust, 


Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VII (1839), 855-859. 


PLICIT HYMN QUEM LATHACAN/SCOTIGENA FECIT.’ 


* Ed. Mone, op. cit., I, 367, n. 270. The following signature appears in an erasure: ‘EX- 
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ff. 65-71 (middle) : Dicta Bedae Presbyteri.' This is, of course, the 
beati bede prbi dulcissimi uersus collecti of the table of contents 
on fol. 6. 


ff. 71 (middle)—71" (line 13): Prayers. Not mentioned in the 
table of contents. (Ff. 71-71" (first 2 lines): ‘Gratias tibi ago 
domine ihesu non solum uoce . . .’; fol. 71” (line 3-line 13): 
‘Deus dilecti et Benedicti filii tui thesu christi pater per quem 
agnationem .. .’). 

ff. 71” (line 14)—72": List of the provinces and cities of Gaul. It 
should be noted that this item is not mentioned in the letter 
of Alcuin to Arno cited by Knust, Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
diltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VII (1839), 855-859. Despite 
the numerous errors in this list one fact at least may be brought 
to light. While the scribe seems to spell the names of places 
in the vicinity of Cologne almost as badly as those of places in 
the vicinity of Tours,’ he feels it necessary in the former case 
to supply the alternative German names, which are better 
known to him and his associates than the Latin. This would 


seem to point to the fact that, ceteris paribus, this scribe came 
from Cologne rather than from Tours.® 


1 Ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., CI, 569-579: Collectio psalterii Bedae. 

2 Ed. Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., pp. 133 ff., Appendix XV, where it is pointed out that 
this list should be compared with M. B. Guérard, Essai sur le systéme des divisions territoriales 
de la Gaule (Paris, 1832), pp. 12-34. Jaffé-Wattenbach reproduce the list correctly in every 
detail except for the omission (in printing) of an M before ‘&ropolis cii Remorum.’ The 
list as it appears in the MS. is filled with errors, chiefly orthographical. It must have been 
written by an ignorant scribe. 

3 In the two German provinces he misspells four names out of six, but makes only one 
serious blunder: Vangiorum for Vangionum. In Provincia Lugdunensis III (the seat of Tours), 
on the other hand, he misspells eight out of nine names and makes at least two bad breaks: 
Chorisoporum for Coriosopitum, and Venotum for Venetum. 

* Alternative names are occasionally set down in provinces other than those in question, 
but in Provincia Germania I and Provincia Germania II such names are added for nearly all 
the cities. The text reads: 

‘Provincia Germania I: metropolis civitas Magonciacensium; civitas Argentoracensium, 
hoc est Stratisburgo; civitas Nemetum, hoc est Spira; civitas Vangiorum, hoc est Uuarmacia. 
Provincia Germania II: metropolis civitas Agripinensium, hoc est Colonia; civitas Tungrorum.’ 

5 It seems improbable that we have to deal with a scribe from Tours who is attempting 
to supply contemporary equivalents for ancient names. If such were the case, why should 
he show such familiarity with the two German provinces and such ignorance of the other 
provinces (including his own)? 
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ff. 73-74": Litany. (Not mentioned in the table of contents.) 
This item, like the one above it, is not mentioned in the letter 
of Arno to Alcuin cited by Knust (loc. cit.). If this is a litany 
prepared at Tours, where is St Martin? He does not appear 
until the middle of the second column on the second page 
(fol. 73”). Saint Gereon, on the other hand, who presides over 
the destinies of Cologne, is in the middle of the first page 
(middle of second column, fol. 73). This hardly looks like the 
work of the scribes of St Martin’s.! 


The description of the contents of our manuscript has already 
brought several interesting facts to light. First, the contents are 
not the same as those in the book sent by Alcuin to Arno.’ Again, 
the use of alternative German names (in many more cases than al- 
ternative French names) in the list of the provinces and cities of 
Gaul (ff. 71’, line 14-73") points to Cologne as the origin of our 
manuscript rather than Tours. Lastly, the prior position accorded 
St Gereon rather than St Martin in the litany (ff. 73-74") points in 
exactly the same direction. Because of its contents alone, then, our 
manuscript may be assigned, tentatively at least, to Cologne. 

It will be our task now to test this assignment with other criteria. 
The nature of the script is, of course, of the first importance. It 
appears, after careful inspection of the text, that Cologne MS. 106 
shows the mark of no less than twenty-one different scribes, an 
unusually large number. Just how much work each accomplished 
is tabulated below: 


QUIRE ScRIBES 


I (ff. 1-5): A (1-1"). B (2-4, line 9). C (4, line 9-4’, line 21; 
5, lines 1-17). D (4°, line 21—bottom; 5, lines 
19-22; 5”, probably; also 2 lines added in lower 
margin of 44). B and C add Alcuin’s letter to 
Arno. All four hands are late (but not very late) 
additions. 


1 For a characteristic Martinian litany, cf. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. Acquis. lat. 1589, ff. 


110° ff. 
2 See pp. 31 and 35 of this article. 
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II (ff. 6-13): 


III (ff. 14-17): 


IV (ff. 18-25): 


V (ff. 26-32): 


VI (ff. 33-40) : 
VII (ff. 41-46) : 


VIII (ff. 47-54) : 


IX (ff. 55-62): 


E: table of contents and the beginning of the Ex- 
positio in psalmos poenitentiales (the second item 
in this table, the first being omitted). 

E (14-16, line 6; 16°-17, line 13): continuation of 
the Expositio. F (16, line 6—bottom) relieves E. 
G (17, line 17-17", all except 9 lines left blank at 
bottom), a later hand, adds an item not planned for 
in the space left vacant at the end of the quire. 

H (18-22, line 12; 23-25"): continuation of the 
Expositio where E leaves off (on 17); beginning of 
the Ad Pueros (third item in the table of contents). 
T (22, line 14-22’, line 18) adds an item in part of 
the space left blank by H. J adds another item 
(22, lines 18-27) in the remainder of the space. 

K (26—-26", line 5; 27-32"): continuation of the 
Ad Pueros; beginning of the exposition of Psalm 
exviii (fourth item in the table of contents). 
L (26, line 7—bottom) adds two items in the space 
left blank by K. 

M: continuation of the exposition of Psalm cxviii. 
N (41-44, line 3; 44°—46, line 9): end of the exposi- 
tion of Psalm exviii; two hymns by Bede (fifth and 
sixth items in the table of contents). O (44, line 
4—bottom, not including 2 lines by D in the lower 
margin; 46, line 10-46", line 14) adds three hymns 
in the first place, and four hymns in the second 
place, left blank by N. P (46", line 14-bottom) 
adds two prayers in the space left blank by N. 

N: beginning of the Canticum Graduum (seventh 
item in the table of contents). 

Q (55-59", line 10; 60-60", line 6): continuation 
of Canticum Graduum. I (59%, line 14—bottom) 
adds an item not planned for in the space left 
blank by Q and (60%, line 6—bottom) starts the 
Hymnum Luricae (probably the eighth item in the 
table of contents). (For previous work by I see 
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Quire IV.) R (61-62) continues the Hymnum 
Luricae and starts a new item (not part of the 
plan) on 62-62’. 

X (ff. 63-64): R completes the new item (started on 62) on 63; 
writes two items (probably to be identified with 
the tenth and eleventh items in the table of con- 
tents; note that the ninth item is skipped), the 
first on 63°, the second on 64-64"; and inserts 
two items not originally planned for on 63°-64 
and on 64”. 

XI (ff. 65-72): S (65, top, to first word of fourth line from bottom: 
65°~71%, line 13): the Versus Collecti of Bede (the 
ninth item in the table of contents, appearing after 
the tenth and eleventh items). S adds (71—71") 
prayers not originally planned for. T (65, second 
word of fourth line from bottom to bottom) re- 
lieves S. U (71°—72") adds an item not planned 
for in the space left blank by S. 


XII (ff. 73-74): R adds a litany (not previously planned for). 


The manner in which our manuscript was put together can be 
determined with a fair degree of accuracy. The items which were 
originally intended to form the contents of the volume are listed in 
the table on fol. 6. The text was parcelled out for simultaneous copy- 
ing,’ in regular order for the most part,? among seven scribes: 
E, H, K, M, N,Q, and S. Two of these scribes, E and N, were given 
larger assignments than the others and consequently two quires of 


1 The proof of this parcelling out is found in the fact that a scribe often finishes his assign- 
ment before the end of the quire; hence an awkward gap is often left before the beginning of 
the subsequent quire. So, e.g., while F finishes his assignment in the middle of fol. 17 (the 
gathering ends with 17°), H does not begin his assignment (the continuation of F’s) until the 
next quire (i.e., the gathering originally given to him for his part of the copying). The same 
state of affairs holds true for all the gatherings. 

2 The last two items listed in the table of contents on fol. 6 were apparently set down out 
of their regular order (i.e., before Bede’s Versus Collecti) because they were shorter than the 
Versus and could therefore be more easily grouped with the end of the Canticum Graduum 
and the whole of the Hymnum Luricae (‘oratio pulcra rythmico sermone conposita’ in the table) 
to make up a single gathering and no more. The longer item (Bede’s Versus) was then quite 


naturally relegated to the subsequent quire. 
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parchment each, rather than one. All the scribes completed their 
assignments except Q, who for some reason ' was relieved, first by 
I and then by R. Now since R saw that there would be hardly 
enough room at the end of Quire IX for the last two items in the 
table of contents, he added (no doubt with the consent, or at the 
instance, of the director of the scriptorium) a union (ff. 63-64) to 
supply the necessary space.? The parts left blank at the end of 
Quire IX (on 62-62”), as well as those left blank in the union (on 
the first part of 63; on 63°-64; on 64”), he filled in with items not 
originally planned for. For some unknown reason the first item in 
the table of contents (Alcuin’s letter to Arno) was not assigned to 
anyone. The error was remedied by inserting the letter in an addi- 
tional quire prefixed to the rest. Quire XII, finally, was added by R 
(again, no doubt, with the director’s consent) to afford space for 
a litany. The remaining additions, numerous as they are, are to be 
attributed to various hands, many of them, however, nearly, if not 
quite, contemporary with the hands of the original manuscript.* 

A description of the hands follows. I have set down detailed 
accounts for those which are represented by facsimiles in Arndt,‘ in 
Rand,’ or in this article. For the hands for which no facsimiles are 
easily available I have noted merely the most significant features.* 

Inasmuch as frequent reference is made in the descriptions which 
follow to the style of Tours in the early ninth century, it will be well 
to point out here just what this style is. An excellent example of it 
occurs in the Vatican Livy (Vat. Reg. lat. 762), written at Tours, 

1 It may be, of course, that this gathering was originally assigned to more than one scribe. 

2 That R made this addition and that the union was not originally given out are shown 
by the fact that it is unsigned, while the quires preceding and following are labelled respec- 
tively viiti and z. In other words, there is no place for it in the original scheme. 

3 Hand J, which makes some of the additions on fol. 22 and again on fol. 59%, starts one 
of the items originally planned for (the Hymnum Luricae fol. 60%). Hand I’s additions, then, 
cannot be much later than the original text. Similarly, compare the additions made by Hands 
R and S, both of which are also responsible for items listed in the table of contents. 

4 Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen Palaeographie, 3d ed. (besorgt von M. Tangl; 
Berlin, 1898), Tafeln 39, 40, 44-47. 

5 ‘On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -ruR,’ SpecuLum II (1927), 52-65, Plate I. 

6 Hands D, J, L, P, T, which contain nothing especially pertinent to the questions in 
hand, are not given even brief mention. It would obviously be confusing to the reader for me 
to present too many minute items in this article. I shall reserve fuller descriptions for a later 
treatment. 
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either under Alcuin ! or just before his time.? Like Cologne MS. 106, 
this codex was written by numerous scribes — a fact which makes it 
an excellent basis of comparison here. A second manuscript, more- 
over, London, Brit. Mus., Egerton 2831 (St Jerome, Expositio in 
Isaiam), done at Tours before Alcuin’s time,* affords us a fine ex- 
ample of that part of the pre-Alcuinian period in which Continental 
Merovingian and Irish script predominate. Fortunately the readers 
of this article can be referred to good facsimiles for several of the 
folios of both of these manuscripts: for the Vatican Livy—Rand and 
Howe, art. cit.; for Egerton MS. 2831 — the New Palaeographical 
Society, plates 107 (fol. 48) and 108 (fol. 110), and the Liebart Col- 
lection (1486-513 = fol. 19°; 1487-514 = fol. 29; 1488-515 = fol. 
71; 1489-516 = fol. 110). 
Hanp A 

It is to be noted in particular that our book starts off, not with 
the usual hierarchy of well-defined scripts peculiar to Tours (square 
capitals, rustic capitals, uncials and the like),‘ but with two lines of 
rustic capitals, uncials, and minuscules badly mixed. 


Hanp B 
(See Plate I, fol. 4, top; see Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 44 = fol. 2) 


This hand begins Alcuin’s letter to Arno not only without the 
usual Tours hierarchy of well-defined scripts but without a title of 
any sort. This is hardly the way to begin a book intended as a 
present, even if the work had to be hurried. Hand B is not unlike 
Hand A. It is larger, however, and tends to group the letters in 
twos and threes. 


1 Wilhelm Kohler, Mittelalterliche Handschriften, Paléograph., kunsthist., liter. u. biblio- 
theksgeschichtl. Untersuchungen. Festgabe zum 60. Geburtst. von Hermann Degering (Leipzig: 
K. W. Hiersemann, 1926). 

2 Rand and Howe, ‘The Vatican Livy and the Script of Tours,’ Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, I (1917), 1-38. 

3 W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, 461: ‘(From Tours — “‘saec. viii — foll. 1-109 in Conti- 
nental, foll. 110-143 in Anglo-Saxon minuscule’’). If, as seems likely, Cologne 106 belongs 
to Alcuin’s time, this MS. must be earlier than Alcuin.’ 

4 For an account of this hierarchy of scripts and of the preservation of the purity of single 
styles of script at Tours, see L. Delisle, ‘Mémoire sur l’école calligraphique de Tours au ix® 
siécle,’ Mémoires de l’académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres XXXII, 1°° Partie (Paris: 1885). 
Some Tours manuscripts of the early ninth century do not show this hierarchy of scripts. 
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a is represented by both the minuscule and the double-c forms. 
In the latter the upper extremities of both c-parts have heavy dots 
(as in Hand A). g resembles somewhat the figure 3-9 of Tours. The 
back of h is tall and tends to curve toward the left after the Merovin- 
gian fashion; this is a mark of relatively early date. 

Ligatures are frequent in the case of @ (often written sepa- 
rately — ae — however, or with the cedilla), st, re, and re. et is 
represented by the usual symbol & (made in three strokes) and ex 
by a ligature not unlike this symbol, with its final stroke going all 
the way through the line. 

Abbreviations are fairly common.' 

1 No abbreviations have been cited here and none will be cited in the description of the 
subsequent hands unless they be unusual or apparently characteristic of an individual hand. 
A fairly complete list of the ordinary abbreviations in all twenty-one hands and of some of 


the more unusual abbreviations in the hands not described in this article would include the 
following: 


dixit: di quem: qm 
esse: ae san qui: q with small i above (Hand R 
est: e-e: + only). 
fratres, frs fribus quibus: The sign for qui described just 
etc.: above plus 6; (Hand D only). 
gloria: gla quod: qd 
idest: quoniam: qnm; qNm (Hand H only). 
liber: lib quos: qs 
meus: ms saecula, _scla, scli, sclo, sclm, sclorum, scl 
nobis: nob etc.: plus the usual abbreviation for 
nomen: nom -orum (see below) 
non: n secundum: secdm 
noster, nr, nra, nri, nrae, nre, nrm, sicut: sic (Hands N and R only). 
ete.: nrorum, nrarum, nris, nras sunt: st 
omnia: oma tempore: tempr 
omnes: om vel: ul 
nunc: ne verbis: uerb 
post: p vester, urae, ure 
quam: qm ete.: urorum, uris 
quasi: vobis: uob 


SyYLLABIC ABBREVIATIONS 


bus: b; b: (Hand M only). 
con:  ¢ (Hand R only). 
m: a horizontal stroke over a vowel. 
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The dot at the middle of a letter seems to be used for both 


half- and full-stop. 
On the whole this hand does not look like one of Tours. 


Hanp C 
(See Plate I, fol. 4, bottom) 


This elegant hand gives something of a block effect. Its letters 
are formed with thinner strokes than are those of Hand B and tend 
to slant toward the left. It does not suggest the manner of Tours. 
It has certain Irish touches: cf., e.g., the ornate capital Q at the 
end of fol. 4. 

a is represented by both the double c-form and the ordinary 
minuscule, the latter being rare at first and commoner later on. 
d appears in its minuscule and uncial forms. g has two varieties, 
both of which tend to be almost closed at the bottom: the first is 
wide open at the top, the second closed. Both varieties are used 
regardless of any rule or order. m and n appear not only in the’ 
ordinary minuscule form but occasionally with hooks bending 


mus: m  m witha stroke slanting downward (Hand L only) 


nus: 0 

orum: the usual compendium for -or plus a curved, downward cross-stroke; the same except 
with cross-stroke hooked at both ends (Hand P only). 

per: p 

prae: p 

pro: pp with a curved, downward stroke attached at left. 

que: 4q; 

ter: 

tus: ¢ 


us: an apostrophe over a letter. 


Nomina SACRA 


sanctus, etc.: cs, Sca, SCi, Scae, 
apostolorum: apt plus the usual abbrevia- sce, scam, sco, scarum, 
tion for -orum. Scos, Scis 

deus, etc.: ds, di, do, dm _ words includ- _scissimo, scissimam, 
dominus, dns, dni, dno, dam, dym ing forms of scissime, scificatio, 

ete.: (Hand N only), dne sanctus: scifickur, scitati, scuario 
Tesus, etc.: ihs, ihu, ihm spiritus, efc.:  sps, spm, spu, spitales 
Israel: isrl Christus, etc.:  xps, xpi, Xpo, Xpm, xpe, 
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toward the right at the ends of all the strokes. In addition, both 
letters are occasionally semiuncials, m at the end of a word and n 
within a word. y is always dotted. 

Ligatures are frequent: & is formed by writing an e with a long 
central tongue so that a downstroke may be added to form an in- 
verted ¢. There is a somewhat similar ligature for ex, and, curiously 
enough, for ec. Though ae is sometimes written as two separate 
letters, it is often compressed to @ or represented by e with the 
cedilla. ct, rt and st respectively are regular combinations. The 
ligature of capital N and T appears at the end of a word. or, and 
once ur, also occur. High-backed r is joined regularly with e and 
with o (once with the stroke of the o continued into a long upward 
flourish). 

The only sign of punctuation is the dot at the middle of a letter. 


Hanno E 


(See Plate IV, fol. 6%; see Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 45 = fol. 15) 

The table of contents is written in the same ink (brown) and the 
same plain, smooth hand as the text of the pages following. It is a 
very early specimen of such a table. Note the rude, but even, 
uncials of the first line. In the table uncial (and semiuncial) m and 
semiuncial N (with a long left-hand shaft) appear. 

Particularly worthy of attention in Hand E is the frequent ap- 
pearance of a dot or comma in the circle or circles of a capital or 
uncial letter, especially O and Q, but also B, D, H, M, P, U. At 
times (as on fol. 15) the tail of the Q starts with this dot. This 
phenomenon is so frequent in appearance as to constitute a distinct 
trait.1 An Irish capital B appears on fol. 14. 

Minuscule a and double c-a both occur. 6 and / at times tend to 
curve in the Irish way. d appears as the ordinary minuscule, as the 
broad-based form with the top of the loop bowed in, and as the 
uncial. The top of the g is usually closed. 

Ligatures occur as follows: ct (but sometimes c and i are separate), 
rt, ra (with double c-a), ri (with i-longa; occasionally only), ro (with 


1 The sporadic appearances of this phenomenon in MSS of Tours hardly constitute a 
trait of the school. 
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upward stroke at end of word), st, nt (minuscule n with its right- 
hand stroke extended along the line and crossed by a down stroke), 
en (not always; sometimes with a rather tall e), ez (i-longa). e with 
the cedilla (less commonly @ except in the ligature for aet) repre- 
sents ae. ¢& is peculiar in that the bottom is usually open. 

Notable abbreviations are b; and b; (bus), q:, and q; (que), 
ej.: (eius), Nra (with uncial N), p:, quam (postquam), sum (i.e., 
suum; a sort of sickle-shaped u above the minuscule w). 

It should be noted that -tur is not always abbreviated, but that 
when it is, it is represented by what Lindsay calls! the Italian 
sign (a horizontal stroke with a small vertical cap at either end) 
over the 

The dot is used for the half stop; the comma for the full stop 
(just the opposite of our present-day system). Both are placed on 
or near the line. Later marks have occasionally been added. The 
vocative O is marked with an acute accent,’ as often in manuscripts 
of Tours. 

The hand is somewhat compressed on fol. 14” and somewhat 
expanded on fol. 17, but nevertheless the same. It has a slight 
resemblance in spots (cf. fol. 15, e.g.) to the work of Vera in Cologne 
MS. 67.4 


Hanp F 
(See Plate ITI, fol. 16) 


The lines are thinner and lighter than are those of Hand E. At 
first double c-a and minuscule a are used, as in the preceding hand, 
but later on open a and broad closed a are also used. The g is open 
at both top and bottom. At the end of a line semiuncial m some- 
times appears. Ligatures for et, or and re are frequent. Notable is 
the abbreviation q: (que).° -tur is always written out in full. 

Noteworthy is the capital Q with one dot in the middle and 
another outside and at the bottom. The dot or comma in the centre 


1 Notae Latinae, p. 378. 

2 Cf. lapidaretur (fol. 10), continetur (fol. 11). 

3 See fol. 15°. 

4 See A. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, Il. Serie, Band I, Lief. VI, Tafel 10 (fol. 2%). 
5 The comma after q: is added by a later hand in a lighter ink. 
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of a capital as a distinct trait has already been mentioned in the 
case of Hand E. 

Whenever Hand F quotes verses from the Psalms, it fails not 
only to give them a distinctive script which will set them off from 
the body of the text but even to give them the ordinary honor of 
indention. 


Hanp G 


The title-line and the capitals of the abecedary which follow are 
rubricated. 


Hanp H 


The lemmata (i.e., the verses quoted from the Psalms) are treated 
in a variety of ways. They are indicated sometimes by red initials; 
sometimes by a complete line of red uncials; and sometimes by no 
means at all. The use of red uncials suggests, to be sure, the Alcuin- 
ian manner, but somehow or other the uncials do not seem quite 
right.’ If anything may be gleaned from the variety of usage above, 
it is the suspicion that our manuscript may have been carelessly 
copied from a book of Tours, which would hardly have permitted 
the irregularities described. 


Hanp 


The hand is in many respects a good imitation of Tours, but it is 
not the real thing. 


Hanp K 


(See Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 46 = fol. 27; E. K. Rand, ‘On the Symbols 
of Abbreviations for -TUR,’ Specutum II [1927], 52, 
Plate I, fol. 29”) 


This hand is compact. Its tall letters are heavily clubbed. Its g 
in particular has a distinct form, with a vertical shaft, top closed 
and bottom nearly (sometimes actually) closed. The regular min- 
uscule a seems to be the only form used. Minuscule m and n resemble 
the script of Tours. Uncial N is used frequently with a minuscule. 
y is dotted. 


1 Cf. the TITULUS on fol. 20, e.g. 
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The common ligatures are & (in 3 strokes, the top of the e and 
the vertical shaft of the inverted ¢ being the second and third strokes 
respectively), nt (uncial N with a stroke over the right hand shaft; 
at the end of a line), orum, re (high-backed r), ri (high-backed r 
and 7-longa), rum (high-backed r with stroke slanting down toward 
left), st, ta (with 7-longa). 

The following abbreviations are to be noted: emdari (emendar'), 
mtis (mentis), memto (memento). Especially important are the H- 
symbol for enim (supplied above the line on fol. 32”), the ‘Insular 
symbol’ for reliqua ' and the 2-symbol for -tur. 

The original sign of punctuation seems to have been the dot at 
the center of a letter. Additional strokes are by a later hand — the 
hand, no doubt, responsible for the slanting strokes over the prepo- 
sition a. 

Contrast the careful use of uncials (in black) for headings (on 
ff. 27, 27°, 29, 29", etc.) with the less formal means previously 
used in our codex for denoting lemmata.? A manuscript written at 
Tours in the early ninth century would certainly have been equally 
formal with the lemmata. Can it be, then, that Hand K is copying 


a Tours original more faithfully than Hand H? 


Hann M 


Notable is the fact that only the first word (or two words) of 
lemmata are given in red uncials. Compare the varying treatmert 
of lemmata in Hands F and H. Possibly we may say that each 
scribe was treating in his own way the more formal usage of a Tours 
original. 

Hanp N 
(See Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 39 = fol. 43”) 


This hand, a rather attractive Insular® script, betrays many 
evidences of Continental influence. The hand varies somewhat from 


1 W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 30: rl with a horizontal line through the top of the /. 

2 See the description of Hand H, p. 45, above. 

3 The script, in general appearance, certainly seems Irish, but there are many Anglo- 
Saxon traits: the abbreviations, e.g., the uncials and minuscules on fol. 47, etc. Perhaps we 
have to deal with an Irish scribe who has spent some time in an English scriptorium. 


t 
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folio to folio: on fol. 46, e.g., it becomes very cursive; on ff. 47 ff. 
it is regular again and extremely compact." 

There are four varieties of a: open a, minuscule a with the top 
strokes meeting to form a fairly sharp point, minuscule a with the 
right hand stroke slightly overhanging at the top, minuscule a with 
the right hand stroke projecting considerably at the top. 6 is occa- 
sionally curved, as one might expect in Anglo-Saxon script, but it is 
more often straight. d has both the reg@ar open form of the pointed 
Insular script and the uncial form. eé is high-topped. g occasionally 
resembles the semiuncial g of Tours, but more often it has the regular 
Insular shape. Regardless of its form, however, g is always open at 
the top and closed at the bottom (except in the cursive lines on fol. 
46, in which the g is open at the bottom). / is not particularly curved 
but it frequently descends well below the line. Uncial N appears 
rarely. r (the minuscule form) and s descend even further below 
the line quite regularly. Twice at least u is written above a letter.? 
The lower left-hand part of z is often a double line, one part of which 
is sometimes joined with the preceding letter. 

Ligatures are frequently employed. Note & made in three strokes 
(the base, the top loop, the side stroke) and the numerous combina- 
tions of high-backed e with other letters (g, m, n, r, p, t, ete.). ¢ and 
t are combined but rarely; s and ¢ quite regularly.’ @& is represented 
fairly often by e with the cedilla turned toward the right, — a phe- 
nomenon apparently rare in Insular manuscripts. 

The abbreviations are more numerous than are those of most of 
the hands that precede Hand N. The following are to be noted: 
a distinctive stroke over a letter for m,* 6 plus an apothecary’s 
ounce sign (bus), q plus the same sign (que; quae on fol. 41"), ¢ (con), 
the h-symbol for autem, t (vel), nc (nunc). There are several com- 


1 At first glance the hand on ff. 47 ff., seems to be quite different from Hand N; a care- 
ful inspection, however, reveals it to be the same. 

2 Fol. 51: perdidimus; fol. 51%: tempus. 

3 The ligature of s and ¢ does not seem to be a characteristic of Insular script. 

4 The stroke resembles an elongated s tilted toward the left. The left-hand end is hooked 
upward; the right-hand end downward. This stroke is occasionally a mere extension of the 
letter over which it appears. 
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pendia of special importance.' Four are common to Anglo-Saxon and 
Continental scripts but not to Irish: nob, (nobis),? p (per),® gd 
(quod),* qué (quoniam). One is specifically Anglo-Saxon:’ ¢ with a 
sinuous line for -tur ® (once for -tor, on fol. 53", possibly by mistake). 
And two, finally, are common enough on the Continent but rare in 
England or Ireland: s with the comma at the middle of the right- 
hand side for sed’ and sve for sicut.* 

The punctuation is simple enough. The comma at the middle of 
a letter represents both half- and full-stop. A stroke is often placed 
over the pronouns me, se, te, etc.° 

The treatment of the lemmata is interesting. As in Hand M, the 
plan was to write only the first word (or two words) in red uncials.’° 
Here, however, the plan is not always carried out. On fol. 43” and 
fol. 53", e.g., while spaces are left for lemmata, the rubricator has 
failed to do his part and the words have been supplied in light brown 
ink by a hasty Continental hand nearly contemporary with that of 
the text." On fol. 47 a very English sort of uncial appears and on 
fol. 48 both English uncials and (once only) minuscules. 


In contradistinction to the orderly arrangement of lines of poetry 
exhibited in most of the well-known Tours manuscripts of the early 
ninth century, we find, on fol. 44”, that four verses of a strophe are 
written as two continuous lines, the first breaking off anywhere, 
regardless of form or sense. On fol. 45’, again, we discover that the 
beginning of each couplet with a capital letter is the only mark that 
distinguishes the verses from ordinary continuous prose. 


1 The first four abbreviations herewith described would seem to do away with the possi- 
bility of our script being Irish (rather than Anglo-Saxon). Of course, every one of these four 
might be traced to Continental (rather than Anglo-Saxon) influence, but, if they were so traced, 
appeal could still be had to the purely Anglo-Saxon sign for -tur. 

2 Lindsay, N.L., pp. 134 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 175 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 254 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 262 ff. § Jbid., pp. 372 ff. 7 Ibid., pp. 283 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 286 ff. Common in Anglo-Saxon script in Continental scriptoria. 

® Over es on fol. 50. 

10 The red uncials of Hand N are less carefully made than are those of Hand M, however, 
and are probably by a different rubricator. 

1 This Continental hand regularly uses y for 7. 
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Hanp O 
As in Hand N, the four verses of a strophe are written as two 
continuous lines, the first breaking off anywhere, regardless of form 


or sense. 
Hanp Q 


(See Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 40 = fol. 58) 

The ink of this hand is light brown, as contrasted with the black 
of the preceding hand. The scribe is Insular, but he has been trained 
in an Anglo-Saxon rather than an Irish scriptorium.' 

The occasional appearance of an open a is probably due simply 
to the failure of the ink to appear in the thin stroke that comes down 
at the left from the top. It is doubtful whether the scribe intended 
to write open a at all. c is never high. e is often no higher than the 
other low letters. g is a more regular Insular type than is the g of 
Hand N. Initial 7 is frequently a tall letter. m and n sometimes 
terminate abruptly at the bottom and sometimes end in tiny hooks 
or dots. The top of s is on a level with the tops of the low letters; 
its bottom is well below the line. The lower left-hand part of z is 
usually extended toward the right and then toward the left again in 
an elaborate flourish. 

Ligatures of high-backed e with m, n, r, t, and z are common. 
Practically no other ligatures appear. 

Abbreviations are rare. Words which are abbreviated in some 
instances are written in full in others.? quo appears for quoniam. 

The only original sign of punctuation is the dot at the middle of 
_ a letter. A stroke is occasionally placed over short words to help 
insure their identity.’ 

The first word (or two words) of lemmata is written sometimes 
in rather good (fol. 55, e.g.), sometimes in slightly unequal (fol. 55”, 
e.g.), uncials.* 


1 The scribe of Hand N, as has already been stated, was perhaps an Irishman trained in 
a scriptorium (Insular or Continental) where the Anglo-Saxon script prevailed. Hand Q, how- 
ever, shows no special Irish traits. Indeed it resembles most closely the Anglo-Saxon script 
of Fulda, although there is no reason to suppose that the scribe came from there. 

2 Cf. nostris, fol. 56, but na, nri, nras, elsewhere. Cf. also israhel, fol. 55, but ésrl, fol. 56’. 

3 Cf. é and #, fol. 55. 

‘ Cf. the varying treatment of lemmata in Hands F, H, M, N. 
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Hanno R 


All titles, as well as the explicit on fol. 62 and the incipit on fol. 73, 
are written in rubricated uncials.' 

Throughout this hand three forms of abbbreviation stroke are 
used: the simple wavy line (high at the left and low at the right), 
the straight line hooked at both ends (up at the left, down at the 
right), and the elongated s on its left side. The 7-symbol for et, 
finally, may be due to Insular influence.’ 


Hanp S 
(See Arndt, op. cit., Taf. 47 = fol. 67) 
The black ink resembles that used by Hand R, but the letters 


are somewhat heavier and blacker. 

The ordinary Caroline minuscule form and the double-c form of a 
both appear. d and e are formed in three strokes. g is normally 
made in four strokes. It is open at top and bottom. Despite its 
verticality it is stately and well-fashioned. Uncial N appears as the 
first letter of Non. All of the incidental capitals are fairly good. 

The ligatures are few: & (closed at the bottom), ra and re (both 
with high-backed r) and st (not always a ligature, however). 

The abbreviations are likewise few and these few are sparingly 
used. . Noteworthy are b’ (bus), ei’ (eius), au and aut (autem), qm 
and gnm (quoniam), and a capricious compendium: cantabt (can- 
tabunt). There is evidence that the manuscript from which the 
scribe was copying had qm as an abbreviation for quam.* 

A comma on, or just above, the line is the only original mark of 
punctuation. Other marks have been added later. te frequently 
receives an accent to distinguish its identity as a pronoun. 


1 On fol. 64” the rubricator writes as a title Orat utilis ad animae and forgets the rest. 

2 See Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 76. 

3 On fol. 69Y the scribe has written gnm (i.e., quoniam) and has then drawn a line through 
it and substituted quam. The most likely explanation, it seems to me, is that the scribe saw 
in his model gm (which can mean either quam or quoniam), and, reading it (as it happened, 
erroneously) as guoniam, set down another abbreviation for guoniam in his work, viz., gnm. 
Upon reviewing his work the scribe realized that guoniam was not the right word, and, con- 
sulting his model, discovered that he should have understood the ambiguous gm of the model 


as quam. 
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The title omitted on fol. 65 is supplied in the upper and right 
margins by a hand that uses the same light brown ink as Hand A. 
There is no reason, however, to believe that this hand is identical 
with A. The first line of the prayer on fol. 71 is written in rubricated 
uncials; the first line of the prayer on fol. 71’, on the other hand, in 
rubricated rustic capitals. 

Except for the vertical g the script has much of the aspect of the 
script of Tours. The famous books certainly attributed to Tours, 
however, do not exhibit the random use of two styles of writing to 
begin two successive prayers of equal importance. 


Hanp U 


While the three lines in black uncials on fol. 71” are specimens of 
fairly good script, the crude attempt at a hierarchical arrangement 
of the various styles is not characteristic of the best known manu- 
scripts certainly attributed to Tours. 


From the foregoing description of the various hands of Cologne 
MS. 106 it seems necessary to conclude that our manuscript can 
hardly have been written at Tours. Despite the occasional Mar- 
tinian flavor of certain details (in Hands J and §, e.g.), the general 
appearance of the script is most unlike that of the famous books 
known definitely to have been written at St Martin’s. The script, 
in fact, is neither that of the mid-century books! nor that of the 
beginning of the century ? (i.e., when Alcuin was supposed to have 
written our codex: 802 A.pD.). 

In scanning the description of the various hands of Cologne MS. 
106, the reader will have noticed that four kinds of compendia are 
used for -tur: the figure-2 sign, ¢ with the apostrophe, the Italian 
sign * (a horizontal stroke with a small vertical cap at either end) 
and the so-called Anglo-Saxon symbol ‘ (a long, wavy vertical line, 
like a cursive s, cutting the right end of the top stroke of the ?#). 

1 See p. 39 above, and Delisle, ‘Mémoire sur ]’école calligraphique de Tours au ix® siécle,’ 
Mémoires de lV académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, XXXII, 1"° Partie (Paris, 1885). 

2 See p. 39 above. 


3 Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 373. 
* Ibid., p. 453; Pal. Lat., III (1924), 7. 
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The occurrence of the apostrophe affords us no difficulty. The fre- 
quent appearance of the 2-sign, however, in a manuscript supposed 
to have been written at Tours under Alcuin’s direction in 802 would 
seem to be a considerable stumbling block, for according to Lind- 
say! the constant use of this figure-2 sign in a codex indicates, 
ceteris paribus of course, that the codex was written after 820. But 
Rand * has pointed out that the 2-symbol was practised fairly often 
at Cologne (and rarely, he believes, at Tours) at the opening of the 
ninth century. Our manuscript, however, has too many recurrences 
of the 2-sign to have been written at Tours in the early ninth cen- 
tury. The Italian sign and the Anglo-Saxon symbol, moreover, are 
not characteristic of Tours in this period. Hence, if our manuscript 
was written in the early ninth century, it was probably written else- 
where. 

So far in this article several reasons have been adduced to prove 
that Cologne MS. 106 can hardly be a book of Tours. That it is 
more probably a book of Cologne was suggested by Rand * and has 
been indicated at various points in this discussion. In order to test 
carefully the latter probability I shall list in chronological order, 
in so far as is possible, manuscripts which definitely belong to 
Cologne and I shall note points of similarity between them and our 
codex. There will hardly be need of starting earlier ‘ than the time 
of Hildebald, archibishop of Cologne from 791-819. During his 
term of office there were certainly written ten manuscripts which 
bear the inscription CODEX SANCTI PETRI SUB PIO PATRE 
HILDEBALDO SCRIPTUS or the like, and almost certainly 
twelve others which because of the nature of the correcting hands 
seem to belong with this group. Of these twenty-two ° books I have 

1 Notae Latinae, p. 377, and “The (Early) Lorsch Scriptorium,’ Pal. Lat., ITI (1924), 13 ff. 

2 ‘On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -rur,’ Specutum II (1927), 52-65. Lindsay, 
N. L., p. 376, notes occasional appearances of the 2-symbol before 820. 

3 ‘On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -Tur,’ Specutum II (1927), 58. 

4 Chroust, Mon. Pal., II Ser., Band I, has only two plates of MSS written in Hildebald’s 
time (Lief. VI, Tafel 10: MS. 67, fol. 2%; and Lief. VII-Tafel 1: MS. 83", fol. 2). For MSS 


subsequent to Hildebald, however, he has 22 plates (representing MSS written between 819 
and 1232) from which the reader may gain a general idea of the later development of the script 


of Cologne. 
5 H. Foerster, Die Abkiirzungen in den Kélner Handschriften der Karolingerzeit (Tiibingen: 
Laupp, 1916), p. 5, selects for treatment only fourteen manuscripts that were surely written 
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been able to make a cursory study of less than half,’ but of enough, 


I am convinced, to determine the question in hand. Further inves- 
tigation in the history of the School of Cologne is, of course, strongly 
to be desired and I hope at some later date to make additional con- 
tributions to the study which I have begun here. 

The dates of some of the manuscripts I have considered may be 
tentatively defined within relatively narrow limits.? It seems fairly 
certain, for example, that No. 83" (a computistical treatise) was 
written about 805. No. 54 (a miscellany, containing Jerome’s com- 
mentaries on the other prophets, etc.) is somewhat earlier.* With 
it may be classed No. 103 (computistical treatises) on the basis of 
the clear, stately, antique appearance of its script and the traces of 
Merovingian influence.’ No. 76 (opuscula of St Augustine) exhibits 
a normal, not a fanciful, development of the Merovingian script 
together with a definitely Irish flavor. It has numerous early traits: 


under Hildebald: 41, 51, 54, 55, 63, 65, 67, 74, 80, 83", 92, 108, 115, 171. Jaffé and Watten- 
bach in their catalogue, Ecclesiae Metropolitanae Coloniensis Codices Manuscripti (Berlin: 
1874), p. 4 ff., add eight others: 

Agnoscimus autem in eis (i.e., in Hildebaldian MSS) et in aliis nonnullis, quos eiusdem 
generis esse apparet, librarios veteri disciplina imbutos, ex Italia procul dubio arcessitos 
illos, qui notarum Tironiarum plenam adhuc notitiam habebant et in emendandis codicibus, 
qui diligenter a correctoribus relegebantur, eis usi sunt. Quas quidem notas adhibitas videmus 
in codicibus XIII, LII, LXXV, LXXVI, ...CXXII, CLXIV, CLXXXIV, CC...’ (I 
have omitted from this list XCIII and XCVIII, which were written under Hadebald, CIII, 
which is included in Foerster’s list, and CCXII, which belonged to Cologne in Hildebald’s 
time but was not necessarily written there at that time.) 

1 As I have already pointed out (p. 28, note 2) my chief source of information in this 
study has been the notes and photographs lent me by Professor Rand. 

2 The interesting and significant abbreviations for -tur, which are considered later (pp. 57 ff.) 
are not used here as evidence for date. 

3 According to Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 29, the first part was written in 798 and the 
rest in 805. Chroust, op. cit., II Serie, Band I, Lief. VII, Tafel 1 (fol. 2), assigns the entire MS. 
as probably belonging to the latter date. Foerster, op. cit., p. 5, follows Chroust (‘um 805’). 
E. K. Rand, ‘On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -rur,’ Specuum II (1927), 58-59, points 
out that the antique character of the abbreviations bespeaks a fairly early date, a date which 
might well be 805. Cf. B. Krusch, Studien zur christlichen mittelalterlichen Chronologie, pp. 195 ff.; 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, XVII, 442, Tafel 3, second example (3 lines of fol. 76). 

4 Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 17, assign it to the end of the eighth, or the beginning of 
the ninth century. Rand, art. cit., p. 60, notes that h with Merovingian sloping shaft is com- 
mon in several of the hands. 

5 Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 40, say simply Hildebaldi iussu scriptus. The computistical 
contents of this MS. may eventually yield some positive clue as to its date. 

Tbid., p. 25: ‘saec viti.’ 
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the h with the shaft sloping toward the left ' (as in No. 54), antique 
Irish initials,? old-looking uncials; * it may, therefore, be accounted 
one of the first of the books of Hildebald, if indeed it was not written 
a bit before his time. Nos 63, 65 and 67 (the three forming a unit 
that contains St Augustine’s commentary on the Psalms) show a 
clear, plain, round script in which cursive traits are retained and 
embellished,‘ a script which is to be placed perhaps, but by no means 
certainly, just after the time of No. 83". So even is the work of the 
ten nuns ° responsible for these three intimately connected manu- 
scripts that one might well refer the script to the tenth century, 
were it not for open a and for the initials with Merovingian animals 
and crude lace-patterns. No. 171 (homilies),° finally, is patently 
one of the later Hildebaldian codices. In so far as I have been able 
to determine, there is no h with shaft sloping to the left (as in Nos 
54 and 76) or any other antique trait. The Merovingianisms seem 
to have been ironed out, though some of them are retained and em- 
bellished. 

The manuscripts just described may, then, be arranged as follows 
in what approximates chronological order: 


Early in the Hildebaldian 
period (791-819): No. 76 
Nos 54 and 103 


Circa 805: No. 83" 
Nos 63, 65, 67 (?) 
Late in the Hildebaldian 
period: No. 171 


Here we have our touchstones. If we apply them with due care, we 


1 Ff. 2, 146, 170, etc. 

2 The outline of the ornamental initial L on fol. 2, e.g., is certainly Irish. 

3 E.g., the uncial ¢ on fol. 17. 

4 Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., 21 ff.: saec. iz. For No. 67 see Chroust, op. cit., II Serie, 
Band I, Lief. VI, Tafel 10 (fol. 2”). 

5 Jaffé-Wattenbach, loc. cit., and Chroust, loc. cit., name only nine scribes. Foerster, op. 
cit., pp. 6, 7, demonstrates the existence of a tenth, unnamed, scribe. 

* Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., 71: CODEX SCIPETRI SUB PIO PATRE HILDIBALDO 
SCRIPTUS on fol. 1. E. K. Rand, ‘On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -rur,’ Specutum, II 
(1927), 60. 
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may be able to discover both the provenience and the approximate 
date of our much-debated codex. 

I shall proceed at once to set down the manuscripts in the order 
in which they appear in the table above and to note in each case 
traits which our own book also possesses.' 


No. 76 

Fol. 1": careful table of contents (‘In hoc corpore continetur’: 
uncials); cf. No. 106, fol. 6 (‘In huius codicelli corpore 
continentur’: minuscules). 


Ff. 2, 2", 16, 146, 157" 
and often elsewhere: Merovingian hk with back sloping toward 
left; cf. No. 106, fol. 4, e.g. (my Plate I, 

top). 
There is no identity of hand. No. 76 represents an earlier stage than 
No. 106 but it suggests the same school. 


No. 54 


Fol. 2”: | Merovingian sloping h (see E. K. Rand, ‘On the Symbols 
of Abbreviations for -TUR,’ Specutum II [1927, Plate 
IV, 60]); cf. No. 106 (my Plate I, top). 


Ff. 3, 40", 41, 159": (see my Plate II for fol. 41) the same style, 
but not the same hand, as No. 106, fol. 4, the 
lower hand (my Plate I, bottom). The letters 
;  aresimilar. In No. 106, however, the writing 
slopes to the left, whereas it is vertical in 
No. 54. 


Ff. 41,82: (see my Plate II for the capitals of the heading on 
fol. 41) capital O with a comma inside; cf. No. 106 in 
several hands (my Plate III: Q twice with dots inside 
and out; and my Plate IV: M with two commas, 
Q twice with comma and once with dot). 


1 In this article, of course, only a limited number of plates can be used. The reader is, 
therefore, referred, whenever possible, to facsimiles readily available elsewhere. 
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Fol. 1: 
Ff. 51’, 190%: 
Fol. 57”: 


Ff. 132, 134: 


Fol. 192” 
(bottom): 


Fol. 2: 


Fol. 25: 


Fol. 45: 


Fol. 151°: 


Fol. 1: 
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No. 103 
in title in three cases O with comma inside; cf. No. 
106 in several hands (my Plates III and IV). 
cf. No. 106, fol. 16 (my Plate III). No. 106 is not 
quite so thick, but it has the same blocky effect. 
Merovingian sloping h (my Plate V, a); cf. No. 106 
(my Plate I, top). 
(see my Plate VI for fol. 134) the hand is very near, 
but not quite the same as, that of No. 106, fol. 6” 
(my Plate IV). 
there is a suggestion of the same fine sort of hand 
(though it is not the same hand) in No. 106, ff. 61°— 
62. 

No. 83" 
(see Chroust, op. cit., II Serie, Band I, Lief. VII, 
Tafel 1) though the hand is not quite the same, the 
style is similar to that of No. 106, fol. 2. 
(see Rand, art. cit., Plate II) not quite the same 
hand, but very close to No. 106, fol 29° (Rand, 
art. cit., Plate I). Capital O with a large dot; cf. 
No. 106 (my Plates III and IV). 
(see my Plate V, b) capital C and capital O, both 
with comma (the latter three times); cf. No. 106 
(my Plates III and IV). 
an approach to the style of Tours, similar to that in 
No. 106, fol. 22, but even nearer, surpassing No. 106 
in large elegance. (Cf. the similar approaches to this 
style in No. 83", ff. 2, 14, 97.) The approaches to 
this style in No. 106, therefore, are not in themselves 
proof that the manuscript was written at Tours. 


No. 67 


capital O with a large dot; cf. No. 106 (my Plates 
III and IV). 
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Fol. 2”: (see Chroust, op. cit., II Serie, Band I, Lief. VI, 
Tafel 10) the hand is rather squat like that of No. 
106, fol. 29" (see E. K. Rand, art. cit., Plate I). 


No. 171 


Fol. 2: the hand resembles that of No. 106, fol. 65. 

Ff. 42, 42”: (see my Plate V, c, for fol. 42) capital Q with comma; 
cf. No. 106 (my Plates ITI and IV). 

Fol. 54”: a near approach to the style of Tours; cf. similar 
approaches in No. 106, fol. 22, etc., and in other 
Hildebaldian books (No. 83", fol. 151°, ete.). No. 
106 was not, therefore, necessarily written at Tours. 

Fol. 55: the hand resembles that of No. 106, ff. 22-22”. 


Note should be made, finally, of Cologne MS. 213 (a collection of 
canons), which may possibly, though not necessarily, have been 
produced at Cologne! during Hildebald’s tenure of office or just 
before.?, This manuscript is written in a fine Insular (probably 
Anglo-Saxon) hand,’ the very style of script used by Hand N of 
No. 106. Here we have at least a possible parallel, a parallel which 
future investigation may well prove to be a certain one. 

In the face of the evidence presented above it seems to me natural 
to conclude that Cologne MS. 106 is a book of Cologne and that it 
was written about the time of No. 83". 

A consideration of the Hildebaldian abbreviations for -tur serves 
to confirm this fact. It has already been pointed out‘ that the 
figure-2 sign was in general use at Cologne at the opening of the 
ninth century and that its appearance in Cologne MS. 106 does not 
by any means preclude the possibility that our codex was written 
within the dates of Hildebald’s tenure of office (791-819). It may 
be noted now, moreover, that a considerable variety of compendia 


1 Maasen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts, I (Gratz, 1870), 
511, holds that it may well have been done at Cologne. Chroust, however, op. cit., II Serie, 
Band I, Lief. VI, Taf. 9, cites the quantity of its ligatures and the character of its orthography 
as indications that it may have been done in France. 

2 Chroust, loc, cit., calls it ‘ saec. viii.’ 

3 Chroust, loc. cit., reproduces ff. 1 and 59. 

Page 51. 
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for -tur such as occurs in No. 106 1 may be found in many Hildebal- 
dian books. So far, then, as the provenience and date of the codex 
in hand are concerned, there is no need for any further consideration 
of the Cologne usage in abbreviations for -tur. For the history of 
the script of Cologne in general, however, it will be no waste of time 
to indicate briefly the vagaries of style and a possible explanation 
for them. 

To attain as high a degree of accuracy in treatment as possible 
it will be best to cite here only those manuscripts of Hildebald whose 
dates have been shown above to be defined within relatively narrow 
limits. No. 76, the oldest in our group, displays, among other sym- 
bold, a special variety of the Italian sign (a horizontal, or slanting, 
line with a short vertical stroke at each end, the one at the left 
pointing upward, the one at the right downward).* But it expresses 
-tur most commonly by a symbol of the 2-species which resembles, 
in its various forms, a figure 2 with the bottom curved downward,‘ 
a flying bird ° or a small minuscule h.° That all of these variations 
are the work of the original scribe and that they do not presuppose 
the apostrophe is evident from the manner in which they are made. 
In each case the left-hand stroke is either nearly horizontal (often 
straight as well) ’ or slanting toward the left at the top; * in no case 
is this stroke curled underneath toward the left like an apostrophe. 
It is significant that the apostrophe does not occur it all in this 

1 No. 106 shows the following: the 2-sign, the apostrophe, ‘the Italian sign’ (a horizontal 
stroke with a small vertical cap at either end: cf. W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 373) and 
the Anglo-Saxon symbol (a long, wavy line like a cursive s, cutting the right end of the top 
stroke of the ¢: cf. Lindsay, op. cit., p. $79). Abbreviations for many of the Hildebaldian 
books are conveniently presented in Foerster’s table (op. cit., pp. 100, 101), where, however, 
no instances of the ‘Italian sign’ appear. 

2 Of the other Hildebaldian books I have studied (through Professor Rand’s notes and 
photographs) Nos 74 and 115 show both the apostrophe and the 2-sign commonly, while 
No. 92, though showing both, prefers the former. All of the Hildebaldian books in Foerster 
(op. cit., pp. 100, 101) other than those in my chronological list (with the exception of No. 80) 
show both the apostrophe and the 2-sign commonly. No. 80 has the 2-sign but rarely and the 
apostrophe in only one instance (fol. 125”). For signs other than the 2-symbol and the apos- 
trophe in the codices mentioned above see Foerster, loc. cit. 

5 E.g., fol. 2: praeponuntur; fol. 214: aguntur. 

‘ E.g., fol. 169: legitur. 5 E.g., ff. 109 and 182: igitur. 

6 E.g., fol. 158: sequitur; and fol. 161: consentitur. 7 Ditto. 

8 Fol. 169: -legitur; ff. 109 and 182: igitur. 
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manuscript. In No. 54, the second oldest of our group, the figure 
2-sign is common,' while the apostrophe is decidedly rare.? The 
former shows numerous modifications: a sickle-shape, for example,’ 
a figure 2 with the final stroke curved ‘ and other varieties. No. 103 
has three common forms, the horizontal Italian sign,’ the apostro- 
phe ° (almost always in an erasure), the figure 2’ (the last named 
being rarer than the other two), and a fourth rarer variation * in 
which a wavy line like a reversed s is put above the t. No. 83" 
shows both apostrophe * and 2-sign,'® as well as certain modifica- 
tions." No. 67 shows the same two symbols and a modification of 
its own.” Its sister codices, Nos. 63 and 65, as Foerster points out,” 
follow varying usages: the first has the 2-sign but once, the apos- 
trophe but rarely and other abbreviations frequently; the second 
has the apostrophe and other compendia fairly often but the 2-sign 
not at all. No. 171, finally, the latest of our group, exhibits the 
Italian symbol, the 2-sign, and a sort of 7-sign,’® but it has not 
even a single instance of the apostrophe. 

Foerster explains the variety of usage described above somewhat 
as follows.'* Most of the compendia for -tur found at Cologne may 
be accounted for as having arisen from two fundamental forms, the 
apostrophe (or semicircle) and the 2-sign. The first (here he points 
out that he is following Lindsay), which is the older abbreviation, 
gives way eventually to the second. In such manuscripts as No. 74 
(Vera) and No. 103, for example, the original apostrophe has been 
transformed into the 2-symbol. Foerster is certainly correct in 
saying that the apostrophe and the 2-sign are fundamental forms 
and that the former eventually gives way to the latter.” And it is 


1 E.g., fol. 5: habetur; fol. 24: appellabatur; fol. 26: censetur. 


2 E.g., fol. 163: sequuntur. 3 E.g., fol. 82: interpretatur. 

‘ E.g., fol. 14: sequitur. 5 Foerster, op. cit., p. 101. 

® E.g., fol. 134: agebatur. 7 Foerster, loc. cit. 

8 E.g., fol. 167": conturbato; note that the -tur is abbreviated in the middle of a word. 
® E.g., fol. 116: includuntur. 10 E.g., fol. 14: adquiritur. 

" Foerster, loc. cit. 12 Foerster, op. cit., p. 100. 3 Tbid. 


 E.g., fol. 4: contemplabatur; fol. 25°: invenitur. 

1% E.g., fol. 30: adquiruntur; cf. W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 374. 
© Op. cit., p. 111. 

‘7 Cf. the post-Hildebaldian codices cited in Foerster, op. cit., p. 101. 
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surely true that in most Continental centres the former is the older 
abbreviation.! There is some ground, however, for suspecting that 
the apostrophe may not have preceded the 2-sign at Cologne. To 
make my point clear I shall set down a bare chronological outline of 
the usages listed above.” 


Early in the Hilde- 
dian period: No. 76: 2-sign only. 
No. 54: 2-sign common; apostrophe rare. 
No. 103: 2-sign rare; apostrophe in erasures 
only. 

Circa 805: No. 83"; 2-sign and apostrophe both common. 
No. 63: 2-sign once; apostrophe rare. 
No. 65: no 2-sign; apostrophe fairly common. 
No. 67: apostrophe and 2-sign both common. 


Late in the Hilde- 
baldian period: No. 171: 2-sign only. 


It would seem in the face of the evidence that the 2-sign is the 
older abbreviation at Cologne, that the apostrophe is introduced 


fairly early within the Hildebaldian period (from Tours possibly?),° 
that for a time it equals the 2-sign in popularity and is used with it, 
and that it eventually yields, as it does in other Continental centers, 
to the superior strength of the figure 2. I put this suggestion forward 
only as a possible hypothesis. Further investigation may perhaps 
shed light on the all-too-obscure origin and history of the -tur abbre- 
viations. I would point out here, however, as proof of my hypothe- 
sis, the fact that the earliest manuscript of our period (No. 76) 
shows the 2-sign alone and the further fact that the single manu- 
script of our period to have only the apostrophe (No. 65) is relatively 
late.‘ It is interesting to note, finally, that No. 83", the Cologne 
manuscript which has been shown to bear the closest resemblance 
to No. 106, employs (as does No. 106) both the 2-sign and the apos- 

1 Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 376 ff. 

2 T omit from this outline all signs except the 2-symbol and the apostrophe. 

3 Cf. the Tours influence on the script of No. 83" and other MSS, e.g. 


It should be noted too that No. 65 was obviously written at the same time as Nos 63 
and 67, both of which have the 2-sign (No. 63 once; No. 67 commonly). 
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trophe. My previous judgment concerning these two codices is 
further strengthened. 

It may be concluded, then, with a fair degree of certainty, that 
Cologne MS. 106 is a Hildebaldian book written about the time of 
No. 83" (i.e., ca. 805). Certainly it is not the codex sent by Alcuin 
to either Arno or Hildebald. It may well be, however, a badly 
planned and carelessly executed Hildebaldian copy of Alcuin’s 
codex (with additions and omissions): witness the occasional resem- 
blances to the script of Tours and the varying interpretations (some- 
times crude, sometimes careful) by individual scribes of Alcuinian 
uncials, lemmata and titles. Perhaps Alcuin’s codex, through such 
manuscripts as No. 106, may have led to the gradual influence of the 
Tours scriptorium on that of Cologne, for such an influence there 
undoubtedly was.' This matter, however, fascinating and important 
though it is, must be postponed for later discussion. 

1 Chroust, op. cit., II Serie, Band I, Lieferungen VI, VII, VIII, and Band II, Lief. IX, 


shows some twenty-two facsimiles of MSS subsequent to Hildebald (dating 819-1232) which 
will repay study in this connection. 
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FATE IN BOETHIUS AND THE NEOPLATONISTS 
Br HOWARD ROLLIN PATCH 


HE great figure of the orb of destiny in the Fourth Book of 
the Consolatio Philosophiae is the means used by Boethius to 
present his unusual conception of a mutable Fate. The stability of 
the centre is occupied by Providence; all else controlled by the turn- 
ing sphere is subject to Fate, who, however, by this very fact is 
also subservient to God. The whole idea, justly famous and well 
known to later writers, immediately suggested to many the corre- 
sponding idea that Fate’s more customarily fickle sister, Fortune, 
is also subject to God, and thus helped to give us the Christian 
conception of Fortune.’ Brief study will show, nevertheless, that 
the mutability of Fate is probably not original with Boethius; and 
the whole passage has been traced, with apparent satisfaction 
among scholars, to the works of Proclus. It is my intention here to 
offer a different explanation, and to suggest that more important 
problems are involved than have so far been appreciated. 

In the interest of clarity I shall quote the entire passage from the 
Consolatio: 

Siue igitur famulantibus quibusdam prouidentiae diuinis spiritibus 
fatum exercetur seu anima seu tota inseruiente natura seu caelestibus 
siderum motibus seu angelica uirtute seu daemonum uaria sollertia seu ali- 
quibus horum seu omnibus fatalis series texitur, illud certe manifestum est 
immobilem simplicemque gerendarum formam rerum esse prouidentiam, 
fatum uero eorum quae diuina simplicitas gerenda disposuit mobilem nexum 
atque ordinem temporalem. Quo fit ut omnia quae fato subsunt proui- 
dentiae quoque subiecta sint cui ipsum etiam subiacet fatum, quaedam uero 
quae sub prouidentia locata sunt fati seriem superent. Ea uero sunt quae 
primae propinqua diuinitati stabiliter fixa fatalis ordinem mobilitatis 


! The matter is discussed in my study, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 17 ff. For the wheel and its use for divine 
purposes, see pp. 19 and 175. Cf. the interesting interpretation of ‘rota in medio rotae’ as 
the New Testament within the Old, by Hrabanus Maurus, Migne, Paér. Lat., CXII, 1041; 
Abbott Wolberio confirms the tradition, Migne, Patr. Lat., CXCV, 1059. ‘The Tradition 
of the Goddess Fortuna,’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, III, No. 4 (July, 1922), 
pp. 192 ff., may also be consulted. 
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excedunt. Nam ut orbium circa eundem cardinem sese uertentium qui est 
intimus ad simplicitatem medietatis accedit ceterorumque extra locatorum 
ueluti cardo quidam circa quem uersentur existit, extimus uero maiore am- 
bitu rotatus quanto a puncti media indiuiduitate discedit tanto amplioribus 
spatiis explicatur, si quid uero illi se medio conectat et societ, in simplici- 
tatem cogitur diffundique ac diffluere cessat, simili ratione quod longius a 
prima mente discedit maioribus fati nexibus implicatur ac tanto aliquid 
fato liberum est quanto illum rerum cardinem uicinius petit. Quod si su- 
pernae mentis haeserit firmitati, motu carens fati quoque supergreditur 
necessitatem. Igitur uti est ad intellectum ratiocinatio, ad id quod est id 
quod gignitur, ad aeternitatem tempus, ad punctum medium circulus, ita 
est fati series mobilis ad prouidentiae stabilem simplicitatem. Ea series 
caelum ac sidera mouet, elementa in se inuicem temperat et alterna com- 
mutatione transformat; eadem nascentia occidentiaque omnia per similes 
fetuum seminumque renouat progressus. Haec actus etiam fortunasque 
hominum indissolubili causarum conexione constringit, quae cum ab 
immobilis prouidentiae proficiscatur exordiis, ipsas quoque immutabiles 
esse necesse est.’ 


For all its length this section is remarkably compact, and every 
detail has its significance for the purposes of this paper. In the last 
sentence quoted we may observe that Boethius himself has not been 
careful to distinguish between the works of Fate and those of For- 
tune, and thus that Fortune would be an easy substitute for Fate 
in the passage. The stability and simplicity of Providence are several 
times emphasized, in words like immobilem, simplicem, diuina sim- 
plicitas, stabiliter fixa, and stabilem simplicitatem. Furthermore, the 
context of the passage has reference to the caelestibus siderum 
motibus, which accounts in a way for the nature of the figure, and 
perhaps for what brought it into the mind of the author; the analo- 
gous situation in the sources will appear later. Finally, the chief 
point in Boethius is that ‘that which departeth farthest from the 
first mind is involved more deeply in the meshes of Fate, and every- 
thing is so much the freer from Fate, by how much it draweth nigh 
to the hinge of all things.’ * 

1 Boethius, H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand (London and New York, 1918; the Loeb Classi- 


cal Library), Cons. Philos., bk. IV, pr. vi, ll. 51-89, pp. 340-344. 
2 Ibid., p. 343. 
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I 


Up to this time the only passage suggested as the immediate 
source of the figure in Boethius has been sections 5*9 of Proclus’ 
treatise De Prouidentia et Fato,' known to-day only in the thirteenth- 
century Latin rendering of William of Moerbeke, Archbishop of 
Corinth. There is no great reason to suppose that Moerbeke changed 
any salient feature of his original; and almost certainly the section 
of the Consolatio containing the orb of destiny is much indebted to 
this work of Proclus.? In the latter Boethius found a mutable Fate, 
revolving all things, although apparently not with such caprice as 
may be implied in his own phrase, ‘mobilem nexum atque ordinem 
temporalem.’* ‘Dicantur igitur,’ says Proclus, ‘communes de tis 


1 Friedrich Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius, etc. (Berlin, 1860), pp. 62 f.; Fritz Klingner, 
De Boethii Consolatione Philosophiae (Berlin, 1921), p. 88 and n. 5; A. Fortescue and G. D. 
Smith, Boethius, De Cons. Philos. (London, 1925), pp. 165 ff. Reference to Plato’s De 
Legibus, X, is made by Vallinus —R. Vallinus, Boetii, Cons. Philos., etc. (Leiden, 1656), 
notae, pp. 80f.; see also Fortescue and Smith, op. cit., p. 124, and W. W. Skeat, Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, II (Oxford, 1900), 451. 

2 Yet Boethius’ composition of the section was obviously quite independent of his sources. 
This point, I hope, will become much clearer in the present paper. Here notice that lines 
11 ff. of prose vi, book IV, give a programme for discussion which is not wholly based on 
Proclus, but which shows that at this point Boethius had conceived his general plan, not fol- 
lowing slavishly any one author. For this paper it is especially significant that Dr Klingner 
(op. cit., p. 88, n. 4) compares lines 21-40 (Peiper ed.; Stewart and Rand, ed., ll. 22-42) with 
passages in the Third Ennead of Plotinus. On the other hand, I cannot find full appreciation 
of the way in which Proclus’ treatise probably led Boethius to think of other discussions. 
Perhaps we are too far removed from his time even to conjecture about such things, but note 
the way in which De Prou. et Fato goes on to take up the question of predestination and ne- 
cessity, as Boethius himself does in a later part. It was not inevitable logically that this 
problem should come next. Compare Proclus: 

‘Si nouit Deus omne futurum, ex necessitate erit quod futurum. Sed ii quidem falsum 
esse aiunt Deum determinate nosse omne, sed aiunt etiam ipsum indeterminari in fientibus 
indeterminate, ut saluent contingens; alii autem, determinatam cognitionem attribuentes 
Deo, admiserunt necessitatem in omnibus quae fiunt.’ De Prou. et Fato, sect. 50. 

‘Non igitur, si cognoscunt futurum, ex necessitate fixit huic euentum; sed huic quidem 
indeterminatam ex determinato generationem dans, diis autem determinatam indeterminati 
praecognitionem.’ Ibid., sect. 52. 

But see the discussion of God’s foreknowledge in the rept épunvelas (ed. C. Meiser, Leipzig, 
1880), II, second commentary, 225 ff. On the relation of Boethius to the Neoplatonists, 
Rand has indicated the right approach, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XV (1904), 16 ff. 
(Cf. T. Whitaker, Macrobius [Cambridge, 1923], p. 13). 

3 Cons. Philos., bk. IV, pr. vi, ll. 59-60. In Proclus, Fate seems wholly subordinate to 
God, but he acknowledges (as Dante of Fortune) that her workings are sometimes mysterious: 
*, .. et rursus eum qui per multas complexas inuicem causas et nobis ignotas euentum non 
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conceptus apud omnes indubitanter entes, Prouidentiam quidem causam 
esse bonorum tis quibus prouidetur; Fatum autem causam quidem esse 
et ipsum, sed connexionis cuiusdam et consequentiae vis quae generan- 
tur. Quod enim hos habemus irrefragabiles de wis conceptus omnes 
manifestamus,’ etc.' The things ruled by Fate ‘mobilia sunt et cor- 
poralia omnino.’ * 

With Proclus it is almost literally true that Fate is what makes the 
world go round: 


Isto igitur inuentum est quid Fatum et quomodo huius mundi Natura 
substantia quaedam ens incorporea, si quidem corporum praeses et uita; 
tum substantia, si quidem intrinsecus mouet corpora et non deforis, mouens 
omnia secundum tempus, et connectens omnium motus et temporibus et 
locis distantium; secundum quam et mortalia coaptantur aeternis, et illa 
concirculantur, et haec inuicem compatiuntur. Etenim quae in nobis 
natura partes omnes corporis nostri colligat et connectit, easque in inuicem 
factiones ipsarum, et est fatum quoddam et haec nostri corporis. Et ut in 
isto hae quidem existunt principaliores partes, hae autem minus principales, 
et assequuntur hae illis; sic utique et in toto, et assequentes minus princi- 
palium generationes principaliorum motibus, puta coelestium periodis 
quae sub luna generationes; et imago qui huius circulus, eius qui illius et 
in aeternis.* 
aliter quam Fatum nominantes.’ De Prou. et Fato, sect. 5. Elsewhere his description of 
Fortuna or her equivalent is an anticipation of Dante (cf. Inf., VII, ll. 67 ff.): 

. . Nods yap, ds rijs Noyexijs werexerat Yuxijs , GAN’ obx TOD 
gdbots GAX’ obx Stavoias: Kai Ere AoyeKH Yux} Gpxet, 
obx Ere rev Gxd rixns: pdvos Saluwv wavra wavra KuBepyG, wavra Ta 
Kal yap rév Adyor kal Ta perpel, Kal Thy kal Td ouvexet, 
kal rd Tuxata xopnyel, kal Ta Ta mpovolas Swpetrat, kal els eorw odros 
jyiv xal repl Bacrdeds, olaxi{wr riv oburacay fwhv. Ed. V. Cousin 
(Paris, 1864), Opera Inedita, Com. Platonis Prim. Alcib., cols. 386-387, ll. 36 ff. 

Rand, op. cit., remarks (p. 20): ‘If Boethius borrowed his doctrine of chance from a 
Neoplatonist, the latter took it straight from Aristotle.’ Note Rand’s further discussion with 
reference to the argument on chance in the zepi épunvelas. Cf. De Prou. et Fato, sect. 26, 
and De Decem Dubitationibus, sect. 8. With the discussion of chance in Boethius, cf. Plato, 
De Legibus, IV, 709; on the other hand, see Cons. Philos., V, pr. i, ll. 35 ff. Note also the use 
of the wheel figure, strikingly similar in some respects (‘casibus et fortuitis semper rotantur’), 
in Macrobius, Com. in Somn. Scip., ed. F. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1868), I, x, 14-15, pp. 514- 
515. 

1 Ed. Cousin, Opera Inedita (Paris, 1864), De Prou. et Fato, col. 151, ll. 18-31. 
® Ibid., col. 154, ll. 18-19. 
3 Tbid., cols. 155-156, ll. 29 ff. 
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In discussing the same matter, Plato, according to Proclus, calls 
the motive cause Necessity: 


Etenim quod circulo mouetur circulariter, mobile ens, ex necessitate sic 
mouetur, sicut ignis ad circumferentiam, terra autem ad medium. Necessi- 
tatem quidem igitur corporum generationibus praefecit ille, propter hoc et 
corporibus; Intellectum autem extulit, hunc principari Necessitati determi- 
nans. Si igitur Prouidentia et supra Intellectum est, palam quod Intellectui 
quidem principatur et iis quae sub Necessitate hac, solis autem iis quae sub 
ipsa, Necessitas. Et propter hoc omne quidem intellectualiter ens sub 
Prouidentia perseuerat solum; omne autem quod corporaliter, sub Necessi- 
tate.! 


This is really all that Proclus gives us toward the figure of Boethius.* 

Here we have a clear suggestion that Fate turns all things in an 
orbit; but one cannot help noting that the definite figure of an orb 
of Fate, in which man becomes involved by his own submission, is 
not fully presented. That God is the centre of Fate’s orbit is not 
even implied.’ Providence, we are told, is above Fate; ‘ that is, the 
figure changes when Providence is mentioned. Later the idea is 
presented in still another way: 


1 De Prou. et Fato, col. 157, ll. 18-32. 

2 For figurative use of the circle or the sphere in Proclus, see his discussion of the soul 
of the universe in his commentary on Plato, especially on the Timaeus, 30 B; also T. Taylor, 
The Theology of Plato, etc. (London, 1816), II, book VI, chapters iv, ix, and xxiii; and Klingner, 
op. cit., pp. 36 f. Also cf. Proclus’ De Decem Dubitationibus: 

‘ Et dicitur quidem, et recte dicitur, et in centro totus circulus esse centraliter: si quidem 
causa centrum, causatum autem circulus; et in unitate omnis numerus monadice propter 
eamdem rationem. In Prouidentiae autem Uno maiori modo omnia sunt; si quidem est Unum 
maiori modo illud quam centrum et monas. Sicut igitur, si centrum haberet cognitionem 
circuli, centralem utique haberet cognitionem sicut et hypostasin, et non partiretur se ipsum in 
circuli partibus. . . .’ col. 82, ll. 8 ff. 

In his use of the figure he seems to follow the Platonic tradition without influence from 
Plotinus. 

3 Nitzsch, p. 63, shows that he is aware of this fact: ‘Was nun dem Mittelpunkte dieser 
Kreise nahe steht, steht nicht unter der Botmiissigkeit des Schicksals, sondern lediglich unter 
der Herrschaft der Vorsehung.’ Then, as a note to the foregoing, he writes: ‘Auf welche Wesen 
sich dies bezieht, kénnen wir aus dem Proclus errathen von dem diese Gedanken offenbar 
herriihren; cap. 8: omne quidem intellectualiter,’ etc. 

‘ Cf., for instance, the following passage: ‘Si enim fontem bonorum, primum quidem 
diuinam ipsam causam determinans recte dices (unde enim aliunde omnibus bona quam 
diuinitus? Ita ut bonorum quidem, ait Plato, nullum aliuwm causandum quam Deum); deinde, 
omnibus superstantem intellectualibusque et sensibilibus, superiorem esse Fato.’ De Prou. 
et Fato, col. 156, ll. 24 ff. 
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Et Prouidentia differt a Fato, qua differt Deus a diuino quidem, sed 
participatiue diuino et non prime; quoniam et in aliis, ut uides, aliud quod 
prime, et aliud quod secundum participationem; uelut lumen sol, et quod in 
aere lumen, sed hic quidem prime, hoc autem propter illum lumen; et uita 
prime quidem in anima, secundarie autem in corpore propter illam.' 


Incidentally, of course, the comparison here with light and the sun 
is striking. The force of the turning sphere Proclus does not refer to, 
except with regard to the power of Necessity. The stability and 
simplicity of Providence are in no way emphasized; and the chief 
point which Boethius makes, with respect to that which ‘draweth 
nigh to the hinge of all things,’ is not mentioned in the least.* 


II 


What is missing in Proclus, Boethius supplied, I believe, from 
Plotinus, with the remarkable genius to see the harmony of the 
ideas. Before he had begun this part of the Consolatio the rest of 
the conception was already known to him, as we can tell from his 
reference in Book III, prose xii, to the orb of ‘divine simplicity’ 
which ‘rerum orbem mobilem rotat, dum se immobilem ipsa conseruat.’ * 
The sources of this passage, I think, have been quite inadequately 
represented.‘ In both cases it seems likely that Boethius had in mind 
an elaborate figure in Plotinus. To this it is probable his attention 
was called, at least in the case of the orb of destiny, by Proclus’ 
remarks apropos of the circular motion of Fate, which, says Proclus, 
is an image of the celestial orbs. With regard to these Plotinus 
speaks at length, beginning as follows: 


1 Cols. 157-158, Il. 37 ff. 

? Certain implications pointing this way are found in De Prou. et Fato, sects. 11 ff., espe- 
cially 17 and 34, where the slavery of the corporeal and the freedom of the intellectual are 
discussed. 

3 Stewart and Rand, pp. 292-293, Il. 85-86 and 106-107. 

4 It may be wholly based on Parmenides. But cf. Cons. Philos., bk. IIL, m. ix, Il. 13 ff., 
formerly attributed simply to the influence of the Timaeus. Cf. Fortescue and Smith, op. cit., 
pp. 83 f., referring to Proclus, In Pl. Tim. Com. (ed. E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903), vol. I, p. 402, Il. 
23 ff.; and Klingner, op. cit., p. 46 and n. 3, citing Plotinus, properly, I believe. See also note 2, 
p. 71, below. Incidentally in Parmenides notice the use of fire, Frag. 8, ll. 56 ff., and Frag. 12, 
(H. Diels, Vorsokratiker [Berlin, 1912], I, 158 and 161 f.) 
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Aca ri kwetrat; Ste vodv Kal rivos c@paros; 
[4 Ti obv; dre & tore kai rpds del orebder levar; 
& ob cuvexis obca; Add’ pnkére 
pepe, Evnvoxévat, oTHvar waddov Torjoa Kal adel KIKAwW. Kal 
abr) ornoerat 7, ye TomiKds.! 


The whole passage should be studied in this connection, including 
(as Boethius may have recalled) the allusion to fire. The parallel 
between the motion of souls and the spheres is never entirely dropped, 
and we are told that of this motion God is the centre: 

Ei 69 Yuxn éore rdv Gedy, dudayaratera kal repli abrov, ws oldv Te 
airy yap abrod wavra. ody obx abrév, repli abrdv. 
obv ob obrws; . . . el yap éorw 6 Beds &y maar, cuveivar Bovdopevny 
abrov det yiyveoOat ob yap 

A little before, Plotinus had pointed out that the centre of the circle 
is the place of rest, and the idea is again emphasized here. 

In the Third Ennead he returns to the figure once more. After 
having discussed the motion of the stars and the question of astrol- 
ogy, he considers the problems of the soul, Fate, and God, in a 
manner not dissimilar to the argument in Proclus. While the soul 
is in the body it is subject in part to Fate and Fortune. The problem 
of evil is then examined, and necessarily the question of the origin 
of the corporeal world in the Divine Intelligence. Here the symbolic 
almost seems to become literal, and we have what appears to be an 
actual intermediary between Plato and Dante’s Paradiso. The 
World speaks, explaining that the heavens are animate, being the 
seat of all excellent souls: 

Yuxal ayabal raca, aorpos Sidodoa rH ebraxTw 
ovpavod kai didi vod Kixry Euppdvws wept del- 
ovdév yap mavra dé ra év édierar rod ayabod, rvyxave xara 
Sivauw riv éavrdv Exacta: éknprnra yap was pév obpavds éxelvov, 
Kal of tv pépeow 


1 Ennead, II, ii, 1 (R. Volkmann, Leipzig, 1883, vol. I, p. 129, ll. 20-27). 

2 Ennead, II, ii, 2 (Volkmann, vol. I, pp. 131 f., ll. 32 ff.). 

3 Ennead, IIi, ii, $3 (Volkmann, vol. I, p. 230, ll. 2 ff.). See the Paradiso, IV, 49 ff., and 
G. Busnelli, Il Concetto e L’Ordine del’ ‘Paradiso’ Dantesco (Florence, 1911), I, 64-65. The 
question of Dante’s knowledge of Plotinus will be referred to later. Placing souls in the spheres 
is found in Cicero’s Somn. Scip., IX, 2; and in Lucan’s Pharsalia, TX, 1-14, copied by Pru- 
dentius (see F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin Poetry, (Oxford, 1927], pp. 70,71), and 
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The discussion in Proclus of the Intelligence, and the later comparison 
of Providence and Fate (differing as the sun differs from light), may 
have served to remind Boethius of the similar discussion in Plotinus, 
far more extended, where the figure of the orb or circle is frequently 
used, and where we read of the approach to God, of His simplicity, 
and of His place at the centre of the universe.' Here the following 
passage occurs, which I may be pardoned for quoting at length 
because of the importance of its matter here: 


Kai pév olov éxeivo, duvipa xal olov ixvn éxelvou rod dri Sivarat xal 
Tas ypaupas duvapevov, al ravraxod éxovow aird, kai éudaiverat ypaupdar, 
olov éorw éxeivo, olov — obrw ToL Kal vodv Kal 7d dv 
xp} AapBavew, yevduevoy exeivou kal olov éxxvbev Kai Ex 
al’rod voepas dicews olov éy évi vody ob vody yap: 
ypaupas Kuxdov 76 xévrpov, 5é Kal ypaupav mwarépa, txvn 
adrod dévra duvaper ypaupas Kai KixXov ov ravTn 
poun trul yeyerynxéra. ro. Kaxelvo Tis voepGs wepWeobvons Suvayews 7d oldv 
ivéaduatos abrod apxérurov éy évi Kai els Kexwwnuévov Kal vod 
radra yevouévov, éxelvov vod pelvavros, [éx] rijs abrod yervncar- 
tos, tis Gv ovvruxia ri abréparov ri ds elvar rijs Suvdpews 
Tijs vooro.od Kai Svros olov yap &y [el kai] 
petfov rowodrov év éxeivw Gorep eri word oxedacbevros évds Tivos ev 
dvros d:adavois, eldwrov pév 7d oxedacber, 7d 5’ ad’ ob 7d Ob phy 
7d eldwrov 6 voids, ds ob GAAG Kad’ Exacrov abrod Adyos 


airia. atrwyv dé éxeivo rod airiov. . . 


in Boccaccio, La Teseide, XI, st. 1-3, and Chaucer, Troilus, V, st. 259-261. Cf. Macrobius, 
Com. Somn. Scip., I, xi, 6 ff., and St Augustine, Genesi ad Litteram, XII, xxix. That the 
stars are animate was held by Cicero, Nat. Deorum, II, 39; cf. St Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
XIII, xvi, on Plato’s view; and see also Cicero’s Somn. Scip., III, 4, and St Augustine, 
Confess., IX, xxv. For further discussion of the subject, see Studies in the History of Natural 
Theology by C. C. J. Webb (Oxford, 1915), pp. 14 f. and 92 ff. With the passage quoted above 
ef. Ennead, III, viii, 8 (Volkmann, vol. I, p. $41, ll. 6 ff.), and see Plato, Parmenides, 138, and 
the Cons. Philos., bk. IV, pr. vi, 69-73 and 80-81. It may not be a far cry from the discussion of 
the ‘one and the many’ in Plato to that of the simple and the manifold intelligence in Plotinus, 
and again to that of the Divine Simplicity in Boethius. Cf. Ennead, VI, viii, 18 (Volkmann, 
II, 502 ff.); and see note 2, p. 66, above. 

1 Ennead, VI, viii, 15-18 (Volkmann, II, 498 ff.), and ix, especially 5-6 (Volkmann, II, 
513 ff.). Of Fortuna he writes: “Ooris olera: ra dvra Kal abrouary Kal 
Cwuariats ovvéxecOar airias, obros Téppw Kal Oeod Kai évvolas évds, Ennead, VI, 
ix, 5 (Volkmann, vol. II, p. 513, Il. 30-32). See also VI, viii, 17. On the comparison with light, 
see IV, v, 6 and VI, iv, 10. Also cf. Cons. Philos., bk. V, m. ii; St Augustine on Plotinus, De 
Civ. Dei, TX, ii; and Macrobius on Plato, Com. Soman. Scip., I, ii, 15. 

2 Ennead, VI, viii, 18 (Volkmann, vol. II, pp. 502 f., Il. 24 ff.). 
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The figure is used so often that it pervades the Enneads. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that the scheme is essential to the whole 
work of Plotinus. Initially the idea is a development of Plato’s uni- 
verse with its universally extended anima; ' but I cannot find that 
Plato offers more than just that, and Plotinus goes much further. 
According to him the souls of all things move round the Divine 
centre and tend toward it as the source of all life: 


Ei ris obv Yux older rov xpdvov Kai older, Sri Kivnows adrijs 
otx bray KAdow Kata Hbow xkivyors ola KikAw Tepl TL 
€&w, KévTpov, TO 5é KevTpov ad’ ov 6 Kikdos, TeEpi TOUTO, ad’ 
ob éori, kal rodro dvaprncerar cuudépovoa mpds Td mpds pev 
macas, pépovra dé ai [udvov] 5 hepdyevar yap 7d 
éxeivy ouvnupévor, Td réppw adicrapevov &vOpwros 6 rodds Kal Onpiov. 7d obv rijs 
Yuxijs olov Kevtpov Td Snrobpevov; . . . Kal del 
aird, kal drav Tavredhs Eorat Kai obKért del eis abrd, 
GAN’ Srav els abrd Tore Tédos kal dvaravAa kai 7d xopevovow 
évrws aird xopeiav evOeov.? 


Two striking figures are introduced in this section, that of the chorus 
about its leader, and also (not quoted above) that of the man partly 
submerged in water, which would be almost enough in themselves 
to fix the passage in the mind of any reader. Another idea, har- 
monious with what has preceded, follows in the next section: 


"Ev rabrp rij xopeia Cwis, vod, Svros, ayabod 
alriay, pifay obK éxxeopévwv am’ abrod éxelywy, . . . ob 
yap amrorerunuca olde xwpls éopéev, ei kal mpds 
airny eiAxvoev, add’ kal ob dovros, era 
éxeivov, del xopnyodvros tws Gv  brep paddov veboarres 
apds até kai 76 eb 7d réppw elvar kal Hrrov évradOa 
dvaraterar xaxdv eis tov KaxGv rérov Kail 


1 See De Legibus, X; Timaeus, 30, 34; Philebus, 29-30; Parmenides, 138. Cf. Critias, 121. 
Note the discussion in St Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XIII, 17, and C. C. J. Webb’s Studies in 
the History of Natural Theology, especially pp. 12, 14, and 223 ff. 

2 Ennead, VI, ix, 8 (Volkmann, II, pp. 518 ff., ll. 30 ff.). Cf. V, i, 11. With the figure of 
the chorus, cf. the Second Hymn of Synesius; also Proclus, Theology of Plato, T. Taylor, II, 
p. 15, book VI, chapter iv, ‘Time itself, likewise . .. which forms a circular dance’; In Parmen. 
Pl. (ed. Cousin, Paris, 1827), VI, 42 f.; In Pl. Tim. Com. (ed. Diehl), II, p. 248, ll. 1 ff. 
Klingner, op. cit., p. 46, refers to the Phaedrus. 

3 Ennead, VI, ix, 9 (Volkmann, vol. II, p. 520, Il. 16 ff.). 
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The whole passage should be studied, for its emphasis on the sim- 
plicity of God, and for its conclusion regarding the union of man and 
God, whereby man becomes absorbed in the Divine Principle as one 
centre may come to coincide with another. Then: 


“‘Eavrov pév obv rote, dre Towdrov waddAov rowobTw 
Kal To.ovrov yevouevov.' 


The old idea of God as surrounding His universe and turning it 
from the outside,? however majestic, here gives way to another. 
With Plotinus He is not merely the spirit that ‘rolls through all 
things.’ He is at the very heart of the universe. The conflict be- 
tween these two conceptions forms in part the subject-matter of the 
twenty-eighth Canto of the Paradiso, where in preparation for the 
final vision Dante learns to see the universe in a form almost the 
direct opposite of that which has appeared in the Commedia hitherto. 
If I am not mistaken, his spiritual antecedent here is not Aristotle 
but Plotinus.* What is implied in the fatal sway of the turning 
spheres in Proclus’ treatise, Boethius combined with the correspond- 
ing scheme of Plotinus, according to which God is the centre wherein 
the soul may find peace as well as life. The union of ideas is perfect. 
The more the soul is freed from things corporeal and thus, according 


1 VI, ix, 10 (Volkmann, vol. II, p. 522, ll. 28-31). 

2 Aristotle is sometimes cited as anticipating the conception we have in Plotinus. Cf. 
Rand, op. cit., p. 19, ‘He [Boethius] declares in a general, Aristotelian fashion that the farther 
off an object is from the inner circle of providence,’ etc. Inferences of the sort might be made 
from the ‘immoveable mover’ on whom all the universe depends: Metaphysics, A, 3 ff. (Cf. 
A, 7, 1072, and the Paradiso, XXVIII, 41-42); Physic., ©, 6, 258, 10 ff.; and especially De 
Caelo, II, iii. But see his comment on the Timaeus, De Anima, A, 3, 406b, 26 ff., and cf. De 
Xenophane. In Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924), vol. I, p.clii, W. D. Ross remarks that 
Aristotle speaks of ‘God not as operative with equal directness in all change and being, but as 
directly operative only at the outermost confines of the universe.’ See also Boethius, Cons. 
Philos., bk. I, m. v, ll. 1 ff.; IV, m. i, ll. 19 ff.; IV, m. vi, ll. 32 ff. Closest to the third of these, 
perhaps, is the passage in Chaucer, Knight's Tale, C. T., A 2987 ff., ‘The firste moevere of 
the cause above,’ etc. Cf. Man of Law’s Tale, C. T., B 295 ff., and Juvencus, Libri Euange- 
liorum (ed. C. Marold, Leipzig, 1886), p. 2, Praefatio, ll. 1 ff. Cf. Macrobius on Plotinus, 
Com. Somn. Scip., 1, xvii, 11 ff., and also the Somn. Scip. itself, IV, 1. 

3 Possibly through Dionysius and Boethius. The suggestion of Plotinus was made by 
Thomas Whittaker (The Neo-Platonists, Cambridge, 1901, p. 193) and dismissed by Gardner 
(E.G. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics [London, 1913], pp. 78-82). Professor Gardner cites the 
passage from Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which hardly covers the whole case, and refers to Diony- 
sius, apparently under the impression that the latter derives only from Proclus in this respect. 
Cf. H. F. Miiller, Dionysios, Proklos, Plotinos, etc. (Miinster i. W., 1918), pp. 36 ff. 
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to both Proclus and Plotinus, from Fate,’ the more it may attain to 
that centre of stability and simplicity which, according to Plotinus, 
is Providence, or God. Here is that ‘hinge of all things,’ which 
means freedom and, for Boethius, consolation, but lacking in that 
more ecstatic, if intellectual, mysticism which is found in Plotinus, 
and which would be out of place in the Consolatio Philosophiae. 
With an inspired eclecticism, therefore, Boethius utilized his sources, 
joining the two schemes in form and significance in a masterly 
fashion and with rich expression, later to be equalled in skill only by 


Dante. 


1 Boethius later uses another figure with reference to Fate, the fatalis catena, which may 
limit the actions of men, Cons. Philos., V, pr. ii, ll. 2 ff.; cf. the ‘chain of necessity’ which he 
introduced into the wept épunveias, vol. II, p. 246, ll. 17-18. The chain is a fairly common 
figure: see the Cons. Philos., I, m. iv, 1. 19; III, m. x, 1. 2; also The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval 
Literature, p. 98; and Klingner, op. cit., p. 48. The ‘fatal chain’ perhaps derives from the chain 
of Necessity in Plato’s De Re Publica, X, 616; referred to in Proclus, The Theology of Plato, 
etc., T. Taylor, II, p. 15, book VI, ch. iv; also in Macrobius, Com. Somn. Scip., I, vi, 23. But 
cf. Rand, op. cit., p. 19, on ‘series,’ and note his quotation from Aulus Gellius, VII, ii, 1 (taken 
from Chrysippus). Another tradition depends on Homer’s golden chain (Iliad, VIII, 18-19): 
see Macrobius, Com. Somn. Scip., I, xiv, 15-16; cf. Le Roman dela Rose, (ed. E. Langlois), 


ll. 16, 786 f. 
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CRIMEN LAESAE MAIESTATIS IN THE 
LEX ROMANA WISIGOTHORUM' 


By FLOYD SEYWARD LEAR 


HE crimes of lése-majesté and treason under the Roman Law 
have been investigated with care by Theodor Mommsen in his 
Rémisches Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1899), while some additional evidence 
has been brought forward in the articles on Maiestas and Perduellio 
by G. Humbert and Ch. Lécrivain in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dic- 
tionaire des Antiquités Grécques et Romaines.? More recently a brief 


1 The standard edition of the Breviary is Lex Romana Visigothorum, ed., G. Haenel 
(Leipzig, 1849). In the present study I refer to the provisions of the Breviary in Haenel’s 
edition under the abbreviation L.R.V., while other references to this work will be designated 
simply Haenel. A valuable aid to research is M. Conrat, Breuiarium Alaricianum. Rémisches 
Recht im Frankischen Reich in Systematischer Darstellung (Leipzig, 1903), which provides a 
systematic topical arrangement of the materia! in the Breviary. For the various texts and 
redactions of the Breviary and its epitomes, see the Prolegomena (Vol. I, part 1) of the Momm- 
sen-Meyer edition of the Theodosian Code (Berlin, 1905), pp. Ixv-evi. 

For essential secondary works, see R. Schréder, Lehrbuch der Deutschen Rechtsgeschichte 
(6th ed. by E. von Kiinstberg, Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1922), pp. 252-253, with nn. 
5-6 (Bibliography); H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (2d ed., Leipzig, 1906), I, 510-516; 
O. Karlowa, Rémisches Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1885), II, 976-982; M. Conrat, Geschichte der 
Quellen und Literatur des Rémischen Rechts im Friiheren Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1891), I, 41-46; 
89-90; 218-252; P. Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen und Litteratur des Rémischen Rechts (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1912), pp. 308-316, in Systematisches Handbuch der Deutschen Rechtswissenschaft; 
R. de Urefia y Smenjaud, La Legislacién Gético-Hispana (Madrid, 1905), pp. 296-323; F. C. 
von Savigny, Geschichte des Rimischen Rechts im Mittelalter (2d ed., Heidelberg, 1834), II, 
37-67; Haenel, pp. v-xl; A. Tardif, Histoire des Sources du Droit Frangais, Origines Romaines 
(Paris, 1890), pp. 129-143; H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 
1925), II, 272-273, 278; Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, compiled and edited 
by a Committee of the Association of American Law Schools (Boston, 1907), I, 15 ff.; H. D. 
Hazeltine, ‘Roman and Canon Law in the Middle Ages,’ Cambridge Medieval History (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan, 1926), V, 721-722. 

2 Mommsen was, by no means, the first scholar to deal with this phase of Roman Law, as 
one may observe if he scan through the lists in the various editions of the Bibliotheca Iuridica, 
an extensive bibliography of legal literature widely used in the 18th century and compiled by 
M. Lipenius, but rather his Strafrecht represents the culminating accomplishment of modern 
study in this field. Also the writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries were, as a rule, com- 
mentators or legal theorists, whereas Mommsen determined facts in accordance with modern 
scientific methods of research. Note the works of Mommsen’s immediate predecessors: 
G. Geib, Geschichte des Rémischen Criminalprocesses bis zum Tode Justinian’s (Leipzig, 1842), 
pp. 50-66; W. Rein, Das Criminalrecht der Rimer von Romulus bis auf Justinianus (Leipzig, 
1844), pp. 504-597; A. Zumpt, Das Criminalrecht der Rémischen Republik (Berlin, 1865-69) 
especially I (2), 324-338 on perduellio; II (1), 226-264; 376-392 on perduellio and maiestas; 
II (2), 62-78 on crimen falsi. 
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treatment of these offences has appeared in Part I of a monograph 
by Pandias M. Schisas of the University of London, entitled Offences 
against the State in Roman Law.' This study is incomplete but repre- 
sents independent research. However, Mommsen remains still our 
standard authority, and it seems unlikely that the near future will 
add greatly to his definitive contribution in the field of Roman public 
criminal law. Unfortunately Mommsen did not carry these studies 
into either the Breviary * or the Papianus; and an analysis of these 
bodies of law must be made, if we are to know what provisions of the 
Roman Law dealing with offences against the state were carried 
over into the leges romanae when the Visigothic and Burgundian 
kings turned to the task of providing codes for their Roman sub- 
jects. Of the two, the Ler Romana Wisigothorum or Breuiarium 
Alarici (Breviary) is by far the more significant and far-reaching in 
its influence, and it alone constitutes the object of examination in 
this article. 

The history of the Breviary has been dealt with at length by a 
number of accepted specialists in legal history and historical juris- 
prudence, and requires no detailed discussion. It was compiled for 
the use of the prowinciales of southern Gaul by a commission of jurists 
who were appointea by King Alaric II to examine such Roman laws 
as were in current use in his dominions.’ The resulting code was 
approved in 506 at an assembly at Aire in Gascony and was promul- 


1 P. M. Schisas, Offences against the State in Roman Law (London: University of London 
Press, 1926), pp. 3-15. 

2 Various names have been applied to this compilation. The confusion in terminology 
seems to have arisen mainly because of the variations of the manuscript sources. The follow- 
ing list gives several titles which I have chanced upon in the course of the preparation of this 
study, and does not exhaust the possibilities: Ler R , Lex R Wisigothorum, Liber 
Legum Romanorum, Liber Legum Romanarum, Lex Romanorum, Liber Aniani, Liber Legum, 
Liber Legis, Liber Legis Doctorum, Originalia Legum, Corpus Legum, Liber Turis, Liber Iuri- 
dicus, Lex Theodosii, Corpus Theodosii, Corpus Theodosianum, Liber Breuiatus, Breuiarium, 
Breuiarium Alarici, and Breuiarium Alaricianum. See H. Brunner, op. cit., I, 512; P. Kriiger, 
op. cit., p. 309; Haenel, p. vi, n. 6. 

The Lex Romana Wisigothorum belongs to the group of laws designated leges romanae 
and must be distinguished carefully from the Leges Wisigothorum or Forum Iudicum of later 
date which are properly termed leges barbarorum. 

3 Brunner believes that Alaric’s sudden interest in his Roman provincials was caused by 
no altruistic impulse but by the threat of impending attack at the hands of Clovis and his 
Franks. Cf. H. Brunner, op. cit., I, 511. 
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gated by the king as the sole code for his Roman subjects. Con- 
structed directly upon the foundations of Roman Law, it is a curious 
collection of materials drawn in large part from the Theodosian Code 
and Sentences of Paulus.' The text of the Roman Law is quoted 
uerbatim,? and many provisions are accompanied by an interpreta- 
tion (interpretatio) which usually expresses in briefer form the sense 
of the text.* These interpretationes do not reflect a Visigothic attempt 
to restate the Roman Law in terms which they could better under- 
stand, but, as Henry Osborn Taylor remarks, probably represent 
‘the approved exposition of the leges, with the exposition of the 
already archaic Sentences of Paulus, current in the law schools of 
Gaul in the fifth century.’ ‘ Maitland says in his helpful article in 
the Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History: ‘It is thought 
nowadays that this “interpretation” and the sorry version of Gaius 
represent, not Gothic barbarism, but degenerate Roman science. 
A time had come when lawyers could no longer understand their 


1 These are the only portions of the Breviary containing material bearing on treason and 
related offences. The texts derived from the Nouellae of Theodosius and succeeding emperors, 
Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes, Responsa of Papinian, and Liber Gaii yield nothing of 
importance. 

2 Save for the Institutes of Gaius which appear in the corrupted form of the Liber Gait. 

3 Cf. Codex Theodosianus, 7, 1, 1 (L.R.V. Codex 7, 1, 1) with its interpretatio. The in- 
vidious relation between barbari and Romani in the constitutio disappears in the interpretatio 
and epitomes. Marauding barbarians give way to plundering brigands, i.e., the interpretatio 
generalizes the law. Cf. another similar case in C. Th., 15, 14, 14 (L.R.V. C.15, 3.1). Also the 
omissions of the interpretationes are sometimes suggestive. However, all evidence of this sort 
is, in the main, negative. The Visigothic interpretationes are not complete analyses and com- 
mentaries with some re-formulation or re-statement comparable to portions of the Lombard 
expositiones. They were ‘often not so much explanatory of the text as qualificative or cor- 
rective.’ Cf. H. Goudy, ‘Roman Law,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed., Cambridge, 
1911), XXIII, 572. 

4H. O. Taylor, op. cit., II, 272. Cf. O. Karlowa, op. cit., II, 977-979, regarding a basis of 
earlier commentaries for constructing the interpretationes and giving the views of Fitting, 
Dernberg and Degenkolb; H. Brunner, op. cit., I, 514; P. Kriiger, op. cit., pp. 311-313; M. 
Conrat, Quellen, I, 89-90; Haenel, pp. x—xi, especially notes 37-38. Haenel remarks: 

‘Finis interpretationis duplex potissimum erat: ut explanarentur leges et ad praesentem 
Romanorum statum accommodarentur, quare complurium legum interpretatio ad uerbum 
facta est, contra aliarum eum in modum, quem praesens Romanorum status et usus pro- 
uinciae postulauit. Ad hoc genus interpretationes pertinent, quibus leges correctae rebusue 
aliunde sumtis amplificatae sunt, aut in quibus aliorum librorum similes leges commemorantur. 
Eae mouerunt doctos, ut a Wisigothis factam esse interpretationem existimarent, et hunc 
quidem in finem, ut ius Gothorum ad Romanos deferretur, quam sententiam ueram esse nego.’ 

For the older contrary view, see F. von Savigny, op. cit., II, 54-55. 
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own old texts and were content with debased abridgments.’! Little 
contrast between Roman and Germanic legal ideas may be obtained 
by comparing the Interpretatio with the text which it accompanies. 
Thus, the Breviary possesses little value arising from any originality 
of its own, but it does serve to indicate what Roman laws, bearing 
on treason and other related public offences, were transmitted to 
the western Germans since it remained the great legal compend for 
those peoples outside Italy, as late as the Carolingian period.? Be- 
tween the eighth and tenth centuries it was reduced to epitomes 
making the work less bulky and combining the lex and the interpre- 
tatio.® In general, however, little new light is cast upon the pro- 


1 Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History (Boston, 1907), I, 15. 

2 Cf. O. Karlowa, op. cit., II, 977: ‘Sie (Savigny, Haenel, Fitting) haben gezeigt, dass sie 
als eine wichtige Erkenntnisquelle fiir die damaligen Zustiinde des westgotischen Reichs zu 
betrachten ist, ferner aber auch, wenn sie auch keinen Wert hat fiir die Kenntnis des klassischen 
rémischen Rechts, doch Aufschluss giebt iiber den Rechtszustand im westriémischen Reich 
um die Scheide des 5. und 6. Jahrhr. nach Chr.’ 

H. Brunner, op. cit., I, 515, discusses the later history of the Breviary and shows that it 
remained the chief book on Roman Law in France, Germany, and England as late as the 
twelfth century. It was retained in the Frankish lands, although its use in Spain had been 
discontinued by Recceswinth. Cf. H. O. Taylor, op. cit., II, 272. 

In determining precisely what contributions the Breviary made to subsequent legislation, 
no student of mediaeval law should overlook the highly detailed analysis of Alfred von Wret- 
schko in Vol. I, Part 1, of the Mommsen-Meyer edition of the Theodosian Code (Berlin, 1905), 
pp. ecevii-ccclx (De Usu Breuiarii Alariciani Forensi et Scholastico per Hispaniam, Galliam, 
Italiam Regionesque V icinas). 

The influence of the Lex Romana Burgundionum (Papianus) and of the Edictum Theo- 
dorict was much more circumscribed, and the possible influence of a Roman ‘Vulgdrrecht’ 
wherein Roman law became debased to a kind of popular custom among the Gallo-Roman 
provincials must be subjected to special study before reaching positive conclusions. However, 
I doubt that this customary Roman law transmitted much material, not contained in the 
Breviary. Cf. H. O. Taylor, op. cit., II, 268, 275, 277, on Romanesque or popular Roman law; 
also C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927), pp. 195-196, who says: ‘For most people (in parts of Italy and in Southern France) 
the Roman law came to rest upon local custom, a popularized and, in some respects degenerate 
form of law, which bore somewhat the same relation to the classical jurisprudence as the Vulgar 
Latin of the provinces bore to the classical speech.’ 

Also it should be borne in mind that there were other channels, less obvious than the 
Breviary, whereby Roman legal ideas might find their way into the leges barbarorum. Cf. 
M. Conrat, Quellen, I, 3, with notes 8-9, 13-14, regarding elements in the Bavarian and Lom- 
bard laws derived from the Corpus Iuris Ciuilis and ecclesiastical legislation. 

3 As a rule, the epitomes tend to be based upon the interpretationes rather than the original 
text of the Roman lez and ius. Cf. H. Brunner, op. cit., I, 515-516. The best discussions of the 
epitomes and glosses are Haenel, pp. xxiii-x], and M. Conrat, Quellen, I, 222-252, 286-292, with 
notes, and A, Tardif, Histoire des Sources, pp. 136-142. Haenel, Conrat, and Tardif agree, 
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visions relating to public criminal law by either the interpretationes 
or the epitomes. New ideas are rarely added, while alterations and 
excisions seldom modify the original meaning in a vital manner.! 
The chief exceptions to this rule may be found in the Epitome Sancti 


Galli. 

Following the classification of the Roman Law, the most serious 
offences against the state are included under the provisions of laesa 
maiestas,? and in the Breviary the crime of laesa maiestas is defined 
in the terms of the well-known passage from the Sentences of Paulus: * 


in the main, on problems concerning the date and place of origin of the epitomes, as here listed: 
Epitome Aegidii (8th century, southern France); Scintilla or Epitome Codicis Parisiensis 10753 
(formerly Suppl. Lat. 215) (8th century, France); Epitome Monachi (8th century, France); 
Epitome Codicis Guelpherbytani (8th century, France?) ; Epitome Codicis Lugdunensis (7th-9th 
century, France); Epitome Codicis Seldeni (12th-century English MS., based on earlier 
Frankish sources?); and Epitome Sancti Galli, variously known as Lex Romana Utinensis, 
Lex Romana Curiensis, Lex Romana Raetica, and Lex Romana Raetica Curiensis (ca. 8th cen- 
tury, Switzerland). The exact place of origin of the Epitome S. Galli has long been disputed. 
Various places have been suggested including Lombardy, Istria, southern Germany, and the 
region of Switzerland (Rhaetia), which is generally accepted at present. See Conrat, I, 288, 
n. 6; 289, n. 1; 290, n. 4; 291, n. 1. The Epitome S. Galli alone possesses any large significance 
for this study inasmuch as it displays the influence of Germanic elements markedly: ‘Die 
Lex Romana Curiensis — von germanisch-rechtlichen Einfliissen stark durchsetzt ist’ (Conrat, 
I, 238); ‘[La Rex Curiensis] nous fournit des renseignements précieux sur le droit romain 
vulgaire de cette époque’ (Tardif, p. 141). 

1 This statement is by no means true of the provisions relating to matters in private law, 
and must not be accepted too narrowly in any case. For the relation of the epitomes to the 
development of a Roman ‘Vulgdrrecht’ under the influence of Germanic law, see H. Brunner, 
op. cit., I, 516, especially n. 26. 

2 Note other offences against the state, listed in the Breviary, which are closely related 
and sometimes involved with maiestas: C. Th., 9, 10, 1 and 3-4 (L. R. V. C. 9, 7, 1-8) Ad 
Legem Iuliam de Vi Publica et Priuata; Paulus, Sententiae, 5, 26, 1-4 (L.R.V. P. 5, 28, 1-4) 
Ad_Legem Iuliam de Vi Publica et Priuata; C.Th., 9, 27, 1 and 4 (L.R.V. C. 9, 21, 1-2) Ad 
Legem Iuliam Repetundarum; Paul. Sent., 5, 28, 1 (L.R.V. P. 5, 30,1) Ad Legem Iuliam Repe- 
tundarum; C. Th., 9, 19, 1 and 4 (L.R.V. C. 9, 15, 1-2) Ad Legem Corneliam de Falso; Paul. 
Sent., 4, 7, 1-6 (L.R.V. P. 4, 7, 1-6) De Lege Cornelia; 5, 25, 1-2 and 4-13 (L.R.V. P. 5, 27, 
1-12) Ad Legem Corneliam Testamentariam; C. Th., 9, 34, 1 and 9 (L.R.V. C. 9, 24, 1-2) De 
Famosis Libeilis; 9, 39, 1-3 (L.R.V. C. 9, 29, 1-3) De Calumniatoribus; Paul. Sent., 5, 27, 1 
(L.R.V. P. 5, 29, 1) Ad Legem Iuliam Peculatus; 5, 30a, 1 (L.R.V. P. 5, 32, 1) Ad Legem 
Tuliam Ambitus. 

3 Paul., Sent., 5, 29, 1-2 (L.R.V. P. 5, 31, 1-2) Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis: 1. Lege Lulia 
maiestatis tenetur is, cuius ope consilio aduersus imperatorem uel rempublicam arma mota 
sunt, exercitusue eius in insidias deductus est: quiue iniussu imperatoris bellum gesserit, 
dilectumue habuerit, exercitum comparauerit, sollicitauerit, deseruerit imperatorem. His 
antea in perpetuum aqua et igni interdicebatur: nunc uero humiliores bestiis obiiciuntur uel 
uiui exuruntur; honestiores capite puniuntur. Quod crimen non solum facto, sed et uerbis 
impiis ac maledictis maxime exacerbatur. 2. In reum maiestatis inquiri prius conuenit, quibus 
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I. According to the Lex Iulia Maiestatis he shall be held by whose aid 
and counsel arms have been taken up against the emperor! or public 
authority,’ or the armies of the emperor have been betrayed: * or who has 
waged war without the lawful consent of the emperor, or levied troops,‘ or 
stirred up disturbance within the army,’ or deserted the emperor.® All 
such shall be perpetually interdicted from fire and water; ’? the more humble 
(humiliores) shall be cast to the beasts or burned alive while those of higher 
rank (honestiores) shall be punished capitally.* Also this offence rests not 
on overt act alone but is particularly aggravated by (impious disrespectful) ° 
words and maledictions.” 


opibus, qua factione, quibus hoc auctoribus fecerit: tanti enim criminis reus non obtentu 
adulationis alicuius, sed ipsius admissi causa puniendus est. Et ideo quum de eo quaeritur, 
nulla dignitas a tormentis excipitur. 

Cf. Digest, 48, 4, 3 (Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis): Marcianus libro quarto decimo institu- 
tionum . . . lex autem Iulia maiestatis praecipit eum, qui maiestatem publicam laeserit, teneri: 
qualis est ille, qui in bellis cesserit aut arcem tenuerit aut castra concesserit. eadem lege tenetur 
et qui iniussu principis bellum gesserit dilectumue habuerit exercitum comparauerit: quiue, 
cum ei in prouincia successum esset, exercitum successori non tradidit, quiue imperium exer- 
citumue populi Romani deseruerit: quiue priuatus pro potestate magistratuue quid sciens dolo 
malo gesserit: quiue quid eorum, quae, supra scripta sunt, facere curauerit. 

It should be noted that neither C. Th., 9, 4, 1, Si Quis Imperatori Maledizerit nor C. Th., 
9, 5, 1 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis was taken over into the Breviary (cf. Codex Iustinianus, 
9, 7, 1 and 9, 8, 3). Hence most positive statements in the Breviary defining maiestas are drawn 
from the juristic literature, as indicated above, and not from the constitutiones of the emperors. 
Cf. Ulpian in Dig., 48, 4, 1-2, and Scaevola in Dig., 48, 4, 4. 

1 Cf. T. Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 549-555. 

2 Cf. Dig., 48, 4, 1 and 3; C. Iust., 9, 8, 5 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis. 

3 Cf. T. Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 546-49; Dig., 48, 4, 3-4, Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis; 48, 
4, 10: ‘Maiestatis crimine accusari potest, cuius ope consilio dolo malo prouincia uel ciuitas 
hostibus prodita est’; 49, 16, 6, 4 De Re Militari. 4 Cf. Dig.. 48, 4, 3. 

5 Cf. Dig., 48, 4, 1; 49, 16, 3, 20 De Re Militari; C. Iust., 9, 8, 5. 

6 Cf. T. Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 537-538; Dig., 48, 4, 2-3; 49, 15, 19, 8 De Captiuis et de 
Postliminio et Redemptis ab Hostibus; 49, 16, 3 De Re Militari; 4, 5, 5, 1 De Capite Minutis. 
Epitome Aegidit says: ‘uel ipsum imperatorem in exercitu deseruerit.’ Does this convey the 
Germanic idea of deserting the army when the king is present or suggest the Frankish offence 
of herisliz? Cf. Ethelred, c. 5, 28; 6, 35; Cnut, 2, 77-78; Leges Henrici Primi, 13, 12; 43, 7; 
Edictum Rothari, c.7; Leges Alamannorum, c. 90; Capitulare Ticinense (a. 801), c. 2; Capitulare 
Bononiense (a. 811), c. 4. 

7 Cf. T. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 549, for ‘aquae et ignis interdictio.’ Cf. Dig., 48, 19, 28, 
13-14 De Poenis for breaking the ban of exile. 

8 Cf. Dig., 48, 19, 38, 1-2 De Poenis; 49, 16, 3, 10 De Re Militari; 49, 16, 6; 3, 2, 11, 3 
De His Qui Notantur Infamia. 

® Verbis impiis refers in this passage to the addressing of unseemly language to a ‘god- 
king’ and is not far removed from blasphemy, but among the Visigoths who were now Chris- 
tians and their converted Roman subjects, the force of impiis must be considered as reduced 
to ‘disrespectful’ or some similar correlative meaning. 

10 Note that malediction appears a mitigating rather than an aggravating circumstance, 
at least in certain cases, in C. Th., 9, 4, 1 Si Quis Imperatori Maledizerit; C. Iust., 9,7, 1. The 
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II. In any accusation of maiestas it should be asked through what 
resources, by what faction, and through what agents this act was per- 
formed: and the person accused of so great a crime must be punished not 
as a pretext for fawning flattery (non obtentu adulationis) but on account 
of acknowledged guilt.1 Hence when evidence is sought in such cases, no 
dignity shall be exempted from torture.? 


It is noteworthy that this statement of the crime, which is one of the 
most comprehensive in Roman Law, should have been incorporated 
into the Breviary. The authorities of the Digest expand and amplify 
the subject, but adhere in a general way to the categories mentioned 
by Paulus. His rather bare outline preserved the essential features 
of the Roman theory of treason for the Latin West.* 

Under the heading Ne Praeter Crimen Maiestatis Seruus Dominum 
uel Patronum Libertus seu Familiaris Accuset,‘ L.R.V. C. 9, 3, 1-2, 
states the Roman Law relative to accusations of laesa maiestas * and 
emphasizes the important exception, namely, that information re- 
garding crimes against majesty is not included among the prohibited 
delations. The best summary is, perhaps, the Interpretatio of L.R.V., 
C. 9, 3, 2: 


law can hardly be construed ironically: ‘eum poenae nolumus subiugari neque durum aliquid 
nec asperum sustinere, quoniam si id ex leuitate processerit, contemnendum est, si ex insania, 
miseratione dignissimum, si ab iniuria, remittendum.’ Cf. Dig., 48, 4, 7,3. Note Dig., 48, 4, 3: 
‘facere curauerit.’ 

1 Cf. Dig., 48, 4, 7, 3: ‘Hoc tamen crimen iudicibus non in occasione ob principalis maies- 
tatis uenerationem habendum est, sed in ueritate.’ 

2 Cf. C. Iust., 9, 8, 3-5; C. Th., 9, 5, 1 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis; 9, 35, 1 De Quaestionibus. 
On the torture of slaves, see C. Iust., 9, 8, 6, 1 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis. 

3 Paulus is comprehensive in the sense that his statement includes the most important 
elements of laesa maiestas, but his outline is bare because the separate topics have not been 
developed in the complete manner of Digest 48, 4 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis. 

4 C. Th., 9, 6, 2-3 (L.R.V. C. 9, 3, 1-2). Cf. Paul. Sent., 5, 18, 3 (L.R.V. P. 5, 15, 3) on 
delation (De Delatoribus). Cf. C. Th., 9, 5, 1 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis, which states: 
‘In seruis quoque uel libertis, qui dominos aut patronos accusare aut deferre temptauerint, 
professio tam atrocis audaciae statim in admissi ipsius exordio per sententiam iudicis con- 
primatur ac denegata audientia patibulo adfigatur.’ This sentence is lacking in C. Iust., 
9, 8, 3 Ad Legem Iuliam Maiestatis. Cf. C. Iust., 9, 8, 4-5; 9, 41, 1 De Quaestionibus; Dig., 
48, 4, 7, 1-2; 48, 4, 8; 5, 1, 53 De Iudiciis. 

5 Cf. L.RV. C. 9, 3, 1, which speaks not of crimen laesae maiestatis (crime of injured 
majesty) but employs the unusual term, closely synonymous, of crimen appetitae maiestatis 
(crime of attacked majesty). Cf. C. Iust., 9, 24, 2 De Falsa Moneta mentions crimen obnozii 
maiestatis, but the expression is not found in L.R.V. C. 9, 17, 1 De Falsa Moneta. 
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If a slave shall accuse his master or inform against him in the matter 
of any crime whatsoever or if any follower or servant or freedman shall do 
likewise in the case of his patron, let the sword be his punishment imme- 
diately at the very beginning of his accusation, since we wish to cut off 
such a voice, not listen to it: unless perchance the master or patron shall 
prove to have been involved in the crime of majesty. 


A most significant difference arises here between the text of the 
constitutio and the interpretatio (L.R.V., C. 9, 3, 2) on the one hand, 
and the text of the Epitome S. Galli on the other, as may be noted: 


Interpretatio. Si seruus dominum aut amicus uel domesticus siue libertus 
patronum accusauerit uel detulerit cuiuslibet criminis reum, statim in ipso 
initio accusationis gladio puniatur: quia uocem talem exstingui uolumus, 
non audiri, nisi forte dominum aut patronum de crimine maiestatis trac- 
tasse probauerit. 

Epitome S. Galli. Intrepretatio. Si quis seruus dominum suum aut 
liberatus patronum suum accusare uoluerint nisi forsitan probare potuerint 
quid ipse dominus aut patronus contra dominum blasfemasset aut paganus 
eos probare potuerit de tale accusatione licenciam habeant et si uero dixerint 
ipse liberatus aut seruus sine omne iniuria liberi abscedant nam si de hoc 
mentierint aut si forsitan de alia qualecumque: causa liberatus patronum 
aut seruus dominum suum ad qualecumque: iudice accusauerint de presente 
in ipsa ora accusatione iudex eos capite punire faciat. 


Thus the great exception in the Roman Law is transformed from 
maiestas to blasphemy and adherence to paganism. The Epitome 
Aegidii, Epitome Monachi, Epitome Lugdunensis, and Epitome Guel- 
pherbytani, all follow the original interpretatio closely and represent 
the law of Gallo-Romans, but the Epitome S. Galli exhibits profound 
modification under Christian and Germanic influence. This passage 
offers added evidence concerning the frequent failure of the Leges 
Barbarorum to adopt the Roman idea of maiestas and the very 
general failure to employ the word maiestas itself. 


1 Cf. heading of Epitome S. Galli (L.R.V., C. 9, 3, 2), which reads Ne propter Crimen Magis- 
tatis Seruus Dominum vel Patroni Liberatus seu Familiares Acuset; Epit. S. Galli (L.R.V.C. 10, 
5, 4): ‘Si quis homo in crimine magistatis inuentus fuerit’; Epit. S. Galli (L.R.V. C. 9, 32, 1): 
‘si de crimine magistatis acusatus fuerit.’ I have found the genitive form magistatis three 
times in the Epitome S. Galli, once in a heading although there lacking in the ensuing lez, and 
twice in the main body of the lez, all as indicated in the references above, but I have noted no 
other declension forms of the word magistas. The entire subject of the incorporation of the con- 
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The great exception, likewise, makes it appearance in the laws 
of inheritance, and that noble principle of the Roman Law which 
says that ‘the crime shall perish with its author’ is expressly denied 
application in the cases of the children of those who have been 
condemned for laesa maiestas. According to the constitutio impp. 
VALENTINIANVS ET VALENS AA. AD SYMMACHVM PE. V. (25 Novem- 
ber, 364): 1 


Substantiam damnatorum integram ad liberos peruenire, et in qualibet 
causa positis parentibus liberos heredes esse praecipimus, excepta sola 
maiestatis quaestione: quam si quis sacrilego animo assumit, iuste poenam 
ad suos etiam posteros mittit.? 


The property of a traitor, thus withheld from his children (nisi forte 
maiestatis crimine damnatus sit aliquis, quorum etiam filios de bonis 
damnati patris fiert iubemus alienos), shall be confiscate to the fiscus 
although the prince reserves the privilege of making unsought gifts 
of such goods at his discretion.* 


ception maiestas and of the word maiestas into the Leges Barbarorum is now being investigated 
by me in connection with the Leges Wisigothorum. Cf. H. Brunner, op. cit., II, 687-688; 
G. Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (3d ed., Berlin, 1880), II (1), 195-196; Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Law before the Time of Edward I (2d ed., Cambridge, 1898), II, 
502; also Fustel de Coulanges, Histoire des Institutions Politiques de  Ancienne France (La 
Monarchie Franque), (5th ed., Paris: Hachette, 1924), Ch. VII (Etendue du Pouvoir Royal), 
especially pp. 182-135. 

1 C.Th., 9, 42, 6 (L.R.V. C. 9, 32, 1) De Bonis Proscriptorum seu Damnatorum. Cf. C. Iust. 
9, 49, 10. 

2? I think this statement clearly implies attainder of blood. In the Interpretatio the force 
of the passage is weakened to mere disinheritance. If one takes the liberty to combine ler 
and interpretatio, he may secure this forceful expression: ‘Si quis pro crimine suo occidi uel 
damnari meruerit, crimen cum auctore deficiat: nisi forte maiestatis crimine damnatus sit 
aliquis’ (Int.), ‘iuste poenam ad suos etiam posteros mittit’ (lex). Cf. Dig., 48, 4, 11, quoting 
Ulpianus libro octauo disputationum: ‘Is, qui in reatu decedit, integri status decedit: extin- 
guitur enim crimen mortalitate. nisi forte quis maiestatis reus fuit: nam hoc crimine nisi 
a successoribus purgetur, hereditas fisco uindicatur.’ The use of purgetur implies attainder 
which must be cleansed away. Subsequently Ulpian limits this harsh rule to those guilty of 
perduellio only. Cf. C. Iust., 9, 49, 10, 5: ‘Excepta sola maiestatis quaestione: quam si quis 
sacrilego animo adsumpserit, iuste poenam ad suos etiam posteros mittit’ (ca. a.p. 426). 
However, note Dig., 48, 19, 26 De Poenis: ‘Crimen uel poena paterna nullam maculam filio 
infligere potest’; 48, 19, 20. 

3 Cf. C.Th., 10, 10, 15 (L.R.V., C. 10, 5, 4) De Petitionibus et Ultro Datis et Delatoribus: 
Interpretatio: ‘Si quid tamen nullo petente, proprio arbitrio de talibus bonis cuiquam dederi- 
mus, donatio huius modi firma permaneat.’ 
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Keepers of private prisons are subject to the penalties for injured 
majesty.’ Also by implication the majesty of the prince is injured if 
suit is entered through the imperial treasury with the emperor as heir, 
nec enim calumniandi facultatem ex principali maiestate capi oportet.? 
Similarly one may infer that lése-majesté was incurred by anyone 
who consulted astrologers or soothsayers (mathematict, harioli, har- 
uspices, uaticinatores) regarding the health or security of the prince 
or the welfare of the state, and by those who made replies and proph- 
ecies in such matters, for the offence was punished capitally.* And 
whoever was discovered to be in possession of books treating of the 
magic arts should be exiled to an island, while his goods were to be 
seized and burned in public. Humiliores should be punished capi- 
tally. Non tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientia prohibita 
est. Such was the pall of fear and suspicion that overhung the later 
despots of Rome’s declining empire. Even slaves who consulted 
about the health of their masters were ordered to be crucified, and 
the offending soothsayer was either condemned to the mines or 
exiled upon an island.® 

Perhaps the parallel should not be forced too far, but it is im- 
possible to escape the suggestion that the potestas of the master over 
the slaves and freedmen within his dominium was similar in kind, 
though more limited in scope, to the maiestas of the prince over the 
subjects beneath his regnum or imperium. This line of thought links 
up with parricide, which may originally have been punished as a 


1 C.Th., 9, 11, 1 (L.R.V. C. 9, 8, 1) De Priuati Carceris Custodia. Note variant reading 
in Epit. S. Galli. Cf. C. Iust., 9, 5, 1 De Priuatis Carceribus Inhibendis. 

2 L.R.V. P., 5, 14, 4-5 De Fisci Aduocato. 

3 Paul., Sent., 5, 21, 3 (L.R.V. P. 5, 23, 3) De Vaticinatoribus et Mathematicis; and 5, 28, 
17 (5, 25, 11) Ad Legem Corneliam de Sicariis et V eneficis states that the punishment for those 
‘magicae artis conscios’ shall be the beasts or crucifixion, while the magicians (magi) them- 
selves shall be burned alive. Cf. C.Th., 9, 16, 3-4 and 7 (L.R.V. C. 1-3) De Maleficis et Mathe- 
maticis et Ceteris Similibus. 

4 Paul. Sent., 5, 21, 4 (5, 23, 4); 5, 23, 18 (5, 25, 12) Ad Legem Corneliam de Sicariis et 
Veneficis. 

5 Cf. Lex Wisigothorum (ed. K. Zeumer), 6, 2 De Maleficis et Consulentibus Eos adque 
Veneficis, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Leges, Sectio I, Tomus I). Note especially 6, 2, 
1 and 6, 2, 4, which were taken over from the Breviary and hence indicate the diffusion and 
continuance of older Roman ideas among the Visigoths of the seventh century. 

1 Paul., Sent., 5, 21, 4 (5, 23, 4). In this connection it must be remembered that under 
ordinary circumstances slaves could not inform against their masters. 
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violation of the patria potestas and so have constituted a rudimentary 
form of treason within the family-group in an age when the family- 
group fulfilled functions of a semi-public character.' In any case 
parricide was an heinous offence against the sacred ties of blood.’ 
Of this crime, Paulus states: ‘According to the lex Pompeia de par- 
ricidiis he shall be held who has killed his father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, brother, sister, patron, or patroness, and al- 
though in earlier days all such were cast into the sea bound in a sack 
(culeus), let them now be either burned alive or cast to the beasts.’ * 

In the matter of counterfeiting and debasing the coinage which 
constitutes a cardinal instance of lése-majesté in Roman Law,‘ two 
provisions may be found derived from the Theodosian Code. The 
first says that a reward will be given for information concerning an 
adulterine moneyer (adulterinus monetarius), while the accused 
moneyer if convicted of his crime shall be burned.’ The second 
declares that whoever clips solidi or offers counterfeit solidi (figura- 
tum solidum adultera imitatione) shall be punished capitally.° The dis- 
tinction between debased and counterfeit money should be kept in 


mind though both were regarded in the same light at law. The offence 


1 On the relation of parricide to treason, see E. C. Clark, History of Roman Private Law 
(Part III, Regal Period), (Cambridge University Press, 1919), pp. 588 ff., 604 ff. 

2 Parricide seems to have involved the ideas of pollution and sacrilege. Note Dig., 48, 
4, 1: ‘Proximum sacrilego crimen est, quod maiestatis dicitur.’ 

3 Paul., Sent., 5, 24, 1 (L.R.V. P. 5, 26, 1) Ad Legem Pompeiam de Parricidiis. Cf. C.Th., 
9, 15, 1 (L.R.V. C.9, 12 1) De Parricidio, which fails to list the patronus and patrona along with 
the propingui. 

4 The various phases of crimen falsi are again associated with treason when one comes to 
the later English codes. Cf. H. de Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. G. E. 
Woodbine (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922), f. 119b: ‘Est et aliud genus criminis 
laesae maiestatis quod inter grauiora numeratur, quia ultimum inducit supplicium et mortis 
occasionem, scilicet crimen falsi’; R. de Glanville, Tractatus de Legibus, 14, 7; also Britton, 
I, 41; Fleta, p. 32. 

5 O.Th., 9, 21, 5 (L.R.V. C. 9, 17, 1) De Falsa Moneta. Cf. C.Th., 9, 21, 9, where counter- 
feiting is declared to be crimen maiestatis. Alse Paul., Sent., 5 25, 1 (L.R. V. P.5, 27, 1) Ad 
Legem Corneliam Testamentariam: 

‘Lege Cornelia testamentaria tenetur ...quine nummos aureos, argenteos adultauerit, 
lauerit, conflauerit, raserit, corruperit, uitiauerit: uultuue principum signatam monetam, 
praetera dulterinam, reprobauerit. Et honestiores quidem in insula deportantur, humiliores 
autem aut in metallum damnantur aut in crucem tolluntur. Serui autem post admissum 
manumissi capite puniuntur.’ Ibid., 5, 25, 5 (5, 27, 4). 

6 C.Th., 9, 22, 1 (L.R.V. C. 9, 18, 1) Si Quis Solidi Circulum Exteriorem Inciderit uel 
Adulteratum in V endendo Subiecerit. 
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to majesty consisted in the desecration of the image of the divine 
emperor through making a fraudulent likeness,! though the eco- 
nomic consequences of the crime were possibly considered also. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the Emperor Constan- 
tine opens his constitutio on this subject by affirming that ‘our 
countenance and veneration are one.’? The extent to which pagan 
elements depending upon the conception of ‘god-kingship’ exercised 
influence among the provincials of the West in the sixth century 
must have been negligible. At any rate the evidence of the Forum 
Tudicum (ca. 650-675), which incorporates the legal ideas prevailing 
in Spain during the previous century, contains no suggestion that 
would support a contrary view.® 

As regards sedition and disturbance of the public peace one finds: 
instigators of sedition and rioting or popular disturbance, according 
to their station, shall be crucified, cast to the beasts or exiled;‘ if 
anyone rouses the people to revolt, let him be subject to the heaviest 
fines; ° if anyone shall obtain booty in company with public enemies 
or shall divide the booty with brigands, let him be burned.6 The 
first two provisions resemble the laws concerning sedilio and per- 


1 A similar point of view is maintained in legislation regarding the desecration of statues 
of the emperors. Cf. Dig., 47, 10, 38 De Iniuriis et Famosis Libellis; 48, 4, 7, 4; 48, 4, 4, 1; 
48, 4, 5; and especially 48, 4, 6: ‘Venuleius Saturninus libro secundo de iudiciis publicis. Qui 
statuas aut imagines imperatoris iam consecratas conflauerint aliudue quid simile admiserint, 
lege Iulia maiestatis tenentur.’ Cf. T. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 585, and notes; also T. Hodgkin, 
Italy and Her Invaders (2d ed., Oxford, 1892), I (2), 470-509, which discusses the insurrection 
of Antioch in $87 and the overthrowing of the imperial statues. Cf. Tacitus, Annals i, 73-74; 
iii, 36, 70, with the notes in the edition of Furneaux (Vol. I, 2d ed., Oxford, 1896). 

2 C.Th., 9, 22, 1 (9, 18, 1): ‘Omnes solidi, in quibus nostri uultus ac ueneratio una est, 
uno pretio aestimandi sunt atque uendendi.’ 

3 Lex Wistgothorum (ed. Zeumer), 7, 6,2. This is a law of Recceswinth and Erwig entitled 
De His, Qui Solidos et Monetam Adultauerint. It is based upon L.R.V. C. 9, 18, 1 (Interpre- 
tatio) and L.R.V. P. 5, 27, 1. 

4 Paul., Sent., 5, 22,1 (L.R.V. P. 5, 24, 1) De Seditiosis; Ibid., 5, 3, 1 (5, 3, 1) De His, 
Quae per Turbam Fiunt, provides that those who suffer loss in a case of ‘res pecuniaria, per 
turbam seditionemue,’ shall receive double damages and personal injuries shall be vindicated 
at the discretion of the judge, but nothing is said regarding the capital punishment of the 
offenders. In L.R.V. P. 5, 3, 3, however, we read: ‘ Hi, qui aedes alienas uillasue expilauerint, 
effregerint, expugnauerint, si quidem id turba cum telis coacta fecerint, capite puniuntur.’ 

5 C.Th., 9, 33, 1 Interpretatio (L.R.V. C. 9, 28, 1) De His, Qui Plebem Audent contra Pub- 
licam Colligere Disciplinam. 

6 C.Th., 7, 1, 1 Interpretatio (L.R.V.C.7, 1, 1) De Re Militari. Cf. C.Th., 9, 29, 2 (9, 22, 1) 
De His, Qui Latrones uel Aliis Criminibus Reos Occultauerint. 
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duellio which had a larger significance in the time of the Roman 

Republic, while all three are incorporated eventually into the Ger- 
"manic crime of breaking the peace (paz) of the land (Landesverrat), 
or perhaps evolve into scandalum or spoliation.' 

A survey of the evidence given above will indicate the broad 
scope of Roman legal principles relating to the general subject of 
treason which were made accessible to the western Germans through 
the medium of the Lex Romana Wisigothorum. The laws concerning 
maiestas extended the field of high treason beyond the limits of 
Germanic customary law, since they depended on a different concep- 
tion of sovereignty.? The crime was not limited to such overt acts 
of violence as would bring personal injury to the ruler but came to 
include maledictions as well as mere offensive expressions of opinion. 
The conception of violated majesty ranged from aggravated assault 
and attempted assassination of the monarch to counterfeiting, which 
had long been a form of laesa maiestas in Roman Law.* The pro- 
visions, regarding guilty intent (dolus malus) which appeared later 
in the Digest, do not seem to have been carried over into the 
Breviary, although one finds no good reason to suppose that these 
general juristic rules did not prevail among the Roman provincials 
of Spain and Gaul. The cus held the intent equivalent to the deed, 
while instigators and accomplices, embraced under the formula 
cuius ope consilio, were punished in the same way as the authors of 
the crime, though perhaps with somewhat less severity.° 

Violated majesty, however, comprehended more than the elements 
which entered later into high treason since it embraced treason against 


1 Cf. Edictum Rothari, c. 8; 35-41, on scandalum; also c. 4 (‘inimictis intra prouincia’), 
and c. 5 (‘escamaras intra prouincia’). 

2 In the earliest and purest Germanic custom, treason consists in the main of Landesverrat 
and Treubruch (infidelitas), and is closely associated with crimes of infamy. See my Early 
History of Treason (unpubl. Harvard Univ. diss., 1925), pp. 105 ff.; 250 ff., Tacitus, Germania, 
cap. 12-14; H. Brunner, op. cit. (Leipzig, 1892), II, 685 ff.; P. Bisoukides, Der Hochverrat 
(Berlin, 1903), pp. 34-40; K. von Amira, Das Altnorwegische Vollstreckungsverfahren (Munich, 
1874), pp. 21-25; and especially W. E. Wilda, Gesch. d. deutschen Strafrechts, I (Halle, 1842), 
21, 989, quoting from the Old-Norwegian Frostapingslgg. Suggestive material may be found 
scattered through the Icelandic sagas. 3’ T. Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 580-587. 

4 Dig., 48, 4, 1, 1; 48, 4, 3; 48, 4, 7, 2; 48, 4, 10; 49, 16, 3, 11. 

5 Dig., 48, 4, 1, 1-3. Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grécques et 
Romaines, article ‘Maiestas’ by G. Humbert and Ch. Lécrivain (Paris, 1904), ITI (2), 1559, 
1560. 
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land and folk (Landesverrat) as well.! Other components of Landes- 
verrat have been derived from the laws concerning sedition, rioting, 
and breach of the peace, but the military crimes such as desertion 
did not pass extensively into the Breviary despite their presence in 
the Theodosian Code.? Many factors which have hastened the de- 
velopment of petty treason passed over to the Middle Ages from the 
laws on accusation and parricide.* In each case the sanctity of the 
bond between patron and client is emphasized. The client may in- 
form against the patron only when the latter is guilty of a violation 
of maiestas, and if he kills his patron, it is the basest sort of crime. 
Thus, a certain parallel is suggested here with the later relation of 
lord and vassal, just as the laws of matestas suggest the later relation 
of king and subject.‘ Of course, this relation must not be pushed 
too far and must be considered in its more purely legal bearings. 
Finally, it must be added that, in any case, the Breviary preserved 
the characteristic and fundamental features of Roman public crimi- 
nal law for the Middle Ages, albeit in an excised and fragmentary 
form. But we still face the solution of certain problems: Was the 
mediaeval legal mind sufficiently mature to understand and apply 
the earlier Roman theory of maiestas? Did the circumstances attend- 
ing Germanic customary law admit the application of Roman rules 


1 Cf. Paul., Sent., 5, 29, 1 (L.R.V. P. 5, 31, 1), which represents in the main the earlier 
law of the Republic and is directed against Landesverrat. The wording has been modified to 
meet the conditions of the Principate, and the addition of ‘sed et uerbis impiis ac maledictis 
maxime exacerbatur’ refers to high treason against the person of the emperor. 

2 Cf. C.Th., 7, 18, 1-17 De Desertoribus et Occultatoribus Eorum. 

3 E.C. Clark, op. cit., pp. 262-263, especially n. 22. Also cf. ibid., pp. 588 ff.; T. Mommsen, 
op. cit., p. 527, regarding the close association of parricidium and perduellio in the early Roman 
Law. 

4 See Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., II, 504: ‘Petty treason perpetrated against a lord 
was but slowly marked off from high treason perpetrated against the king; and in much later 
days our law still saw, or spoke as if it saw, the essence of high treason in a breach of the bond 
of “ligeance.”’ That the relation of client to patron or even of slave to master in the Roman 
Law was interpreted by the lawyers of the later Middle Ages as bearing upon the matter of 
feudal allegiance may be inferred from the argument in II, 504, n. 2. Here Pollock and Mait- 
land quote from Bracton, f. 105: ‘Igne concremantur qui salute dominorum suorum insidia- 
uerint,’ and point out that he copies with certain omissions from Dig., 48, 19, 28, 11 De 
Poenis: ‘Igni cremantur plerumque serui, qui saluti dominorum suorum insidiauerint, non- 
numquam etiam liberi plebeii et humiles personae.’ ‘He [Bracton] holds therefore that to 
plot against one’s lord’s life is a capital crime. We imagine that this crime would have been 
punished in England rather by drawing and hanging than by burning.’ 
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and practice in the matter of offences against the state? Were the 
fields of operation of Roman public law and of Germanic customary 
law mutually exclusive, or did they interact and combine? The 
answers to these questions await a careful analysis of the public law 
matter in the barbarian codes, and its comparison and correlation 
with the Roman materials accessible during the earlier Middle Ages. 


Tue Rice Institute, 
Houston, TExas 
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NOTES 


A PERSONAL MEMORANDUM BY CONRAD BUITZRUSS 
1422-1427 


Most of the learned works in Latin, of the later Middle Ages at least, were 
the work of the University men. Often, indeed, they are in the form of 
lectures delivered by professors or note-books amassed by students, or 
text-books utilized by both. In such manuscripts as had been purchased 
or copied by students attending the universities we sometimes find personal 
memoranda concerning their own academic careers jotted down on the fly- 
leaves or elsewhere. 

The following memorandum of the activities of a German student, 
Conrad Buitzruss, in the main a Lebenslauf, during the years 1422-1427, 
and from his fifteenth to twentieth year, covers both sides of the first leaf 
of a Latin manuscript in the Staatsbibliothek at Munich ! which otherwise 
may be described as a book of magic. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it has not been printed. The author’s name appears as ‘Conradus Byncz- 
rusz de Augusta’ in the matriculation list for 1422, together with that of 
his brother Stephanus.’ Conrad’s personal memorandum is prefaced by 
some verses reflecting upon the venality of the papal court which suggest on 
the one hand the similar satire of the Goliardic poets and clerici vagantes 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and on the other hand the German 
discontent at ‘German gold flying over the Alps,’ to which Luther gave 
more effective voice a century later. The text is as follows: 


Curia uult markas bursas exhaurit et archas. 

Si non habes markas, fuge papas et patriarchas; 
Si dederis markas et eis inpleueris archas, 
Culpa solueris quacumque ligatus eris. 

Curia romana * non querit ouem sine lana. 


Anno domini millesimo cccc° xxii° ego, Cuonradus‘ Buitzruss, ueni ad Heydelber- 
gam et fui annorum quindecim et fui intitulatus sub Magistro Dietmaro, sacrorum 
canonum doctore eximio et desposui beaunium in bursa Magistri Heinrici de Gauda.* 


1 Cod. Monac. lat. 671, fol. 1 r-v. 

2 Gustav Toepke, Die Matrikel der Universitdét Heidelberg von 1386 bis 1662. I. Theil, 
Von 1386 bis 1553 (Heidelberg, 1884), p. 156. 

3 Spelled romauna in the MS., but this seems a slip of the pen, since it spoils the rhyme. 

§ Or possibly Cunoradus. 

5 Or ganda. Probably Henricus de Gouda is meant, who on 21 November, 1428, bequeathed 
books to the university: see G. Toepke, Die Matrikel der Universitdét Heidelberg von 1386-1662, 
I (Heidelberg, 1884), p. 693. 
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Anno domini 1424 in die Augustis (Augustini?) fui temptatus pro gradu baccala- 
riatus in artibus et hii fuerunt temptatores: Magister Hermannus de Heydelsheim, 
decanus tunc temporis, Magister Iohannes Kraushein, Magister Iohannes Deriechen 
et sub illo ego determinaui inettencius (?) et titulus questionis mee erat ille utrum in 
bona pollicia licitum sit artibus magicis fidem usum et studium adhibere Magister 
Arnoldus de Tharen et magister Rudolffus! de Pr<u>xella? et numerum baccala- 
riandorum fuerunt 26 et 4°° fuerant reiecti. 

(fol. lv.) Item ego consumpsi in Heydelberga 166 floris (florenos?) et decem et 
septem floris (florenos?) quos habui a casu et fui ibi 4°* annos demptis sex septima- 
nis. Summa in toto 200. 

Item anno domini m°ccce°xxvi® feria 2* in festo Paulifs] obiit Dux Rupertus,* 
filius Ducis Ludovici, Reni Pallantini comitis. 

Item anno domini 1426 in die Nicomedi recessi de Ursperg et in feria 6* de 
mane circa horam decimam ueni ad Heydelbergam. 

Anno domini 1426 recessi ab uniuersitate Heydelberg. in die sancti Bernhardi, 
et ueni ad Argentinam in die sancti Sinphoriani et Thimothei. 

1427 in sabato ante Inuocauit recessi ab Argentina et in feria 2* ante festum 
Gregorii Pape ueni ad Heydelbergam et in die Ciryaci ego recessi de Heydelberga 
et ueni ad Augustam in die Benedicti Abbatis et in uigilia annunctiationis ego 
ueni ad Ursperg. Et in die Sancti Ambrosii abii de Ursperg uersus partes Ytalie. 


Another record by a student of his academic career which was printed 
in the eighteenth century by Aff‘ has been overlooked in the recently 
published Codice Diplomatico * or chartulary of the University of Pavia, 
and so seems worth calling attention to again. It is the record of an Italian 
student a decade or so later than that of Conrad Buitzruss. Since Rotuli of 
the professors of Arts and Medicine at Pavia are lacking for the years 1436— 
1439 inclusive, and again for the year 1440-1441, during which times 
records of examinations for degrees and lists of examiners such as our 
student gives are likewise wanting in the aforesaid Codice Diplomatico, the 
information which our student provides in these respects for the years 
1438 and 1441 is important, helping us to bridge these gaps. Our student 
jotted down his personal record in a manuscript ° of the Questions on Per- 
spective of Blasius of Parma (died in 1416), whose son Francesco Pelacani 
was one of our student’s promoters for his degree. 


1 Or Rodolffus, an o being written in above the u in the MS. 

2 Brussels? 

3 Or Ropertus; again an o is written in over the u. 

4 Padre Ireneo Affd, Memorie degli Scrittori e Letterati Parmigiani (1789), II, 166-168. 

5 Societa Pavese di Storia Patria. Codice Diplomatico dell’ Universita di Pavia II, i (1401- 
1440), 1913; II, ii (1441-1450), 1915. 

® Affé described the manuscript simply as ‘Codice Ambrosiano della Perspettiva,’ but in 
his earlier account of Blasius of Parma (op. cit., II, 123) he gave the shelf-mark as G.71. 


Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University. 
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ALFODHOL DE MERENGI AGAIN 


In a previous note in Specutum (II, 1927, 326-331), I was mistaken in 
representing the geomancy or book of lot-casting, ascribed in a manuscript 
at Florence to Alfodhol de Merengi, as ‘hitherto unnoted,’ since the treatise 
has been discussed by both Moritz Steinschneider ' and Heinrich Suter,? not 
to mention Guidi and Wiistenfeld. Its author was probably Fadl b. Sahl 
al Sarahsi, who died about a.p. 818, and the Latin translation appears to 
be by Gerard of Cremona, in the list of whose works as drawn up by his 
associates there is a Liber Alfadhol. But the words ‘de Merengi’ are hard 
to explain. There are other manuscripts of the work than that in the Lau- 
rentian library at Florence — manuscripts in Arabic, and in German as 
well as Latin translation. But the Berlin Latin manuscript from which 
Steinschneider gave some extracts differs from the Laurentian codex even 
more than he indicated on the basis of Bandini’s description of it. 


1 Recently, on referring again to the Index of Steinschneider’s ‘Die europiiischer Ueber- 
setzungen aus dem Arabischen,’ Vienna Academy, Sitzungsberichte, philos.-hist. Klasse, CLI 
(1906), 89; see also Vol. CXLIX (1905), 21-22, I was horrified to see the word, ‘Alfadhol,’ 
staring me in the face. Almost immediately thereafter I received a letter from Professor Alex- 
ander Marx, librarian of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, very kindly calling my 
attention to Steinschneider’s discussion of Fad] b. Sahl al Sarahsi and Alfodhol in his ‘Ara- 
bische Mathematiker und Astronomen,’ Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, IV (1901), 345-354. 

2 See especially his ‘Ueber einige noch nicht sicher gestellte Autornamen in den Uebersetz- 
ungen des Gerhard von Cremona,’ Bibliotheca Mathematica IV (1903), 25-26. 


Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University. 


A NOTE ON EUHEMERISM 


Mr J. D. Cooks, in his study of Euhemerism (Specuium, II [1927], 396- 
410), cites the use made by early Christian fathers of the euhemeristic 
mode of interpretation in their polemics against pagan worship. It may be 
of interest to note how euhemerism is used as a motif in lives of the early 
martyrs and saints.' In the Acta Disputationis Acacii, the Roman consul, 
Marcianus, before whom Acacius is being tried, says (Acta Sanctorum, 
Mart. III, 899D) ‘Christianorum consuetudo est multa in deos nostros male- 
dicta confingere, propterea te ueuire mecum ad Iunonem Iouemque praecipio, 
ut simul celebrantes dulce conuiuium numinibus quae sunt digna reddamus.’ 
Acacius answers: ‘Quomodo hic sacrificabo illi, cuius sepulchrum constat 
esse in Creta? Numquid surrexit a mortuis?’ In the Acta Sancti Apollonii, 


1 The motif is borrowed from the writings of the fathers. Cf. H. Delehaye, Les Passions 
des Martyrs et les Genres Littéraires (Brussels, 1921), pp. 344-364, passim. 
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when Perennius, before whom the trial is being held, commands Apollonius 
to sacrifice to the gods, Apollonius replies (Analecta Bollandia XIV, 290, 
22): Ocods A€yovew Svras 7d Tplvy avOpwrous, ws of Tap’ 
abrods - Atovucov yap dnow kai ‘Hpaxdéa rupds 
favra, rov 6€ év Kpnrp, olorep axodoiOws Ta dvouara 
rods piOous kal ra d6vouata ywwoxerat: dia 76 
raparodpat. Inthe Martyrium Sancti Ignatii, when making his defence, 
Ignatius says (J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, London: Macmillan, 
1890, II, 499): of dpérepor pév ws Ovnrol, de. 
abrixa yoor Zeis péev Kpnrp 5é KxepavvoBornbeis Kuvo- 
"Adpodirn & Tlagw pera Kwipov réOarrar, ‘Hpaxdjs rupli 
Finally, when ordered to sacrifice, he asks (Lightfoot, 503): Iolo @eois 
Oéders Oiow; . brd avipoyivw;” 


HEensHaw, 
St Louis University. 


AN UNWORKED VEIN IN MIDDLE-ENGLISH 
LEXICOGRAPHY? 


Waite excerpting for quite another purpose Thurot’s masterly article in 
Notices et Extraits des MSS de la Bibliothéque Imperiale (XXII, ii, 1868), 
‘Notices et extraits pour servir a l’histoire des doctrines grammaticales du 
Moyen Age,’ I was much interested to find that some of the mediaeval 
grammars there quoted contain English glosses. I made a note of a few 
which struck me as remarkably early occurrences and on consulting the 
NED., found that in some cases the glosses were considerably older than 
the earliest recorded occurrence of the usage. 

As examples I would quote the following, from pp. 531 ff.: tidy is found 
in a thirteenth-century MS. as a gloss of saluber; of the same date is ykel 
(icicle), while in a MS. of about 1430 one is somewhat surprised to come 
across the word pancake (I am sorry I did not note the Latin for it!). 

Though I am not in a position to consult Thurot’s article again, I 
hardly think there is a great deal of material there. But considering the 
very large number of English students at Paris and elsewhere in France 
in the thirteenth century, it seems reasonable to suspect that there must 
exist other manuscripts of mediaeval textbooks containing similar English 
glosses. As these books are largely of a lexicographical nature, such glosses 


1 Celsus complains of the Christians’ jesting references to the tomb of Zeus. Cf. Origen, 
Contra Ceisum, iii, 43. 

? Cf. Diodorus Siculus, iii, 61. See also J. Rendel-Harris, The Apology of Aristides (Cam- 
bridge, 1891), p. 106. 
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may help to make up for the lack of contemporary English glossaries, and 
supplement the somewhat scanty literary sources. For instance, if a MS. of 
the Graecismus with English glosses could be found, it would assuredly 
enrich our dictionaries with a considerable number of new thirteenth- 
century words. 
W. B. Sepewicx, 
Wyeggeston Boys’ School, 
Leicester, England. 


THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF ANDREAS 
CAPELLANUS’ DE AMORE 


One of the main arguments by which Gaston Paris was induced to fix the 
first few years of the thirteenth century as the time in which Andreas Capel- 
lanus probably composed his famous book, De arte Honeste Amandi, was 
Andreas’ two allusions to Hungary.' In the colloquy of a nobleman and 
a noblewoman, an Italian count is contrasted with an unnamed king of 


Hungary who despite his most ungainly appearance is praised by all: 


Rex est in Ungaria intensa plurimum habens crura simulque rotunda prolixosque 
et aequales pedes et omnibus fere decoribus destitutus. Quia tamen nimia morum 
inuenitur probitate fulgere, regalis coronae meruit accipere gloriam et per uniuersum 
paene mundum resonant eius praeconia laudis.? 


Paris declared that this king of Hungary must have been Andrew II 
(1204-1235), who was son of a French princess and of whom ‘on parlait 
beaucoup en France au commencement du XIII° siécle tant 4 cause de sa 
participation a la cinquiéme croisade que de son séjour en Italie et de son 
mariage en troisiémes noces avec Béatrice d’Este.’* Hungarian historians 
do not record such an unpleasant picture of King Andrew. On the contrary, 
they remember his gallantry and his chivalrous nature; they rather stress 
his great physical strength; but far from lauding his virtues, they dwell on 
his weakness of character, his prodigality, and his general lack of prudence 
and acumen. The only really memorable act of his long reign, so nearly 
ruinous to Hungary, was the grant of the Hungarian Magna Charta, which 
he was forced to bestow upon the Hungarian noblity in 1222.4 The events 


1 Gaston Paris, ‘Le Conte de la Charrette,’ Romania, XII (1883), 526 ff. K. Voretzsch 
evidently follows G. Paris when saying that the treatise De Amore reflects the views of French 
society in the beginning of the thirteenth century: Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der afrz. Lit. 
(8rd ed., Halle: Niemeyer, 1925), p. 337; likewise, G. Lanson, Hist. de la Litt. Frang. (17th ed., 
Paris: Hachette, 1922), p. 126. 

2 E. Trojel, ed., Andreae Capellani Regii Francorum De Amore Libri Tres (Copenhagen, 
1892), p. 62. 

3 G. Paris, loc. cit., note. 

* A. Domanovszky, Die Geschichte Ungarns (Miinchen u. Leipzig: Résl. 1923), p. 60. 
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which Paris mentions took place too late during his reign to make him 
well-known in France. He joined in the Fifth Crusade in 1217, and achieved 
nothing. His expedition was a complete failure, and discouraged, he soon 
returned to Hungary; it was an unpleasant adventure on which he had 
embarked half-heartedly and which he would never have started but for 
an oath taken before the death of his father. His third marriage with 
Beatrice d’Este took place as late as 1234, one year before he died.? A stay 
of his in Italy is not recorded by Hungarian historians. Thus, all historic 
data speak against a possible identification of the unnamed king of Hungary, 
contemporary of Andreas Capellanus, with Andrew II. Trojel was right 
to question the correctness of Paris’ conjecture, and more plausible still is 
his argument that the passage quoted might refer to Bela III, Andrew’s 
father, who married Marguerite, daughter of Louis VII, in 1186. Still, 
Trojel,’ like Paris, was too eager to find a possible relationship between 
France and Hungary towards the end of the twelfth century, and forgot 
Andreas’ portrait of the king himself. The weightiest argument against 
Trojel’s idea is the fact that Bela III was, to all appearances, most comely, 
and by no means omnibus decoribus destitutus. According to a contemporary 
witness, Richard, burgher of London, he was a man, tall and handsome, in 
whose countenance the glory of royalty was resplendent.‘ On the basis of 
this historic fact, Trojel’s conjecture must be discarded also. 

There remains only one difficulty to be solved. In all probability, the 
present tense found in the passage of De Amore led Paris and Trojel to 
search for a contemporary king of Hungary. Aside from the point that 
Andreas would probably not have used such strong terms in portraying a 
son-in-law or a grandson of his king, would it be too daring to suppose that 
Andreas, whose inaccuracy in matters of grammar and syntax is well 
known,® employed the historical present. Indeed, one variant, in manu- 
script H, says resonabat instead of resonant. 

It is certain that the passage quoted does not refer to Bela III, and 
there is no evidence at all for the hypothesis according to which it might 
refer to Andrew II. On the other hand, if the verbs in the passage are re- 
garded as historical presents, another, more satisfactory, solution of the 
problem may be offered. The high praise given to the anonymous king 
of Hungary is in keeping with the historic and traditional character of 
King Coloman, who ruled from 1095 to 1114, and was nearly a contempo- 


1S. Mika, A Hiiberiség és a Kereszteshadjdratok Kora (Budapest: Franklin-Révai, n. d. 
(190-?), pp. 594, 595, 605. 

2 L. Erdélyi, Arpddkor (Budapest: Pallas, 1922), pp. 201, 202. 

3 Trojel, op. cit., p. ix. 

4 Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., XXVIII, 200; quoted by H. Marczali, Magyarorszdg Térténete 
az Arpddok Kordban (Budapest, 1896), p. 311. 
5 G. Zonta, ‘Rileggendo Andreas Capellano,’ Studi Medievali, V (1911), 52. 
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rary of Andreas. Coloman, the ‘Lover of Books,’ one of the greatest of the 
mediaeval kings of Hungary, had studied for the priesthood, and his reign 
is a significant landmark in the history of European civilization: the 
Chanson de Roland bears a covert memory of his resistance to the irregular 
hordes of the vanguard of the First Crusade,' and his law, which forbade 
the burning of witches,’ is an act of enlightenment unparalleled in the 
twelfth century. The identification is likely to be of interest to students of 
Hungarian history also,’ for it has long been disputed whether Coloman’s 
appearance was really as ungainly as depicted in John Thuroczy’s Chron- 
icle.t According to Thuroczy, Coloman was flabby and very ugly, but witty 
and clever.* The traditional portrait of this king is in keeping with Andreas 
Capellanus’ cryptic eulogy. 

Gaston Paris was undoubtedly right in presuming that Hungary was 
a topic of general interest to circles frequented by Andreas when he com- 
posed his De Amore. But since the description of the king of Hungary does 
not agree with the historic portrait of any contemporary of our author, 
and since, as has been pointed out, it most probably refers to King Coloman 
who died sixty years before the only actual date found in De Amore,’ would 
it not be natural to suppose that the work was composed at a time when 
the pros and cons of the prospect of a marriage between the French princess 
and the king of Hungary were discussed in court circles? Evidently, 
Andreas was not enthusiastic over the plan and gave rather free expression 
to his feelings.? He was, however, prudent enough to give due praise to 


1 P. Boissonnade, Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland (Paris: Champion, 1923), pp. 
181, 182. 2 De strigis uero, quae non sunt, ne ulla quaestio fiat. 

3 Authentic references to Hungary are rare in the mediaeval historians of France; cf. 
H. Marczali, Ungarns Geschichtsquellen im Zeitalter der Arpdden, Berlin, 1882; mediaeval 
French poetry, on the other hand, abounds in the portrayal of an imaginary land which had 
little to do with real Hungary; cf. Louis Karl, ‘La Hongrie et les Hongrois dans les Chansons 
de Gestes,’ Revue des Langues Romanes LI (1908), 5 ff. 

4 Cf. the discussion of the question in J. F. Michaud, Bibliothéque des Croisades (Paris, 
1841), III, 210 ff. Michaud apparently accepted Thuroczy’s portrait, whereas modern Hun- 
garian historians are agreed in regarding it as exaggerated, indeed, even a malicious invention. 
G. Pray, Historia Regum Hungariae (Buda, 1801), I, 96, writes: ‘Colomannum domestica 
chronica tam deformem pingunt, ut monstro similior, quam homini, fuisse uideatur. Pilosum 
enim, luscum, gibbosum, claudum, blaesumque perhibent.’ The adjectives are from Thuroczy, 
loc. cit. infra. Coloman must have been, indeed, omnibus decoribus destitutus. For protests 
against this ugly portrait, cf. J. Csuday, Geschichte der Ungarn (Berlin, 2d ed., 1899), I, 170, 
171; I. Acsady, A Magyar Birodalom Térténete (Budapest, 1903), I, 182, etc. 

5 Cf. J. Thwrocz (Thuroczy): Chronica Hungarorum (in J. Bongars: Rerum Hungaricarum 
Scriptores Varii, Frankfurt a/M, 1660), p. 68: ‘Erat autem habitu corporis contemptibilis 
sed astutus et docilis.’ 

6 Namely, 1174; in this connection, it matters little whether Zonta was right in supposing 
that the letter of Marie de Champagne was fictitious. Cf. Zonta, op. cit., p. 51. 

7 Op. cit., p. 87: Malo igitur aere modico Franciae contenta adesse et liberum eundi, quo 
uoluere, possidere arbitrium quam Ungarico quidem onusta argento alienae subiici potestati. 
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a near relative and predecessor of the king of Hungary. He would have 
been even more cautious if the marriage had actually taken place. 

To sum up, the two allusions to things Hungarian seem to point to the 
fact that Andreas Capellanus’ treatise De Amore was written between 1174 
and 1186, and not in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


ARPAD STEINER, 
New York City. 


THE WISE SAYINGS OF FLANN FINA 
(Aldfrith, King of Northumbria) 


INTRODUCTION ! 


Tue text here edited for the first time is based upon the well-known Irish 


MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, The Yellow Book of Lecan, which dates a 
from the end of the fourteenth century.? Variant readings of sufficient a 
grammatical or textual importance are given from the following four MSS: el 
(a) Additional 30512 in the British Museum (15th and 16th century).* : 3 
(b) H. 4.22 (now 1363) in Trinity College, Dublin (of various dates) .‘ 


(c) Leabhar Breac in the Royal Irish Academy (before 1411).5 
(d) 23 N 27 in the Royal Irish Academy (beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury).® 

Of these MSS, YBL, Add, and H are so similar in language and in 
content that they are probably derived from a lost common original. 
LB, on the other hand, already represents a later stage both in its gram- 
matical forms and in its textual modifications. N, in turn, belongs to the 
modern period; linguistically it conforms to the Irish of to-day, and, as 
regards the text, it often substitutes more current words for the archaic 
expressions in the other MSS which probably were no longer understood.’ 


1 T am indebted to Professor R. Thurneysen for aid in interpreting the text. 

2 Facsimile edition, Dublin, 1896, ed. R. Atkinson, col. 232 (p. 412 of facsimile); abbrev. 
YBL. See also T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 1921), p. 98. Since the 
facsimile of YBL is at this point illegible, Dr R. I. Best has kindly furnished me with a tran- 
script from the MS. itself. 

3 Cf. fol. 19; abbrev. Add. See S. H. O’Grady and R. Flower, Catalogue of Irish Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (London: Humphrey Milford, 1926), II, 477. I am indebted to 
Mr Robin Flower for a copy of the text in this MS. 

4 Cf. p. 87; abbrev. H. See also T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish 
Manuscripts, p. 206. 

5 Facsimile edition, Dublin, 1876, ed. R. Atkinson, p. 12, col. b, 1. 29; abbrev. LB. 

6 Cf. pp. 32-33; abbrev. N; Miss Kathleen Mulchrone of the Royal Irish Academy has 
been kind enough to transcribe the version in N for me. 

7 Of all these MSS, N alone omits one of these sententious utterances (see below, p. 8); 
but this probably was a scribal oversight. 
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Though these five MSS belong to three distinctly different periods in 
the literary tradition of Ireland, they vary among themselves in ascribing 
this text to Flann Fina or Aldfrith (King of Northumbria, 685-705), as 
he is known in English history and literature. In the oldest group, YBL ' 
and Add definitely assign these proverbial sayings to him; whereas H, on 
the contrary, entitles them ‘The Testament of the Trinity.’? ZB, the 
sole representative of the second group, is in acordance with YBL and Add 
in attributing these maxims to Aldfrith. N, on the other hand, which 
constitutes the third group, makes no ascription, but the following item 
in this MS., likewise a series of gnomic sayings, is ascribed to him.’ If, 
therefore, the testimony of the MSS is alone taken into consideration, the 
evidence overwhelmingly favors Flann Fina or Aldfrith as the author of 
these moralistic precepts. 

Such an ascription, however, need cause no particular surprise. In an 
able and well-documented article, dealing with the literature of instruction 
to princes in Ireland,‘ Mr R. M. Smith has clearly demonstrated that the 
reputation that Flann Fina or Aldfrith enjoyed on account of his learning 
and wisdom, combined with his long residence in Ireland and his connections 
by birth with that country, led the Irish to attribute to him a poem de- 
scribing the peculiarities of the individual Irish tribes, and also a work 
consisting of a series of wise sayings very similar in structure, though not 
in tone, to the text here assigned to him.’ Mr Smith, however, argues 
against the authenticity of ascribing the above-mentioned aphorisms to 
him on the ground that these moralistic precepts are often assigned to a 
different author,* and that, furthermore, they are much too pagan in spirit 
to have been composed by a prince who was noted for his Christian piety. 
That these maxims have no specifically Christian color cannot be denied; 
but to conclude, as Mr Smith does, that they are therefore of pagan origin 
is not an entirely justifiable corollary, since it does not allow for the fact 
that their author may have been a layman who was not especially con- 
cerned with imparting to his work a religious atmosphere. Unlike these 
maxims, however, the text here published for the first time is unmistakably 
religious in tone and in spirit. If, therefore, Mr Smith’s argument is carried 
to its logical conclusion, one is forced to conclude that these precepts, in 
contradistinction to the foregoing, must have been composed by Flann 
Fina or Aldfrith. 

1 Cf. R. Thurneysen, ‘Zu irischen Handschriften und Litteraturdenkmiilern,’ Abh. d. 
Kgl. Ges. d. Wissensch. z. Gétt., Phil.-Hist. K1., N.F., XIV (1912), 21, 22. 

2 That is, ‘The Testamentary Precepts of the Trinity.’ 


3 Cf. Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 8, note 15. 
4 ‘The Speculum Principum in Early Irish Literature,’ Specuium, II (1927), 411-445. 


5 Ibid., pp. 432-434. 
6 Namely, the Irishman Fithal; cf. ibid., pp. 429-431. 
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But to maintain such an assumption would be flying in the face of good 
sense; for these sayings, from a linguistic point of view, belong to the 
Middle Irish period and cannot possibly be dated back to an earlier epoch 
on the basis of their grammatical forms. Though most of the MSS ascribe 
this text! to Flann Fina, it is noteworthy that H, which belongs to the 
oldest group, does not refer to him as the author, but simply calls this 
piece “The Testament of the Trinity.’ Aldfrith, moreover, died in 705; 
yet YBL, which dates from the end of the fourteenth century, is the earliest 
MS. to contain these precepts. Although it is possible to assume the exis- 
tence of a series of MSS, now lost, in order to account for the silence of 
almost seven centuries between the date of Aldfrith’s death and the com- 
pilation of YBL, it is nevertheless strange that no mention of Aldfrith as 
the author of any works in Irish exists, previous to 1400.2 In consequence 
of his long residence in Ireland, Aldfrith doubtless possessed a fluent com- 
mand of Irish; but that he should have written three works in a foreign 
language and none in his own tongue, — none at least that have survived,’ — 
is a further reason for questioning the authenticity of such an attribution. 

On the basis of these general considerations, one is, therefore, forced to 
conclude that all these ascriptions are probably spurious, and were made 
only because of Aldfrith’s universal reputation for piety and wisdom and 
because of his protracted sojourn in Ireland. But even though Aldfrith 


1 In spite of its Christian sentiments, this piece employs the formula (in this case, Mairg) 
and the rhetorical balance so characteristic of the oldest instruction-texts; cf. Specuium, II 
(1927), 482, and R. M. Smith, ‘The Alphabet of Cuigne Mac Emoin,’ Zéschr. f. Celt. Philol., 
XVII (1927), 45, 46. The word Audacht (testament) in the heading Audachtin Trir of H like- 
wise occurs in the Audacht Moraind, which, according to Mr Smith, is one of the earliest of 
these works giving advice to a prince; cf.‘ The Speculum Principum in Early Irish Literature,’ 
Specutum, II (1927), 415-419. Though Christian in spirit, the present work nevertheless 
conforms closely to the stylistic framework of its non-religious predecessors. Identical in 
tone although not in their content with The Wise Sayings of Flann Fina are the moralistic 
precepts which occur in a homily contained in part on fol. 256 a of LB; ed. E. Hogan, The 
Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre and Homilies & Legends from L. Brecc (Dublin: Todd Lecture 
Series, vol. VI, 1895), pp. 35, 36. These likewise employ the formula Mairg at the beginning, 
and have the same antithetical structure that is so characteristic of the text here edited. 

2 In the Félire Oengusso Céli Dé: The Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee (London, 1905), 
ed. W. Stokes, p. 182, Oswald is incorrectly called ‘Flann fina mac Ossa,’ but no literary 
attribution whether in English or in Irish is made to Aldfrith in this work. 

* Though Aldfrith does not seem to have composed any works in English, he was at all 
events well acquainted with those of his contemporaries who were active in a literary way. 
Thus he knew Adamnan, who was the author of a Latin life of St Columba, and who may have 
been his teacher at the monastery of Hy or Iona. With Aldhelm, who dedicated his Epistola 
ad Acircium to him, he seems likewise to have been on friendly terms; cf. M. Manitius, 
Geschichte der Lateinischen Litteratur des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1911), Part I, pp. 136, 137, 
236-238, and R. M. Smith, ‘The Speculum Principum in Early Irish Literature,’ SpecuLum, 
II (1927), 433, note 3. 
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was not the author of the various works assigned to him, it is significant 
that such a tradition should have existed in Ireland, and that the Irish 
should have ascribed to a Northumbrian prince three separate composi- 
tions in their own language. In a word, we have here another precious bit 
of evidence pointing to literary relations between Ireland and England in 
the later Middle Ages which may perhaps have been closer and more sensi- 
tive than has heretofore been suspected.! 


THE WISE SAYING OF FLANN FINA 
(Aldfrith, King of Northumbria) 


Text? 

(a) Maircc * do-n‘ duine carus duine, ocus ® car’? Dia no-d-car. 

(b) Mairg itchi in téinid n-aimserdha,” ocus nadimeclaig™ in™ téinidh™ 
suthain.!* 

(c) Mairg itchi !” in aidhchi snéas,”° ocus na haig in aidchi sir. 

(d) Mairg do-n duine * itchi {n 27 marb, ocus na himeclaigh a *° beth 
corob marb. 

(e) Mairg itchi* aigred* n-acside,** ocus huathaid*® in* uacht“ sir. 


(f) Mairg itcluin “ in @ comnessom,“ ocus na “ cluin breithir “ a “ Dé. 


1 The writings of Aldfrith’s celebrated contemporary, Bede, were likewise well known at 
a later time to the Irish, who translated several of his works into their own language; cf. 
V. E. Hull, ‘The Middle Irish Version of Bede’s De Locis Sanctis,’ Ztschr. f. Celt. Philol., 
XVII (1927), 225-240. 

2 All MS. contractions have been silently resolved, and the punctuation has been made 
to accord with modern usage. 

3 In LB this piece is entitled: Fland Fina cecinit. H, on the other hand, has: Audacht in 
Trir so-shis, ‘ Here follows the Testament of the Trinity.’ 

4 do LB. 5 charas Add; charus N. 6 nach Add; na-r H; nad N. 

7 carand LB. 8 no-chara Add; omitted LB. 9 ati LB. 10 an N. 

1 tene N. 12 n-aimseradha H. 

13 na himecclaig Add; nadimeclaidh H; na himeglaig LB; nach imegluighenn N. 

14 an N. 15 tene N. 16 shuthain Add; shior N. 7 ati LB; adci N. 18 an N. 

19 oidche LB; oidhche N. 20 snaas Add; snaus H; shnadus LB; as nessa N. 

21 nach N. 22 haic H; himeclaig LB; bftathuighenn N. 23 ind Add; an N. 

24 aidhche Add; oidche LB; oidhche N. 25 Omitted LB. 

% itchi do-n duine itchi H; ati LB; adchi N. 7 an N. 28 nach N. 

29 imeagluighionn N. 30 Omitted N. = bith Add: beith H; bheith N. 

32 Omitted LB; gurab N. 33 ati LB; adchi N. 4 an N. 

% oigred LB; oighre N. 36 aicside LB; n-aicsidhe N. 37 nach Add, N. 

38 fhuathaig Add; imeclaig LB; imegluighion N. 39 an N. 

5° fuacht Add, LB; oighre N. 41 adchluin N. # an N. 

43 coibhnesom H; coimhneasamh N. “ nach Add, N. * briathar H; briathra N. 

 n Add, H; n LB; omitted N. 


* 
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(g) Mairg duine’ techtas na cairdi? collnaidi,’ ocus do‘ nach muinter ® 


aingil Dé. 


(h) Mairg luaighes ’ in * talmain-se,® ocus nach luaidh flaith * nime.” 

(i) Mairg gnias fria “ hirnaigthidh,’® ocus nach glanann a" cridhe.'* 

(j) Mairg creites nn-essergi,” ocus * na ™ haigi in * fugall.?” 

(k) Mairg tinolas ** na pecctha,”* ocus fhollaiges * in “ n-athirghi.* 

(l) Mairg cuinghes * trocaire * o ocus nach dilgenn a ** ancridhe.*® 
(m) Mairg santaighis hoinoir saegalda," nach“ acobair“ in* gloir 


neamdha. 

(n) Mairg airdarcais“ na forcitla‘’ fira,“* 7“ nacha © timairg™ fein o 
mibesaib.* 

(0) Mairg luaides airer™ in™ t-shaegail-se,*> 7 nach hondéraigh a 
Coimdidh.® 


(p) Mairg epscop © nach ® cuindrigh ® a pharcha,® 7 tinolas “ a mmédine.** 
(q) Mairg foghnas © do *’ Mam(o)n ® i-fus, © 7 dinsemas ”° breithir 7 nDé.” 


1 dhuine Add; omitted LB. 2 cairde H, LB, N. 

3 collaide LB; collaidhthe N. * Omitted N. 5 maith H; muintir N. 

6 angeal Add; aingel H; d’ainglibh N. 7 Juaides LB; luaidhios N. 8 do-n LB. 
® for ‘in talmain-se,’ N has; ‘oirear int saoghuil.’ 10 na H. 


1 Omitted Add; luaidhionn N. 12 flaitheas N. 8B DEN. 14 fri Add, LB, N. - 

18 hairnaighthib Add; hirnaighthib H; hirnaigthi LB; hiornaidhthe N. ™ na Add. 

17 Omitted LB; MS. illegible N. 18 chridi Add; cridhe uodein H; MS. illegible N. 

19 Omitted N. 20 cretes Add; creidis H ; credes LB; omitted N. 21 a H; omitted LB, N 

2 n-eisseirge Add; n-eiseirgi H ; esergi LB; omitted N. 23 Omitted N. 

24 nach LB; omitted N. % haithgi Y BL; haigthi Add; haithghi H; imeclaig LB; omitted 
N. % Omitted N. 27 fuigell LB; omitted N. 28 thinoiles LB; thionolas N. 

29 peccatha H; pecthaig LB; pectha N. 30 nach bfoichlionn N. 

31 Omitted LB; an N. 32 n-aithrighe Add, H, N; aithrige LB. 

% chuinces LB; MS. illegible N. 34 MS. illegible N. 

35 Omitted LB; MS. illegible, but perhaps omitted N. % na Add, LB. 

7 Omitted H, N. 38 ancridhi Add; ancridi H; ancride LB; anchridhe N. 

39 shanntages Add; tsantaiges H; shanntaiges LB; shanntoigheas N. 

© shaegulda Add; soegalta H; shaegulta LB; saoghalta N. 4. MS. illegible N. 

* nad Add; nat LB; MS. illegible N. @...arQN. 44 an H,N. 

* airdharcaiges Add; airdarcus H; oirrdercaiges LB; oirdhearcuighes N. 

 forcetla LB; foircedla N. # fira Add, LB; firi H; fiora N. 48 MS. illegible N. 

* nach Add, H; na LB; MS. illegible N. 


©... ange N. 51 mibésa Add; mibheusaibh N. 52 Juaiges Add; luaighes H. 
53 oirer LB; oirear N. 54 an H, N. 

55 t-shaeguil-se Add; t-saegail-se H ; t-saegail-si LB; t-saoguil-si N. 

6 na LB. 57 anoruidh H; onoruigeann N. 58 an N. 

59 choimdhe Add; coimde LB; coimdhe N. 

® espoc LB; easpoc N. 61 na Add, LB. 62 eoindrigh N. 

®% thuath LB; thréuda N. 4 tinoiles LB; thionolas N. 


65 maine Add; mtine LB; mhaoine N. 6 fhognus Add; fhodmas LB; fhoghnas N. 

& Omitted N. 68 Mamén Add; Mammén H; dhoman LB; domhan N. 

°° Omitted LB; a-bhus N. 

70 dinsimiges LB; dinseabhas N, which glosses this word: Do-bheir tainsiomh né tarcuisne 
ar. 1 briathra N. 72 De Add, H; nDe LB. 
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(r) Mairg atchi! soillsi na g(réin)e-si,2 7 nach* cuim(n)idh‘ grein® na 
firinne. 

(s) Mairg miscnes* a chomnessam,’ 7 nach*® miscnig® a namait,!® 
Diabul.” 

(t) Mairg ar® ro-cesair“ Crist di-a hice, 7 nach” mill!® a colainn 
fein *° ara 7! pecad.” 

(u) Mairg no *-tocaib fodeisin sech cach, 7 nacha 2’ dene fnisle.?9 

(v) Mairg m(ola)s na*! gnima® déenna,® 7 nacha™ bennach* gnimu* Dé. 

(w) Mairg aplaiges *’ do doinib,** 7 do-gair lonnas nDé.“° 

(x) Mairg toichles mag ® forcitail,“ 7 do-d-ell “ hi‘ saibe. 


Fintr “7 


THE WISE SAYINGS OF FLANN FINA 
(Aldfrith, King of Northumbria) 


TRANSLATION 

(a) Woe to the man who loves mankind,“ and who does not love God who loves 
him. 

(b) Woe to him who sees the temporal fire, and who does not fear the ever- 
lasting fire. 

1 atchi Add; itchi H; ati LB; adchi N. 

2 gréine-se Add; greine-si H; greni LB; gréine N. 3 na LB. 

4 cuingenn Add; cumnidh H; cuindig LB; ccuimhnigh N. 5 grian H, LB, N. 

6 miscniges LB; miscnuighes N. 7 comnesom H; coimhneasamh N. 

8 na LB. ® miscnigi H; miscnuigheann N. 10 nama LB; namhaid N. 

11 j Add, H, LB, N. 12 an Diabhal N. B oN. 

14 ro-chessair Add; ro-t-ces LB; ro-ceusair N. 18 Criosd N. 16 foc N. 


7 na Add, LB. 18 ccoigill N. 9 cholann Add, H; choland LB; corp N. 

20 féin Add; omitted LB; fen N. 21 ar Add, H, LB, N. 22 pecthaib LB. 

3 nacha YBL; na Add; no H; no-s LB; omitted N. 

24 téccaib Add; thoccaib H; toghbhas N. 25 fessin LB; bhudhesin e féin N. 

26 os N. 27 na Add, LB; nach H, N. 28 deine Add, H; dein LB; dén N. 

29 inisle do Dia LB. 

30 molas Add, H, LB, N. 31 Omitted N. 32 gnimha Add; n-gnima H; gniomha N. 

33 daenna Add, H; daonna N. 34 na Add, LB; nach H, N. 35 bennacha Add, H. 

% gnima Add; gnima; H ghnimu LB; gniomha N. 

3 apbelaiges Add; abelaiges LB; coimheghluighios N. 

38 dainaib H; dhainib LB; daoinibh N. 39 nach aghar N. 40 De H, LB; Dé N. 

41 taighleas N. 42 inad Add; in LB. 

43 forcital H; dag-fhorcetul LB; foirceadail N. 44 do-eall LB; da n— deall N. 

4 Omitted N. 4 saeibe LB; saoibhe N. 

“ Briathra Flaind Fina sund riam. FINIT Add; ET CETERA H;; omitted N; omitted LB, 
which, however, adds the following conclusion: Tabrad nech di-a uid ria n-aithnedaib De do 
dibert do cindas d’fechbas i n-a dheccraib ar Dia 7 cindas guidfess in Coimdid i n-airce no 
hi nn-ecin 7 cindas no-s-cluinfea Dia a donuall no a dethbirsi. ET CETERA. ‘Let each take 
into notice before dismissing the commandments of God how in his afflictions he shall look 
upon God, and how in want and in necessity he shall beseech the Lord, and how God shall 
hear his cry of anguish and his need. ET CETERA.’ 48 Literally: man. 
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(c) Woe to him who sees the night that swims past, and who does not fear the 
long night. 

(d) Woe to the man who sees a corpse, and who does not fear his own death.! 

(e) Woe to him who sees the visible ice, and who does not hate * the perpetual 
cold. 

(f) Woe to him who hears his * neighbor, and who does not hear the word of God. 

(g) Woe to the man who possesses friends incarnate, and who does not possess 4 
the friendship of the angels of God. 

(hk) Woe to him who purchases this world, and who does not purchase the 
kingdom of heaven. 

(i) Woe to him who prays ° and who does not cleanse his heart. 

(j) Woe to him who believes in resurrection, and who does not fear judgment.* 

(k) Woe to him who gathers sins (unto himself), and who neglects’ repentance. 

(l) Woe to him who seeks the mercy of God, and who does not forgive a wrong. 

(m) Woe to him who craves worldly honor, and who does not desire heavenly 
fame. 

(n) Woe to him who exalts true teachings, and who does not restrain himself 
from evil practices. 

(0) Woe to him who purchases the pleasure of this world, and who does not 
honor his Lord. 

(p) Woe to the bishop who does not chastise his parish,* and who collects their 
riches. 

(q) Woe to him who serves* Mamon” int his world, and who despises™ the 
world of God. 

(r) Woe to him who beholds the brightness of this sun, and who does not bear 
in mind ” the Sun of Righteousness."® 


1 Literally: his being that he may be dead. 

2 LB and N, on the other hand, substitute: imeclaigid, ‘fears, dreads.” 

3 Literally: the. 

‘ Literally: and to him not. Or should we read: do-nach-muinter, ‘who does not believe’? 
cf. H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1909-1913), II, 581, 582. But the reading of H which has maith, ‘goodness,’ 
is against such an interpretation. 

5 Literally: works with prayer. 

6 The scribe is here, of course, referring to the ‘Last Judgment.’ Since the reading haithge 
of YBL is grammatically impossible, I emend to hatgi, analogous to hdig in (c), which I take 
to be the Middle-Irish form of the deponential Old-Irish (ad)agathar. 

7 N substitutes: who does not heed. 

8 LB feads: company, people, congregation; whereas N has: flock. 

® LB alone has: endures. 10 LB and N substitute: world. 

1 Since this verb at the time of the composition of N was already felt to be an archaic 
word, the scribe has glossed it in the margin as: puts censure or abuse on. It is a Middle Irish 
formation from dinsem, ‘contempt,’ the verbal abstract to the root di-ness-; cf. Pedersen, 
op. cit., II, 583, 584. 

2 On the basis of the readings in H and N, the form cuimid of YBL has been emended 
to cuim(n)idh. On the other hand, the forms in Add and LB point to the verb condieig, 
‘asks, demands’; cf. Pedersen, op. cit., II, 607. 

18 The ‘Sun of Righteousness’ is glossed: the Lord Jesus Christ in R. Atkinson’s edition 
of The Passions and the Homilies from Leabhar Breac (Dublin, 1887), p. 266, ll. 8065, 8066. 
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(s) Woe to him who hates his neighbor, and who does not hate his enemy, the 
Devil. 

(t) Woe to him for whom Christ suffered in order to save him, and who does not 
destroy his own body through his sin. 

(u) Woe to him who raises ' himself above each thing, and who does not prac- 
tise humility.? 

(v) Woe to him who praises the deeds of men,? and who does not bless the acts 
of God. 

(w) Woe to him who flatters mankind,‘ and who calls upon himself * the wrath 
of God. 

(x) Woe to him who travels over® the plain’ of instruction, and who deviates 
into falsehood. 


Tue Enp. 


1 The negative nacha in YBL seems inconsistent with the second half of the sentence. 
The variant readings from H and LB point to the preverb no-, whereas N has entirely omitted 
the particle. Only Add has kept the negative as na, which, however, may be a bad spelling 
for no-. The evidence of the MSS themselves favors the substitution of the preverb no- for 
the negative nacha. 

2 LB alone adds: towards God. 

3 Literally: human. 

‘ Literally: who flatters to men. 

5 N at this point reads: who does not fear. 

6 Is toichles a simplex made from téichell, the verbal noun of dofoichlid, ‘journeys through, 
travels over’? cf. Pedersen, op. cit., II, 483. 

7 Add. substitutes ‘place,’ and LB has ‘good-instruction,’ but if the figure of speech in 
YBL is taken literally, the meaning is obvious. 

VernaM E. Hout, 

Bonn-am-Rhein, Germany. 


A BEATUS FRAGMENT AT SANTO DOMINGO DE SILOS 


Tue leaf of a manuscript of Beatus’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, the 
recto and verso of which are presented here in reduced reproductions 
(Plates I, II), was examined and photographed by the writer in the library 
of Santo Domingo de Silos in August, 1927, through the courtesy of R. P. 
Hermenegildo Nebreda, sub-prior of the monastery. It is preserved in a 
volume of stray manuscript leaves of various dates, presumably salvaged 
from book bindings." 

The leaf contains the last sentences of the comment on the four horse- 
men, a miniature of the martyred souls under the altar, and the appropriate 


1 The later text which runs up the left margin of the verso indicates that the leaf was at 
one time used for wrapping a charter. It reads Titulado del Prebilerio de Ciruenia. In a still 
later hand the de kas been converted into del and Rey Sancho added. The date of the charter 


is given as 107” ,era 1112). 
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text Incipit storia de animas occisorum in lib. iiii.! The script would indicate 
a date not later than the end of the tenth century, and as this text is found 
in all of the six copies of this period mentioned by Neuss in his list of Beatus 
manuscripts * it is clear that this leaf is a fragment of a lost manuscript 
rather than a part of a known incomplete one. In five of these six manu- 
scripts a miniature of the same subject is found. 

The illustration of this leaf, which is framed by a border of oblong sec- 
tions, each divided by a diagonal stripe, is in two registers, the upper some- 
what larger than the lower. The upper register contains the altar, with a 
hanging ornament on either side, crudely drawn heads, and representations 
of birds. To the right of the picture running down the margin is the in- 
scription Animas interfectorum. In the lower register are more heads and 
birds, with the caption animas occisorum in the lower right corner. The 
drawing is unskillful and clumsy. 

In the earliest known complete manuscript, the Morgan Beatus of 894, 
the iconography of this scene is more complicated and the execution more 
accomplished.* In the upper register is the altar with the hanging lamps, a 
cowled figure in the centre below the altar, and a greater number of birds, 
with the caption animas interfectori. Below are four groups of standing 
draped figures, with the inscription ad hos date sunt stole albe ut requiescant. 

The 970 Beatus from Valcalvado, now in the University Library at 
Valladolid, has a smaller altar, but the composition is otherwise very much 
like the Morgan manuscript. The copy in the Biblioteca Nacional in Ma- 
drid,* also dated 970, shows a very dissimilar iconography. There are there 
horseshoe arches at the top of the miniature and there is no division into 
registers. In the upper left there is a seated figure, and on the right, the 
altar. Below, headless bodies are scattered about. The Gerona Beatus of 
975 shows still another arrangement: in this a round arch is used. The 
altar, lamps, and birds are in the tympanum, in the middle register is the 
figure of Christ, and in the lower are the groups of standing figures. The 
late tenth or early eleventh century manuscript in the Cathedral Archives 
at Seo de Urgell shows a composition not unlike the Valladolid miniature. 

I have been unable to find a similar illustration among the available 
photographs of Codex 33 of the library of the Real Academia de la Historia 
in Madrid, the only other Beatus of this period, but I am greatly indebted 
to Professor Henry A. Sanders of the American Academy in Rome for in- 


1 A note inserted in the collection refers to pages 300, 301 of Florez’ publication of the 


Commentary. 
2 Wilhelm Neuss, Die Katalanische Bibelillustration um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends 


und die Altspanische Buchmalerei (Bonn: Schroeder, 1922), p. 63, n. 6. 
* Fol. 109r. 4 V.-1-4. 
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forming me that the text of the Silos leaf is found in this manuscript.' It is 
therefore obvious that this fragment is from a lost or unknown manuscript 
of the Commentary. 

Study of the palaeography does not help notably in assigning a precise 
date to the Silos leaf. Dr E. A. Lowe, in his Studia Palaeographica,? from 
a study of the i ligature in Spanish manuscripts attempts to secure a cri- 
terion for dating from the systematic use of the ligature » to represent the 
assibilated ti. By a neat coincidence the earliest dated example of a manu- 
script with the ti distinction which he cites is Thompsonianus 97, the title 
by which the Morgan Beatus was known while in the collection of Henry 
Yates Thompson in London. His conclusion is ‘that a MS. without the 
distinction is in all probability older than 894 (as many MSS of the type 
of Thompsonianus 97 still ignore the distinction); that on the other hand 
a MS. with the ti distinction is hardly older than 894, and in most cases 
much younger.’ * 

In the Silos fragment there is no distinction between the manner of 
writing the assibilated and the unassibilated ti. However, in the manu- 
scripts antedating 894 cited by Dr Lowe, in which there is no distinction, 
the ¢ and the ¢ are not ligatured, whereas in the Silos fragment in the great 
majority of cases the ligature is used for all appearances of the letters, 
assibilated or unassibilated. 

The following examples of the ti occur in the leaf. Recto: col. 1, 1. 11 
tesmmonii; col. 2, 1. 6 tesmmonii, |. 9 veritams, 1, 13 tesmmonio, I. 15 
oramones, |. 18 Umque, |. 19 oramones. Verso: col. 1,]. 4 abitantibus, 1. 6 
remunerationem, |. 7-8 dam-namo, |. 20 Discumenda, |. 21 locutio, 1. 23 
uesortus, |. 28-29 locuoo-nis, |. 30 locum onis, 1. 31 senomus; col. 2, 1. 2-3 
men-os, 1. 9 ema, 1. 10-11 lo-cumo, |. 17 opposimone, |. 21 contemplatione, 
ueritaos, |. 23 contemplamonis, |. 24 audienmbus, uibenmbus, |. 27 al@onis, 
1. 30-31 contemplamone. If Dr Lowe’s rule that a manuscript without dis- 
tinction between the forms of the assibilated and the unassibilated ti ante- 
dates 894 is valid, then the Silos fragment must clearly come from a manu- 
script older than the Morgan Beatus. Yet the fact that the » form of the 
ligature is not generally found in use before 894 casts a shadow of doubt 
on the conclusion. On completing my study of the ¢i ligature in this leaf, 
I sent it with photographs to Dr Lowe, who very kindly examined it and 


1 Professor Sanders also tells me that, although spaces were left for all the miniatures in 
Codex 33, a very large number of them were never painted in. This may well account for the 
absence of this miniature from the available reproductions. I wish to express my thanks to 
him for this very kind assistance. 

2 Kgl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sitzungsberichte, phil., hist. K1., 1910, 12. 
Abhandlung, pp. 16 ff. 

3 Studia Palaeographica, p. 79. 
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made the following valuable comment, for which I wish to express my most 
sincere thanks: 

This manuscript is unique in its ti-usage, since it employs for both assibilated 
and unassimilated ti a form (0>) which only came into use at the end of the ninth 
century and then for the distinct purpose of making a distinction between its two 
sounds, the older form being kept for the hard sound and the new form with the 
pendent 7 being reserved for the soft sound. In using this latter form to express 
both hard and soft sounds the scribe of this manuscript broke with precedent and 
struck out on a line of his own. My guess is that an inexperienced scribe was copying 
from a manuscript that made the distinction in the normal way, and not under- 
standing the purpose of © used it indifferently; now and then, however, dropping 
into the older form of ti. The hand seems to me of the tenth century: certainly not 
earlier and hardly later. 


So, although the script does not give an absolutely precise date, it is clear 
that this Silos fragment is from an unknown manuscript of an early period, 
probably of the tenth century, whose iconography places it in the family 
of the Morgan, Valladolid, and Seo de Urgell manuscripts. 


Water Muir WHITEsILL, Jr. 
Harvard University. 


LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 


Party for the sake of the author of the Prophécies de Merlin, partly for 
my own, and partly for that of accuracy, I venture, at the risk of seeming 
captious, to make two corrections in Mr. J.S. P. Tatlock’s suggestive review 
of my edition of the Prophécies (Specutum, III, 1928, 416). Professor 
Tatlock says that ‘Miss Paton decides . . . that the work was produced by 
an author . . . of Ghibelline sympathies.’ Absit omen. He abhorred Ghibel- 
lines and promptly turned over in his grave as Mr Tatlock wrote those 
words. From beginning to end of Part ii, I proclaimed that he was a Guelph. 
Witness the passages on page 390 of the Index under the heading ‘ Prophé- 
cies de Merlin, Guelph partisanship.’ In fact, on the supposition that he 
was a Ghibelline a large part of the argument of the book collapses. Pro- 
fessor Tatlock also says that the text in Part i is followed by ‘selections 
[how chosen we are not told] from the editio princeps of 1498.’ But at the 
conclusion of the description of 1498 (i, 46) I make the statement: “Those 
portions of its contents which are important for the light that they throw 
upon the composition of the Prophécies are reprinted below merely for the 
convenience of the reader in following the argument in the chapter [ii, 


Cap. ix] that treats of them.’ 
Lucy A. Paton, 
Paris. 
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CHAUCER’S ‘CORINNE’ 


A MINoR puzzle which invites one to sow cockles in Chaucer’s clean corn is 
that line in Anelida and Arcite, ‘First folow I Stace, and after him Corinne.’ 
Statius is accounted for, but who or what is ‘Corinne’? Professor E. F. 
Shannon argued that Anelida showed the influence of Ovid’s Heroides, itself 
a series of complaints, and that Chaucer’s reference might be explained by 
the fact that in the Middle Ages Ovid’s Amores was frequently known under 
the title of Corinna; if in Chaucer’s copy the Heroides followed Corinna, 
confusion of titles might result." 

Some such confusion is perhaps possible, though it seems unlikely that 
one who knew both the Amores and the Heroides could allude to one by the 
name of the other. Nor, in view of the inevitable topics developed in com- 
plaints of deserted women, do the parallels between the Heroides and 
Anelida go very far. There are borrowings from other authors than Ovid, 
and many parallels have been found with Machaut.? On the other hand 
Professor Tupper has urged that the reference is to the Theban poetess 
Corinna, that ‘somewhere, somehow, Chaucer had found Corinna associated 
with Thebes and its legends.’ * 

This note does not pretend to offer a solution, but only a query and 
a possible clue. The clue, such as it is, occurs in Lydgate’s Troy-Book, and 
I have not seen it mentioned in this connection.‘ Attempting to describe 
the grief which followed the death of Troilus, Lydgate launches on a long 
list of famous authors and characters associated with the expression of 
sorrow: 

Certis not Boys, pat had{de] swiche renoun, 
With drery wordis to bewepe and crye 
In compleynynge to philosophie, 
Poru; his boke accusynge ay Fortune, 
Pat seld or nou3t can in oon contune — 
She is so ful of transmutacioun. 
O Stace of Thebes, make no bost nor soun 
Of drerinesse for to write at al, 
Noupber of deth nor festis funeral, 
Of makyng sorwe nor adversite; 
Late be pi wepynge, o pou Nyobe, 
3e suster also of Melleager, 
pat custom han for to fle so fer, 
From 3er to 3ere 30ure broper to compleyne; 


1* The Source of Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite,’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, XXVII (1912), 
461 ff. 

2 M. Fabin, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV (1919), 266 ff. 

3 PMLA. XXXVI (1921), 217. 
4 Ed. H. Bergen, iv, 3008 ff. (III, 652). 
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And pou pat weptist oute pin eyen tweyne, 
Edippus, kyng of Thebes pe cyte, 

Pou woful Mirre, and Calixtone, 

Pat so wel can in rage 30u bemene, 

And Dido eke, of Cartage quene, — 
Lat be joure dool and contricioun! 

And Philis eke, for pi Demephoun, 

And Echcho eke, pat now dost begynne 
To crie & waille, & also pou Corrynne, 
pat whilom were in so gret affray 

For deth only of pi popyngay, 

As in his boke tellep us Ovyde, — 

Late al bis wo now be leide aside, 

And make of hit no comparisoun 

Unto pe wo bat was in Troye toun 

For deth only of pis worpi kny3t! 


I have not happened to meet any list exactly like this, but the presence in 
this one of both ‘Stace’ and ‘Corrynne’ is suggestive. Lydgate’s catalogue 
has the earmarks of a traditional one, and of course somewhat similar 
catalogues are common. Could Chaucer have met the name of Corinna in 
some such list and simply taken it over as suitable authority for a com- 
plaint? Lydgate’s reference is to Amores ii, 6, and Manitius (quoted by 
Mr Shannon) remarks that the second and third books of the Amores 
were little known in theMiddle Ages.' It has not, I think, been proved that 
Chaucer knew the Amores. If he encountered a reference less specific than 
Lydgate’s to Corinna as associated with lamentation, it might have been 
enough; or, since this does not rule out Mr Tupper’s conjecture, he might 
have taken it as an allusion to the poetess, if he knew her. 

It has been observed that Anelida corresponds to the falcon, and Arcite 
to the tercelet, in the second part of the Squire’s Tale. Ovid’s elegy states 
briefly that the parrot and a turtle-dove lived together, and the faithful 
mate lives to lament the parrot. But, if Chaucer happened to know the 
elegy, further fancies on this point would recall the river at Monmouth and 
the river in Macedon. 

? ‘Anfiihrungen aus Lib. II fehlen; tiberhaupt ist im Mittelalter kein Buch so wenig 
beriicksichtigt worden wie Am. II (und III), ausser den Medic. faciei, aus welchem ich tiber- 
haupt kein Citat gefunden habe’ (Philologus, Supplementband VII [1899], 736). 


Dovetas Busn, 
University of Minnesota. 
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REVIEWS 


SrerHeN GasELEE, The Ozford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. xiv +250. $3.75. 


Tuts dainty little volume takes its place among the other Oxford books 
of verse as a prompt recognition of the present interest in mediaeval 
studies. Its readers will agree that Mr Gaselee, already a pioneer in this 
field in England, is a logical editor, whose scholarship and taste are un- 
questioned. The introduction gives in eight pages an excellent idea of some 
of the most recent literature of the subject, a brief resumé of the progress 
of mediaeval verse, and a statement of the standards that have been fol- 
lowed in determining the contents of this book and the text. There are 
204 pages of text and 40 pages of notes, an index of first lines and an index 
of authors. The usual beautiful press work of the Oxford Press is in evi- 
dence, only such minor faults as the loss of an initial letter in instar (p. 203) 
and cetra (p. 213) having been noted. 

Of the 111 poems (in some cases, selections from longer poems) 48 are 
by 38 known or reputed authors, and 63 are anonymous, among the latter, 
many of the most interesting — a depressing commentary on the volatile 
character of literary fame in the mediaeval period — or were the authors 
afraid or ashamed of their product? Only 33 of the poems are secular, the 
78 religious selections including one mystery play. While the mass of 
religious poetry was indeed vastly preponderant in mediaeval Europe, the 
reviewer ventures to raise the question whether Mr Gaselee has really 
succeeded in giving us ‘the most characteristic’ poems. If, as the inclusion 
of a drama indicates, the selections were not necessarily restricted to lyric 
verse, why could not we have had some of Ekkehart’s Waltharius epic, 
some characteristic verses from the Speculum Stultorum, a passage from the 
beast epics, a larger representation of the satiric poetry of England and 
France, and samples of Alain de Lille, of the political Cambridge Songs, 
and those of ‘Walter Map,’ and the curious secular poems of Venantius 
Fortunatus to Queen Radegunda, not to mention Avitus, Bede, Alcuin, 
Ermoldus Nigellus, Sedulius Scotus, and many others? Our thanks are 
due Mr Gaselee for giving us a number of interesting poems not easily 
accessible elsewhere. But will the unsophistocated reader, as he turns 
these pages, get a fair conspectus of mediaeval verse? Will he not conceive 
it to consist of hymns, disproportionately to the fact? 

The crucial question, what is, and what is not, mediaeval, is always 


with us. In Mr Gaselee’s delightful Anthology of Medieval Latin, published 
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three years ago, he begins with Petronius (a.p. 60) and comes down to 
Thomas Bossach (1916), having remarked in his introduction, ‘to stop at 
the Renaissance or the Reformation seems to me as great a mistake as to 
observe the downward limit . . . of the average classical student.’ With 
this sentiment the present writer heartily agrees, and regrets that in this 
later volume he has tried to interpret ‘the word “medieval” strictly, and 
stop short before the great Latin poets of the Renaissance.’ It may be 
that the Oxford University Press contemplates another Oxford book, of 
Renaissance Latin verse. Otherwise it is hard to miss in this collection 
Dante, Petrarch, the Italian pastoral and lyric poets, and many another 
whom the average reader will with difficulty distinguish as alien to this 
delectable company. As it is, Mr Gaselee has found it hard to abide inside 
those strictly ‘medieval’ limits; for the selections (which are chronologic- 
ally arranged) begin with St Hilary of Poitiers, St Ambrose, and Prudentius, 
who represent the 4th century, under the Empire, and end with a number 
of poems of the 14th and 15th centuries, well down into the Renaissance 
epoch. There is ample material to add another hundred pages to this 
modest book, without making it at all bulky, and in them greatly broaden 
the conception of those thousand years which will be gained by the reader. 
Mr Gaselee’s notes are multum in paruo. Though apparently concise, 
they include most valuable biographical, literary, exegetical, and metrical 
information. There are more than 30 references to the English Hymnal, 
showing how large a proportion of the selections are originals of modern 
English hymns. The explanatory notes are so good that one often sighs 
for more, as for example in such a difficult poem as the Altus Prosator. It 
could be wished that a little fuller account of the great poem of Bernard 
of Morlaix were to be found on page 224, as few readers of the Horua Nouis- 
sima of our hymnals have any idea of the curious pit from which it was 
digged. The accusative absolute construction is first noted on page 24; 
but is not ostensa vulnera on page 13 an earlier example? (The same ques- 
tion could be asked, if this is considered a nominative absolute.) Superla- 
tives are challenging; will the Stabat Mater and the Dies Irae admit that 
the Veni creator spiritus is ‘the most famous of all Latin hymns’ (p. 215)? 
Mr Gaselee’s critical judgment as to authorship and text is seldom to 
be questioned, and his metrical notes are very greatly to be commended. 
There are innumerable difficulties in mediaeval metric, and we cordially 
echo his wish here expressed for “‘a handbook of medieval Latin prosody 
and metre.” But one can thread the metrical mazes of these selections if 
he will carefully attend to the metrical explanations given by the editor. 
Number 23 is ascribed to Paulus Diaconus as the probable author, and the 
metre is stated to be, ‘Sapphics, quantitative.’ Both statements may be 
questioned. Paulus Diaconus wrote quantitative verse; but how can one 
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tell that these Sapphics are quantitative? They scan even better, with 
fewer violations of rule, as accentual. Neff does not include this poem in 
his collection of the poems of Paulus Diaconus. 

But it is a charming little book. Haec studia . . . delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. The re- 
viewer has been happily reading them during his vacation among the 
mountains, and hopes that Mr Gaselee will continue to edit fascinating 
collections of mediaeval literature. 

Kart Pomeroy HarrINncTON, 
Wesleyan University. 


Cu. V. Lanewors, La vie en France au moyen dge du XII* au milieu du XIV® siécle. II, La 
Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde d’aprés des Ecrits Francais @U'Usage des Laics. 
Avec 12 planches hors texte d’aprés les monuments originaux du temps. Paris: Hachette, 
1927. Pp. xxx + 395. 


Proressor LANG Lots, in bringing out a second edition of the third volume 
of his series of volumes devoted to an exposition of the social life and 
popular culture of France in the Middle Ages, La Connaissance de la 
Nature et du Monde d’aprés des Ecrits Frangais 4 ? Usage des Laics, has done 
something more than correct and enlarge the first edition, and bring the 
bibliography up to date. He has omitted his study and analysis of Jean 
Corbechon’s translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, and has substituted for it studies and analyses of three earlier 
works, the twelfth-century Anglo-Norman verse translation of the Epistola 
of Presbyter John, and the thirteenth-century Mappemonde in verse of 
Pierre, and the prose translation of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta Secre- 
torum, of Jofroi de Watreford. Further the addition of the dozen plates 
illustrative of the works themselves, or of their subjects are very acceptable 
and enlightening, but in this connection it may be asked why reference is 
not made to the chapter on ‘Tendances encyclopédiques de l’art: le monde 
et la nature,’ in E. Male’s latest book, L’art religieux du XII siécle en 
France (Paris: Armand Colin, 1922), pp. 315-363. 

The introduction upon the general type of literature has been much 
expanded in both size and scope. Since, as he states, the Imago mundi was 
the most important source of the vernacular works which form the subject 
of the book, it might have been well to say something more about the 
author than that he was ‘un certain Honorius, dont on ne sait que le nom et la 
qualité d’ermite’ (p. xvii). The name ‘Honorius solitarius,’ or ‘Inclusus,’ is 
well vouched for (J. Kelle, ‘Untersuchungen iiber den nicht nachweisbaren 
Honorius Augustodunensis ecclesiae presbiter et scholasticus und die ihm 
zugeschriebenen Werke,’ Sitzungsberichte d. Wien, Ak. d. Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. K]., CLIT [1906], Abh. II, 16-17; cf. catalogue of the monastery 
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of Priifening, saec. xiii, Monumenta Boica, XIII (1777), 138, ‘ Liber Honorii 
inclusi de imagine mundi’), and why has not Professor Langlois referred to 
the analogous case of Le Renclus de Moiliens, the author of the Roman de 
Carité et Miserere, which he has analyzed in another volume of this series, 
La vie en France au moyen dge de la fin du XII° au milieu du XIV’ siécle, 
d’aprés des moralistes du temps (Paris, 1926), pp. 142 ff. A literary 
recluse like Honorius, we know not only his name, his nationality, and his 
place of retreat; scholarly research has identified the latter and even dis- 
covered his name Barthélemy, op. cit., 142-143, while all such evidence is 
on hand in the case of a series of English literary recluses (Rotha M. Clay, 
The Hermits and Anchorites of England (London, 1914], pp. 167-182). 
Honorius’ approximate date can also be ascertained. In one of the two 
manuscripts which contain the first redaction of the Imago mundi (R. Will- 
mans, M. G. H.SS., X, 126, 127), is found evidence for the date of the 
completion of that work in that form. In MS. Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 66, in the chronological summary of the history of the world, which 
forms the third book, after the phrase (common to other manuscripts) in 
regard to the emperor, Henry V: ‘Hic 5 anno regni sui accepit Mathildam, 
filiam Henrici regis Anglie, in coniugium anno ab incarnatione Domini 
m. ¢. xii added.’ appears the statement: ‘Quis autem post hunc regnum adep- 
turus sit, posteritas uidebit’ (R. Pauli and F. Liebermann, ‘Englische Hand- 
schriften,’ Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
V [1880], 643; M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1912, I, 139; for its wrong 
ascription to an author ‘Henricus’ who dedicated it to another ‘Henricus,’ 
instead of to ‘Christianus,’ Kelle, op. cit., 18-19). Further, the early date — 
before 1130 — when the Elucidarium was translated into Old English (M. 
Forster, ‘Der Inhalt der altenglischen Handschrift Vespasianus D, XIV,’ 
Engl. Stud., LIV [1920], 63, 67) confirms the evidence afforded by the work 
itself, that it was the earliest work of Honorius, if indeed it is to be attributed 
to him (J. A. Endres, Honorius Augustodunensis [1906], pp. 22-25). In any 
case the information afforded by the one manuscript of the Imago would 
seem to be sufficient evidence that the author lived at the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Again, when it is only in twelfth-century library catalogues of Austrian 
monastic libraries, Géttweig (before 1150), Zwettl (after 1173), Priifening 
(1158), St Peter’s, Salzburg (saec. xiii) that one finds mention not only 
of the Imago and the Elucidarium, but also of other works attributed to 
Honorius (T. Gottlieb, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Oesterreichs, I 
[1915] 11-12, 516; G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui [1885], pp. 140- 
143; 115, 160, 205, 208, 217, 223, 247), one is led to accept the conjecture 
that the author wrote his works in that country (Endres, op. cit., pp. viii—x, 
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2-9); Kelle, op. cit., pp. 12-13). The chapters of the Imago (I, 31 and 36; 
Migne, Patr. Lat. CLXXII, 130, s—c; 132-133) which describe Britain and 
the adjacent islands, and refer to the voyage of St Brandan, are no evidence 
of the author’s English origin, as Duhem believed (Systéme du monde III 
[1915], 28; cf. Langlois, xvii, n.3). The first chapter, contrary to that scho- 
Jar’s statement, who regarded it as an addition of Honorius, not found in Isi- 
dore, is in fact a combination, and it may be added, a confusion, of phrases 
and words in two passages of the chapter ‘De insulis’ in the Etymologiae 
(xiv, 6, 2-6, and 13), with the substitution of phrases from Pliny (N. H., 
II, 186; IV, 94) in regard to the ‘aestivum solstitium’ of Thyle, and the 
“mare congelatum,’ for those found in Isidore. In the second chapter in 
question the reference to the voyage of Brandan is not surprising in a 
work written in Austria ca. 1100, as we have a tenth-century manuscript 
of the Nauigatio Sancti Brendani (C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
[1910], I, xli, n. 2), and copies of the Vita Sancti Brendani are noted in the 
monastic library catalogues of Blaubeuern (1085-1101) and of Stavelot 
(1105; Becker, op. cit., pp. 74, 174; T. Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche Biblio- 
theken [1890], p. 287), which contained episodes of his voyage (Plummer, loc. 
cit.). A later redaction of this was the source of the account of the saint and 
his travels in the second redaction of the Image du monde (Langlois, op. cit., 
p- 139), of which the text has been published since the first edition of Lang- 
lois’s work (Plummer, op. cit., II, 270-292; ef. I, xli). 

Further, if the address: ‘Fratres Cantuariensis ecclesiae Honorio soli- 
tario,’ of the introductory letter to the Speculum ecclesiae, found in two 
manuscripts of that work, indicate a connection between the author and 
Christ Church, Canterbury (Kelle, op. cit., pp. 20-23; Endres, op. cit., 
pp. ix-x), such a connection is not substantiated by the library catalogue of 
that foundation, compiled ca. 1170, which mentions as anonymous writings 
only the Imago and (E£) Lucidarius (M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of 
Canterbury and Dover [1903], p. 11, Nos 175, 181). The only other mention 
of any work of Honorius found in any English catalogue of the twelfth 
century is that of the Imago, in the catalogue of Whitby Abbey, compiled 
ca. 1180 (L. Charlton, History of Whitby and of Whitby Abbey [1779], p. 113), 
a fact which scarcely confirms the thesis that the author was English. 

If Philippe de Thaon and his uncle Hunfrei, in the twelfth century, 
owed their name to the Normand village from which they came (p. 1), it 
is interesting to note that members of the same family lived in England in 
the next century, when the name had become that of a family. Mention 
is found in Canterbury in 1268 of ‘Alanus filius Philippi Le [sic] Taun’ 
(Excerpta e rotulis finium in Turri Londinensi asseruatis Henrico Tertio 
Rege, ed. C. Roberts, II [1836], 478), while an ‘Alanus Taun’ was in 
Northumberland in 1204 (Rotulis de Oblatis et Finibus in Turri Londinensi 
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asseruatis tempore Regis Johanni, ed T. D. Hardy [1835], p. 211), and a God- 
frey Taun is found in Middlesex, at an unknown date but maybe in the 
same century (A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record 
Office, II [1894], 77). Further, the reason for the connection between Hunfrei 
de Thaon and the royal seneschal Yun or Eudes is evident, when we know 
that the latter was the son of Hubert de Rie, who was possibly his prede- 
cessor in his office, a village in the same canton of Creully as Thaon. But 
why has Professor Langlois satisfied himself with Mall’s identification of 
Yun with Eudes, and accepted the date of his burial in February, 1120, as 
that of his death (pp. 1-2), a mistake corrected by Mall, himself (ed. cit., 
p. Vili), when we know so much more now about the importance of his office 
and his own career, official and otherwise? (Cf. e.g., L. W. V. Harcourt, His 
Grace the Stewart and Trial of Peers [1907], pp. 14, 20, 22, 23, 29-30, 34, 56-57; 
J. H. Round, The King’s Sergeant and Officers of State [1911], pp. 321-324; 
H. W. C. Davis, Regesta regum anglo-normannicorum, 1066-1154, I [1913], 
xxiii, 146, s.v.; W. Farrer, ‘An outline Itinerary of Henry I,’ Engl. Hist. 
Rev. XXXIV [1919], 302-325, 380). 

For the most part since the publication of the first edition of this book 
important articles have been published by G. C. Druce on the source and 
wide prevalence of the information concerning some of the animals de- 
scribed in Philippe’s Bestiaire, which would have been worth noting: the 
panther (p. 17; Archaeological Journal LXVII [1910], 305-306), the hydra 
and crocodile (pp. 17, 18; ibid., LVI, 315-325), the aptalon (p. 18; ibid., 
LXVIII, 186-194), the ant and formica-leo (p. 19; Antiquarian Journal 
III [1923], 347-364), the elephant (pp. 20-21, Arch. Journ. LX XVI, 1-73), 
which includes a study of the mandragora (p. 21, art. cit., pp. 46-58); the 
serra (p. 22; Proc. of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2d Ser., XXXI 
[1919], 20-35) of the whale (22-23, Arch. Journ., LXVI, 311, 333-335), and 
of the caladrius (p. 24; Arch. Journ., LXIX, 381-416). Further, it would 
have been well to note either in the general introduction, or in that intro- 
ductory to the section on Philippe, Druce’s articles on “The Mediaeval 
Bestiaries, and their Influence on Ecclesiastical Decorative Art’ (Journ. 
Brit. Arch. Assn, N.S., XXV [1919], 41-82; XXVI, 35-79), which treats 
the same subject in much fuller detail than does E. Male, op. cit., pp. 321- 
340. 

In his introduction to ‘Les Merveilles du Prétre Jean,’ the information 
upon travellers’ tales (pp. 44, 45) Professor Langlois found in Thorndike’s 
History of Magic and Experimental Science was bound to be meagre and 
incorrect, and he has failed to make use of the classical second chapter 
‘Ethnographische Utopien, Fabeln und Romance,’ of Erwin Rhode’s 
great work, Der griechische Roman, not to mention the subjects of later 
publication, as the satire in the form of a letter, found in the Papyrus 
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Anastasi, in which an Egyptian travelling in Syria makes merry over this 
literary genre. And it is unfortunate that he was acquainted with the care- 
fully elaborated pedigree of the genre in the Occident, including the Letter 
of Prester John, due to F. Pfister (Berl. philol. W ochenschrift [1912], pp. 1129- 
33; ‘Ein Brief an Hadrian iiber die Wunder Asiens,’ ibid. [1914], pp. 925-928), 
which, however, omits mention of the Hebrew work, the apocryphal travels 
of Eldad Had-DaAni, of which the original epistolary form (E. Epstein, “La 
Lettre d’Eldad sur les dix tribus, Rev. des Et. Juives, XXV [1892], 30-42), 
was written ca. 850 (H. Stocks, ‘Ein Alexanderbrief in den Acta Cyriaci et 
Julittae,’ Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., XXX [1910], 8, n.). Not only was 
this work a source of information for the Epistola Presbyteri Johanni: its 
account of the independent Jewish state guarded by the river Sambattion 
inspired the Christian writer to make that state a tributary of Prester 
John (p. 62; cf. M. Landau, ‘Ein hebriiischer Reiseroman,’ Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Litteraturgesch. und Renaissance-Litteratur, N. F., IV [1891 ], 308-311; 
D. A. Miiller, Die Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad Had-Déni, in Denk- 
schr. d. Wien. Ak., phil.-hist., K1., XLI [1892], Abhandl., I, 4-8). 

In his analysis of the unpublished French version by Jofre de Watreford 
and Servais Copale of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta Secretorum, Professor 
Langlois has done the good service of also analyzing those parts of the 
Latin original which have been omitted. The student of exempla litera- 
ture will be disappointed in finding, as a general thing, only references to 
those introduced by the translators (pp. 83, n., 89), but this omission is 
remedied in part by preceding studies on the exempla found in the English 
translation (Rom. Rev., I, 264; Mod. Philol., TX, 325-341). But it is well to 
note that the only complete analogue for the version of one of the stories 
he does analyze (p. 91; for complete translation cf. R. Steele, Three Prose 
Versions of the Secreta Secretorum [1898], pp. 200, 201), that of how Alexander 
enclosed the ten tribes of the Jews — confused with Gog and Magog — is 
found only in the Spanish Libro de Alixandre, ed. A. Morel-Fatio [1906], 
vv. 2077-2095. Further, as the translation of the Physiognomica of Aris- 
totle is only mentioned (p. 118), it would have been well to note the publi- 
cation in extenso of this part of the French work (L. Jordan, ‘Physiog- 
nomische Abhandlungen, Roman. Forsch. XXTX [1910-11], 690-705), and 
point out that the name ‘Phizonomie (var. Philozomie)’ for Philemon, is 
found in no less than four French physiognomical works, ibid., p. 682. But 
why is the satement made that the text of the second physiognomical work 
translated by Joffroi, ‘est 4 peu prés identique 4 celui qu’Aldebrandin de 
Sienne a eu sous les yeux pour rédiger les derniéres pages de son Régime 
du corps’ (p. 118, n. 1), when Joffroi has translated (pp. 118-121) the 
physiognomical section of the Secreta Secretorum (R. Foerster, Scriptores 
physiognomici, II, 192-221), the principal source of his work, while it was 
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pointed out correctly by the editors of Aldebrandin’s work (ed. cit., p. Ixvii), 
that the latter’s source — which he has abridged — was the physiognomical 
section of the Almansor of Raschi (Foerster, op. cit., II, 163-179), the 
source of much of his information in the preceding part of his work (ed. cit., 
LXIV-LXVI), which is found so often as a separate tractate (cf., e.g., 
H. Craig, The Works of John Metham [1916], p. xxx, n. 3). 

Much could be written in regard to the sources of the Mappemonde 
of Pierre (pp. 122-134), and I have pointed out in detail the use made of it 
by a fourteenth-century plagiarist, Perot de Garbelai, in his Diuisiones 
Mundi in an article in the recently published volume of essays dedicated 
to Professor Alfred Jeanroy. It is to be noted that Pierre in translating 
the account of the wonderful beasts of India in the Imago mundi (I, 13) 
has preserved the name of the ‘Eale,’ in his description (pp. 129-130), 
which, for some reason, was omitted in its description in the Image du 
monde (p. 169; for the French text cf. G. Bertoni, ‘Un manuscrit de 
V'Image du monde,’ Arch. Rom. IV {1920], 389, 390; Druce, ‘Notes on the 
History of the heraldic Jall or Yale,’ Arch. Journ. LXVIII [1911], 184, 185) 
taken from the Historia orientalis (p. 182) of Jacques de Vitry, and Druce’s 
and W. H. St John Hope’s studies on this mythical animal (Arch. Journ., 
LXVIII, 173-202), are worth citing. Later use of the ‘Ceucrota’ and 
‘Manticore’ (pp. 129-130) has been noted by Sainéan (Revue du Seiziéme 
Siécle, III [1915], 251, 252). 

In his introduction to the analysis of the Image du monde (pp. 152, 153) 
Professor Langlois accepts the authority of Prior in his edition of the prose 
version of the work (1913) to add to the sources mentioned in the first 
edition, Boethius, Orosius, Gervaise of Tilbury and Alexander Neckam. 
But no evidence is presented by Prior of an independent use of Orosius 
(ed. cit., pp. 39, 42, 109-110) for information not found in the Imago mundi, 
or of the works of Boethius, if the author does refer to his works (ibid., pp. 
30, 29, n. 1, 34, 88, n. A, 183). That the same information on some subjects 
is found in both the Image du monde and in the Otia imperialia of Gervaise 
of Tilbury (ibid., pp. 42, 48, 110-112, 121-122, 124, 130-131, 182, 184) is no 
proof that the former work was indebted to the latter. But Prior is no doubt 
correct in pointing out the indebtedness of the French work to the Topo- 
graphia Hibernica of Giraldus Cambrensis (pp. 44, 132-134, 136, 184), which 
Professor Langlois has failed to note, as is the case with the use made of 
the De philosophia mundi of Guillaume de Conches, which is greater than 
is noted but not emphasized by Prior, who cites both it, as an anonymous 
work, and the edition of it published in the works of Bede, under the title 
of ‘Elementorum Philosophiae,’ as a different work (pp. 46, 92, 101, 151-153, 
156, 161, 165, 167, 169). Further, it is probable that Gossuin used the un- 
corrected heretical form of Guillaume’s work, while it is probable that the 
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author of Sidrac (Langlois, p. 213) used the revised form of it, supposed to 
be purged of heresy, with the title Dragmaticon, or Dialogus de substantiis 
physicis, put in the form of a dialogue between a master and a pupil, as is the 
case of Sidrac (R.L. Poole, Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought [1884], pp. 124- 
130, 346-353; for a further reference to the corrected form of the book, 
P. Fournier, ‘Un adversaire inconnu de St Bernard et de Pierre Lombard,’ 
Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartres XLVII [1886], 402), and compare two entries 
in the fifteenth-century catalogue of the library of St Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, James, op. cit., pp. 332, 369, 332, ‘philosophia Willi de Conthis 
de edicione secunda.’ The Secunda philosophia, which I thought once a 
source of Gossuin, is only a literal transcript of the Dragmaticon (ibid., 
pp. 234, 235). 

It is to be noted that Professor Langlois still clings for some unknown 
reason to the incorrect form of Brunetto Latino, instead of Latini (p. 335). 


G. L. Hamitton, 
Cornell University. 


Pierre Cuampion, Louis XI; 1, Le Dauphin; I, Le Roi. (Bibliothéque du XV° Siécle, XX XIII, 
XXXIV). Paper. Paris: Champion, 1927. Pp. 236 + 408. 


Tus work is disappointing. Its author, leaving the Ecoles des Chartes in 
1905 with a thesis that Flavy was in command at Compiégne when Joan 
was captured, and devoting himself almost exclusively to fifteenth-century 
France with few or no academic cares to distract, has become a veritable 
master there. His many works include so substantial and useful a bit as 
the Vie de Charles d’Orléans (1394-1465). Turning ultimately to a biog- 
raphy of Louis XI and having the space of two volumes at his disposal, 
might not a person so circumstanced try a closely knitted analytic survey 
of Louis’s varied qualities, interests, achievements; pick out the lines 
therein that might seem essential and put those lines into clear view as the 
story developed; interpret in some effective fashion the king’s vital relations 
with the France and Europe of the time? M. Champion does in fact no 
such thing. 

Apparently what he has tried rather is a portrayal of Louis personally, 
of Louis the man, and this chiefly by grouping the data on one chronological 
track. The available data, mostly well-known, are very many and concern 
all the sorts of people, things, and affairs with which Louis came in contact. 
They are drawn skillfully from contemporary writers, especially Chastellain 
and Comynes, plus innumerable archive pieces; and are often very expres- 
sive and interesting. Those about Louis range say, from the Dauphin’s 
notifying his father of the Dauphine Charlotte’s second grossesse, to the joy 
and measures of the king on hearing of Charles of Burgundy’s defeats at 
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Grandson, Morat, and Nancy. But the single chronological marshalling 
is so managed that the general result is a sort of succession of ensemble- 
pictures, pictures in which the traits are somehow made to blend rather 
than grow distinct and convincing. To many readers, furthermore, the 
impression would come frequently that the things told are told primarily 
because ‘interesting in such connection.’ 

On the whole, then, this is a work adjusted less to scholars and their 
needs than to some more general public. A definitive biography of Louis XI, 
satisfactory for all: certainly it is far from that. The public appealed to 
will doubtless be considerably widened by the book’s attractive make-up 
— good paper, fine printing, and numerous illustrations at once aptly 


selected and beautifully executed. 
E. W. Dow, 


University of Michigan. 


Roger SHERMAN Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. Cloth. Pp. xii + 371. $6.00. 


Tse solar myth is rising again, in spite of those who think that it fails to 
shed much light. Gilbert Murray among others has rediscovered it, and 
even finds something like it in the Hamlet story, which, however, he con- 
servatively interprets in the form of the adventures of the vegetation- 
spirit. Miss Enid Welsford in a study of the Court Masque writes that 
‘Both the hairy and the leafy variety of wild man occur in the revels. 
He has possibly penetrated into Arthurian romance as “the Grene 
Knyghte,” whose story looks like an account of an agricultural rite that 
has been misunderstood.’! Long ago Sir John Rhys offered a solar inter- 
pretation of Arthurian lore, but, according to Loomis, he did not ‘work out 
the Celtic mythological system from the evidence of the Irish and Welsh 
legends themselves.’ Ultimately ‘he himself abandoned and led others to 
abandon the attempt to interpret the Matter of Britain as a faded my- 
thology’ (page 4). How much harm may be done by religion, to paraphrase 
Lucretius, has been discovered by scholars who have had the temerity to 
handle the myth, and who, as a rule, have had their fingers burned. Pro- 
fessor Cross, in reviewing Dr MacCulloch’s volume on Celtic mythology, 
observes that his author ‘deserves credit for the firmness with which he 
sets his face against all interpretations of Celtic mythology which are in- 
spired by sun-myths, esoteric druidic cults, and elaborate allegories.’? But it 
immediately appears that even Dr MacCulloch has succumbed to a certain 
extent, suggesting that ‘the myth of one god imprisoned by another on an 

1 The Court Masque (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 6 f., n. 3; and see E. K. Chambers, The 


Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, I, p. 186. 
2 Amer. Journal of Theology, XXIII (1919), 371. 
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island .. . may . . . resemble “traditions of Arthur in Avalon . . . or of Finn 
or Arthur sleeping in a hollow hill.” ’! Few investigators have failed to 
note details regarding Gawain, Merlin, and others, which point west to 
the Otherworld; and it is a matter for wonder that critics should stiffen so 
readily in opposition, so that ‘it has been almost as much as one’s reputa- 
tion was worth to mention the sun in certain learned circles’ (Loomis, 
page 39), as if the old myth could still cast its spell on the unwary. 

Such an attitude makes Professor Loomis’s task particularly difficult, 
but he is aware of that hardship. To guard against the fury likely to result 
from the fact that he cannot offer final truth, he feels compelled to ask 
‘that the main contentions of the book be upheld or condemned together — 
channels of transmission, nomenclature, mythological interpretation’ 
(page viii). He willingly faces possible correction of detail, and he himself 
has offered some suggestions in that way when occasion has arisen.? Ob- 
viously, therefore, he presents his hypothesis for a candid examination, and 
not as a set of conclusions, already tested by many years of research, to 
dominate the field unless opposed with vigor. 

To outline his theory briefly would be unfair. Much of its strength lies 
in the multitude of instances by which it is learnedly supported, and in 
which its outlines are made skilfully clear. Scholars, however, will hardly be 
much surprised to find here the important influence attributed to the story 
of the abduction of the flower maiden; much recent discussion has also made 
familiar the theory which relates the mysteries of the Grail to an initiation 
ceremony regarding the process of reproduction. The battle of the old sun- 
god with the new, his successor and even himself transformed, provides the 
central theme. Some of these ideas have appeared in different ways in the 
writings of Miss Schoepperle, Miss Weston, Professor Nitze, and others, 
and have already received some approval. The exact adaptation to the 
present context is new, however, and involves a high degree of originality; 
and it is doubtful whether the case can really be judged with reference to 
this particular book without emphasizing details at the expense of every- 
thing else. 

Even so, the case against Loomis can be made sufficiently grave. In 
such a complicated network of theory, although he insists that ‘if anyone 
were to compute mathematically the probability that a limited set of names 
in one language would correspond so closely to a limited set of names in 
another language through mere accident, the odds against it would be 
thousands to one’ (page 150), the answer is easy that the chances are equally 
great against his having detected the exact correspondence of so large a 


1 Amer. Journal of Theology, XXIII (1919), 372. 
2 Cf. ‘Gawain, Gwri, and Cuchulinn,’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, XLIII (1928), 384-396. 
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body of material; that if the development has been as intricate as he would 
suggest, almost certainly it has been far more intricate. Folklore elements 
shift about freely. The Otherworld in various forms serves as a background 
to Fame and Fortune, to the Green Knight and the Goddess of Love, and 
even to the Emperor of Constantinople. The circle is a symbol of the sun 
and the moon, of eternity and variability, of perfection and change. Green 
is the color of fairies and of hope. The father and son combat turns up 
almost whenever a father and son are available and the author wants to 
give his plot another twist. The flotsam and jetsam of old beliefs, unde- 
niably mythological, float downstream and attach themselves to every 
available twig, pausing there for no apparent reason other than mere at- 
tachment. Now and then the configuration of the elements seems to show 
the pattern of an ancient story; but conclusions are precarious in the 
extreme. Added to this difficulty, Loomis assumes the right to see lin- 
guistic relationships in defiance of phonetic laws: ‘What is phonetically im- 
possible is factually probable,’ says he (page 35, note), meaning, we infer, 
‘at times.’ But, one is tempted to protest, you can prove anything in that 
way! Gregory might come from Gwri, except that in the case of the Pope 
it did not! Moreover, Loomis shows alarming independence of the dates 
of documents when later evidence confirms his views.' And in accepting 
the support of writers like Jane Harrison almost uncritically, regardless of 
their own credulity in matters of myth, he exposes himself to a share in 
the agnosticism which they have earned. Finally, by his argument, not 
only many plots but almost all the heroes of Arthurian lore, from Lancelot 
and Gawain to Merlin and Modred, derive from Curoi. Nay more, Curoi 
appears as the porter of the Otherworld, the Giant Herdsman, the white- 
footed stag, and even, in the Mule sanz Frain, as the mule itself! Here is 
translation indeed! 

Ingenuity, perhaps, and, let me add, a thorough knowledge of Arthurian 
material, can scarcely go further. Yet the situation is not so funny if one 
looks carefully into the argument. Loomis knows only too well the risks 
that these extravagances involve for him all along the line. In fact, the 
tone of his book is marred by occasional defensive phrases or sometimes by 
a defensive manner, such as his comment that he does not ‘believe that there 
is any scholar, however learned, who will claim to know more about Irish 
paganism of the fifth century than did St Patrick’ (page 41). This is harsh, 


1 Cf. p. 77, regarding the beheading-game in the Livre de Caradoc, and pp. 274 ff., regarding 
Perceval’s sister in the Perlesvaus. It is only fair to note, however, that he cites the Perlesvaus 
elsewhere as a document preserving early material. On his interpretation, cf. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Ass’n, XLIII (1928), 323 ff., where the baldness of the lady is explained with reference to 
Occasio or Fortuna. Remembering Fortuna’s symbols of the wheel and cornucopia, we are 
led to theorize again about shifting symbolism. 
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The good Saint is not held in general high esteem just now! But the critic 
must note that a necessity of the present case is the extensive program; 
to establish the particular meaning of the stories in Old Irish, and then to 
relate Arthurian plots and characters, is a large order. Folklore may drift 
about casually; and yet the fact remains that in such matters we should 
receive as approximating truth the theory that covers the most ground with 
a fair degree of reasonableness. Loomis’s explanation for the story of 
Gawain and the Green Knight answers more questions than that of any of 
his predecessors: why the Otherworld material is used; why the green figure, 
the waste city, the enchantress, the beheading-game (concluded at the end 
of a year) all appear together in one story; and why Gawain is so steadily 
the hero of an Otherworld exploit.! It is not merely a question of each de- 
tail, but of them all appearing together in just this way. To be sure, there 
are difficulties even here. The fact that the version of the beheading-game 
in the Perlesvaus, which really spoils the story, is represented as an ‘indi- 
cation that the logic of the myth was understood by the inventor of that 
version’ (page 61), rouses skepticism. The original nucleus ought to survive 
with the greatest vitality. Similarly, when the father and son combat 
comes into the tale in a late document, Professor Loomis observes, ‘It was 
only a question of time before the myth of Curoi’s testing of Cuchulinn 
would be run into that mould’ (page 77). We should have expected it 
almost at the start.? 

But many objections to his proposition are trivial. His treatment of 
names is not careless; his evidence for transmission and relationship is 
rarely slight. Certain difficulties in the previous studies of Gareth, Merlin, 
and Modred, are cleared up by his suggestions. While we may assert that 
his method is not always satisfactory, and his generalizations not abso- 
lutely final, we are bound to remember that there has been much to find 
fault with in other similar studies, and yet in both cases no one can help 
feeling grateful for what they do offer. In the present volume there is a 
collection of material of great value in itself, apart even from the theories 
proposed. We must also admit that the book presents an interesting hy- 
pothesis, and presents it sometimes brilliantly. Even in the case of the 
metamorphosis of Curoi in the mule, we are obliged to recall that ‘it is to 

1 Jam interested to note the point emphasized that Glastonbury was connected with the 
Otherworld apart from the supposed exhumation of Arthur; see pp. 190 f. In Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Ass'n, XXXITII (1918), 629, n. 96, I had occasion to remark, ‘How Glastonbury achieved 
such a reputation . . . is not entirely explained.’ Chambers suggested that ‘a poet’s use of this 
conception for the realm of Melvas may perhaps have given a hint for the identification of 
Avallon with Glastonbury,’ Arthur of Britain (London, 1927), p. 123. Cf. J. Armitage Robin- 
son, Two Glastonbury Legends (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 7 ff. 

2 Cf. p. 82, ‘Never would one suspect from this poem or Bricriu’s Feast that Cuchulinn 
and Blathnat were celebrated lovers, and Curoi and Cuchulinn notorious enemies.’ 
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the mule alone that the animals kneel before the talisman has been won, 
but afterwards, according to Paien, they kneel before Gawain as well as 
the mule’ (page 116). That Gawain may represent the new sun in a for- 


gotten myth does not destroy cur pleasure in the allegory. He seemed 
destined to lose his head, but he triumphed to the discomfiture of his 
enemies. Incidentally one may wish that the Index of the book were 


several times as inclusive. 


Howarp R. Patca, 
Smith College. 


Anpré Wiimart, ed., L’ Ancien Cantatorium de I’ Eglise de Strasbourg: Manuscrit additionnel 
23, 922 du Musée britannique. Avec un Mémoire de M. l’ Abbé J. Walter, et trois Planches 
hors Texte, Colmar: Editions ‘ Alsatia,’ 1928. 


As the editor of this volume reminds us, a fair proportion of the liturgical 
ceremonies peculiar to the Cathedral of Strassburg during the middle ages 
have been generally familiar to students since the eighteenth century, 
when Marténe, in his De antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, published generous ex- 
tracts from a Strassburg Ordinarium of the fourteenth century. In its 
liturgical content Marténe’s manuscript resembled that of the twelfth 
century now brought before us. From this latter manuscript, moreover, 
several scholars have, during recent years, published notable literary pieces, 
particularly an Easter play, an Epiphany play, and some verses proper to 
Strassburg. The striking nature of the printed excerpts from both manu- 
scripts has not failed to arouse in mediaevalists a desire for a complete text 
of the earlier one — a desire satisfied at last by Dom Wilmart’s admirable 
edition. 

In the Editor’s painstaking introduction we have for the first time a 
competent description of MS. Additional 23, 922, an account of its history, 
and an analysis of its liturgical content. The compiler of this manuscript 
volume — presumably one of the precentors of the Cathedral during the 
twelfth century — did not undertake to produce a typical or conventional 
choir-book, such as a Graduale, Liber responsalis, or Processionale; on the 
contrary, he followed an eclectic design of his own, filling his ninety leaves 
of parchment chiefly with selections from the choral parts of the Canonical 
Office, with the more important processions of the liturgical year, and with 
a few extra-liturgical dramatic pieces. As a designation for so individualistic 
a song-book the editor has happily chosen the word Cantatorium. 

Since the most arresting compositions in the volume are the processions, 
and the closely related dramatic pieces, the editor has added greatly to the 
usefulness of his volume through persuading the Abbé Walter to contribute 
an essay entitled, ‘Les Processions de la Cathédrale au Moyen Age.’ This 
contribution is based chiefly upon extracts from the Strassburg Ordinarium 
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of the fourteenth century mentioned above as used by Marténe, and now 
accessible as MS. 81 in the municipal library at Sélestat. Since this liturgical 
book contains generous descriptions of ceremonial, it supplements most 
gratifyingly the meagre rubrics of the Cantatortum. For elucidating the 
processions the essayist provides a map showing the mediaeval location of 
the churches visited in these ceremonies. Several parts of his exposition 
would have been more readily intelligible if he had provided also a ground- 
plan of the Cathedral showing the position of certain chapels and monu- 
ments. One dares to hope that this archaeological aid will one day be 
included in a complete edition of the Sélestat manuscript. 

The outstanding significance of the book under review, however, lies 
inevitably, not in the highly valuable commentary of the two contributors, 
but in the integrity of the printed text of the twelfth-century Cantatorium. 
In judging this I have had the advantage of using photographs of fourteen 
pages of the manuscript. Those familiar with Dom Wilmart’s scholarship 
will experience no surprise over my report that I have observed no error 
in the reading or printing of words. The text appears to be flawless, and it 
is accompanied by appropriate annotation. The omission of the music is 
not a serious consideration. To the editor’s literary purpose the melodies, 
however interesting to the specialist, are not essential. Innocuous also is 
the renouncing of Italic type for indicating expansions of abbreviations. 
In the printing of texts for other than palaeographical purposes that device 
would seem, in these days, to be an encumbrance and an extravagance. 
The reader who questions the competence of his editor, or who desires com- 
plete information, must inevitably resort to photography. 

In one or two trifling details, however, Dom Wilmart’s method may to 
some students, seem open to question. The retention of ordinary scribal 
errors in the body of the text, for example, is hardly a clear advantage. 
When one reads sepulerho (ff. 38’-39"), with a reference to the foot-note 
‘Sie MS.,’ one wonders whether the demands of scholarship might not be 
more gracefully met by printing sepulchro in the text, and recording the 
scribal error in the foot-note. Since the text does not undertake to be thor- 
oughly diplomatic (see p. xxi), the readers might be conciliated also by the 
use of modern punctuation. The supplying of periods occasionally missing 
at the ends of sentences in the manuscript would seem to open the way for 
a helpful use of commas within the sentences. The words for Christ and 
Jesus are printed in forms which are neither wholly agreeable to the eye nor 
quite complete palaeographically. Xpe is printed as Xpe (39"); Xpicole 
as Xpicole (38°; ihm as Ihm (38°). Might not Christus, Christicole, and 
Ihesum appear in the text, with such editorial explanation as seems desir- 
able? In one or two instances the text seems to show a slight literal incon- 
sistency. Thus e for ae is found in the expansion g(lorie), from fol. 38°, 
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and @ itself appears in ins(ule), from fol. 5%; and the manuscript u, gen- 
erally retained in the text, as in inuocarem (38%), is changed to v when 
lauent is printed lavent (38°). 

Possibly these unimportant queries in regard to textual details are idle 
or inappropriate. Their very insignificance, in any case, is a tribute to 
Dom Wilmart’s fine workmanship. 


Karu Youne, 
Yale University. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER, The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage. Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 35. New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1928. Paper. 


‘Tue attribution of Byzantine coins is, in the main, a simple affair because 
of the regular use on them of the imperial name — but, at one point, the as- 
sistance of the name deserts us and we are confronted by a number of issues 
of bronze which bear in their types no evidence as to the issuer. Considera- 
tions of style alone would assign them to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and, as it happens, we have the explicit testimony of a Byzantine historian 
to the effect that the series was begun by John I (a.p. 969-976).’ 

This abundant series, divided by Professor Bellinger into thirteen classes, 
is well-known to all students of Byzantine art, and in Byzantine coin-cab- 
inets forms the background, so to speak, for the delicate gold and silver coin- 
age of the tenth and eleventh centuries. As hitherto accepted, however, this 
series has been so uncertain in its sequence as to have no meaning, either in 
itself, or in its doubtful relation to the gold and silver. 

The accepted sequence was due to Wroth: ‘The only thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to assign these classes to the emperors who issued them was made by 
Warwick Wroth, who discusses the problem on pages 480-483 of the Cat- 
alogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. This at- 
tempt was based on the evidence of restriking and on certain details of orna- 
ment as compared with those on the gold coins bearing emperors’ names, 
rather than on style, as Mr Bellinger states. Style, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is ignored by Wroth. Mr Bellinger’s arrangement, which at last 
puts order in this important series, is based on the evidence of excavation, 
plus the evidence of restriking. Presented with caution and reserve, his case 
is wholly convincing as far as he asks us to accept it, and lays the foundation 
for a new and logical arrangement. There are still many doubtful points, 
some of which may be cleared up by future finds, but enough is certain al- 
ready, thanks to Professor Bellinger, to show roughly the general develop- 
ment of the anonymous bronze coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The most valuable contribution of all is to give the series a beginning. 
Class I, of both Wroth and Bellinger, contains, according to Bellinger’s anal- 
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ysis, fifty-one varieties. Worth’s arrangement of these varieties is chaotic 
and has no logical beginning. Mr Bellinger’s point of departure is so simple 
and convincing as to seem obvious, once pointed out, but, like the egg-trick 
of Columbus, ‘7 fallait le trowver.’ His solution is based on fabric, and he as- 
signs the smaller coins to John I, since they resemble the coins of similar 
fabric struck by his predecessor, Nicephorus II, the next smaller ones to 
the first years of the next emperor, Basil II, and the large ones, assigned 
by Wroth to John I, to the later and prosperous years, a.D. 989-1025, of 
Basil IT. 

At the other end of the tenth-eleventh-century bronze series, Mr 
Bellinger assigns the handsome coin with the Virgin orans on the reverse to 
Michael VII, 1071-1078, by a brilliant but sound series of deductions and 
inferences. This coin, which Wroth gave to Constantine IX, 1042-1055, 
is of a style which makes its correct attribution a matter of importance to 
students of the larger aspects of Byzantine art, as well as to numismats. 
The anonymous bronze struck between the reigns of Basil II, 976-1059, and 
Michael VII, 1071-1078, is presented in a tentative arrangement, which 
future finds, or even further analysis of extant collections, may confirm or 
modify. For the period following Michael VII, Mr Bellinger renders the 
valuable service of showing conclusively that the ‘crusader’s coins’ of 
Schlumberger were struck in Constantinople, almost certainly by Alexius I, 
about a.p. 1100. 

When the time comes for a publication of Byzantine coins considered as 
objects of art, the value of Mr Bellinger’s discoveries will be more generally 
appreciated. In the meantime his monograph will be welcomed by all Byzan- 
tine numismats, to whom it will be indispensable until some more comprehen- 
sive work brings up to date the still valuable manuals of Wroth and Sabatier. 
The results of Mr Bellinger’s long and difficult investigations are presented 
in a clear but condensed text, and published in a neat and compact form in 
the Numismatic Society’s monograph, which includes statistics, tables of 
ornament, and three plates of reproductions. The difficulty of reproducing 
this type of Byzantine bronze, with its peculiar varieties of patina, so dif- 
ferent from those of Roman bronze, is well-known. The American Numis- 
matic Society has made an interesting experiment in photographing the 
coins by a new process, which has given excellent results. 


Hayrorp Perrce, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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C. H. Granpcent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Cloth. Pp. viii +191. $3.00. 


Ir would be difficult to find a more appropriate title for this book, which 
treats of the historical changes of sounds, forms, and syntax from spoken 
Latin to modern standard Tuscan Italian, but which necessarily, in so 
doing, rubs elbows throughout with Latin (that is, Classic Latin) and 
Italian (old, new, and dialectal). This is the third in what might be con- 
sidered a series, the other two being the same author’s Old Provengal 
(Heath, 1904) and Introduction to Vuglar Latin (Heath, 1907), and was 
doubtless the most difficult to write. Indeed, the author states that it is 
the result of thirty years’ thought and has been reconstructed many times. 
Three quarters of the work are given to phonology and the remainder to 
morphology, though the former naturally anticipates the latter basically. 
Syntax is not entirely neglected, and forms a really important part of the 
book, without being treated under a separate heading. 

Mr Grandgent rightly pays special tribute to Meyer-Liibke, but he 
himself has at least one great quality in which the German scholar was at 
fault, and that is clarity of thought and clarity of expression. His intro- 
duction, in which he outlines the general history of Italian, is, like that in 
his work on Vulgar Latin, a little masterpiece of clearness and accuracy. 

In the body of the work, the same quality of clearness and of striving 
to reduce facts to orderliness is maintained and if the reader is not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the results, let him try a little investigating in the 
selva oscura of Italian phonology and he will soon appreciate the writer’s 
difficulties. There is a pleasant paragraph, written in a mood which philolo- 
gists seldom find to sweeten their speculations, asserting: “The changes 
that a word suffers do not come all at once, but, for the most part, so gradu- 
ally that its identity maintains itself in the consciousness of speakers and 
hearers. Moreover, both the older and the newer forms are always current 
simultaneously; or some speakers change their fashions quicker than others. 
In fact, every community contains linguistic radicals and conservatives, 
the latter being, in the main, the possessors of vested interests due to su- 
perior acquisition — in other words, the more educated and authoritative 
people, who like to hold fast to the tradition of their elders There is eternal 
strife between thrift and elegance; there is strife everlasting between ease 
of utterance and ease of comprehension. Members of both classes are quite 
irrational in their preferences; one and the same speaker will be a whig 
toward one class of words, a tory toward another. Hence we find, in the 
practice of every individual, examples of both proclivities. The one con- 
stant feature of linguistic change would seem to be inconsistency.’ This 
statement is made in reference to the inconsistencies in the development 
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of medial consonants, but may well apply to other phenomena, also; 
because all resources must be used to explain some cases, and even so, the 
investigator occasionally finds himself compelled to venture a rather thin 
suggestion or frankly to admit himself beaten. Meyer-Liibke’s derivation 
of anche from an + que seems to me of this tenuous sort. Some of our 
failures are due to our ignorance of many facts of Vulgar Latin. If we only 
had a few phonograph records! But no, everything is against us: directly 
that a person seizes a pen or a pencil, or rather a stylus or a nail, he tries to 
be as educated as possible, and neither writes nor spells as he speaks in 
his unguarded moments, so that what Vulgar Latin we have must be treated 
with great caution. Hence we must merely assume that many persons said 
digitum with long 7 in the first syllable, to produce Italian dito, whereas 
the French word demands a short 7 and aqua was pronounced with double 
k to produce Italian acqgua, but with only one to give French éve and eaue 
(eau). 

In some cases, on the other hand, a choice of explanations is possible: 
‘illac, illic accented their last syllable, perhaps in conformity with hdc, hic, 
perhaps in memory of their original forms ildce, illice.’ It seems to me that 
both reasons had a bearing, just as I believe that the use of the nominative 
form for the plural of nouns got its principal impulse from the second 
declension and that this arose in the following way. Since final m and final 
s were already weak, even in Classic Latin, and ultimately died out in spoken 
Latin, as far as Italian is concerned, the plural of a type like campus would 
be campi, camporo (-u), campi, campo, campi. The form campo could not 
serve asa plural, since it conflicted with the singular; all the other forms 
but one are campi, so that its choice was inevitable and campi, then, comes 
not only from Classic campi, but also from the dative-ablative form. I 
think that Professor Grandgent holds the same view, but he does not seem 
to stress as much as I should the additional influence of the campis form. 

Under the discussion of initial consonants there seems to be no mention 
of b to p, like palla, panca. Could not. the disregard of close and open 
e and o in poetry, originating with the Sicilian School, as explained on 
page 21, have a bearing on some of the present inconsistencies in the use of 
these vowels, weakening the speaker’s general morale, so to speak? Could 
the form sanza have been a Sienese idiosyncrasy? I am not convinced by 
all the explanations, and indeed some are given or quoted by Mr Grandgent 
as a pis aller, no doubt; one can only suggest and let stand till a satisfying 
cause is found, if ever. Such to me is the attempt to explain the accent of 
Pésaro (Pisaurum, — is this a Gaulish word? Gaulish place-names in France 
had peculiar accent). The forms ebbi, seppi, explained as analogical 
(page 22), do not quite satisfy; yet this may be my own ignorance,— Mr 
Grandgent mentions the rarity of i-umlaut in Italian, but I have always 
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hoped that this might be a case of umlaut. The explanation of open o in 
giovane (page 30) and the query as to scoglio from scopulus (page 98) and 
cicala from cicada should be connected with the corresponding French 
words. Would not verga have influenced vergato (from variegato, — page 
41)? The statement concerning the penult vowel (page 56) is very inter- 
esting to students of French philology. ‘The vulgar tendency to suppress 
the vowel goes back, in the main, to the Latin period and lasts only into 
the very first stage of Italian; it is generally confined, moreover, to a vowel 
in one of several specific consonant settings. The cultivated taste was 
inclined to keep all the vowels that had been dropped. Both types of 
pronunciation are represented in the stock of the present standard language. 
The Appendix Probi shows the tendency to drop the penult vowel, already 
evident also in Classic Latin, but in Gallo-Latin the dropping of the penult 
vowel became absolute, — every one was clipped. I should not call giglio 
(lilium), gioglio (lolium), and luglio (Julius) ‘unexplained’: are they not 
assimilation of syllable, the last choosing the J, the other two the palatal 
sound? Why can not sarto (page 76) be merely a random nominative from 
sartor, like suora (suoro) from soror? The protraction (doubling) of the 
consonant in words like abbaco, cattedra, collera, accademia, etc., is suggested 
as due originally to an instant’s hesitation before proceeding with an un- 
familiar sequence of syllables, — a very keen and interesting explanation. 
The query ‘why tempia < tempora (temples)?’ suggests templum, tempio 
and the two English senses of ‘temple.’ Although bibbia (page 98) ought 
to be a learned word, its form seems to make it a popular word. Fuoro 
(page 153) would seem to be fuerunt, like furo(n), the memory of the e kept 
by the o. Or was it at first just a fusion of two spellings, furo and foro? 

The final impression of this work is one of admiration and satisfaction 
that all this complicated material is at last down on paper in one place and 
so excellently arranged, with Mr Grandgent’s long and thorough familiarity 
with things Italian and linguistic generally behind it. The book is invalu- 
able for students of language, in particular for students of Italian, Latin, 
and Vulgar Latin. For the young and ardent, there are plenty of knotty 
points upon which to work, and test their genius. At the end there is an 
Index rerum and an Index verborum. 


Epwarp BuNnKER SCHLATTER, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Harry J. Baywis, Minucius Feliz and his Place among the Early Fathers of the Latin Church. 
London: Soc. Promot. Christ. Knowl., 1928. 15s. 


Tuis learned and exhaustive work of 373 pages sets out to settle a very 
important and vexed question, viz., whether the ‘Octavius’ of Minucius 
Felix is anterior to Tertullian or subsequent to that writer. In order, if 
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possible, to approach this book with no a priori bias the reviewer first read 
the ‘Octavius’ in the original Latin and then let Dr Baylis work his will on 
him! In the first place it is due to Dr Baylis to say that his book is a real 
contribution to learning and a credit to British scholarship. It is also con- 
soling to realize that minds of the calibre of Dr Baylis are now devoting 
themselves to the serious study of a Latinity once apt to be despised (or 
to be inadequately done) by classical scholars. Not only in Germany but 
also in Sweden, America, and in this country works of a really scholarly 
nature on the Latin and Greek Fathers are being produced, of which this 
book is an outstanding example. Dr Baylis claims to have proved that the 
‘Octavius’ is much earlier than used to be supposed — in fact, that it was 
the pioneer. He dates it about A.p. 160, and not in the third century. In 
arriving at his very definite pronouncement in favor of an early date 
Dr Baylis throws overboard such weighty authorities as Jerome himself 
and, among moderns, nearly all including Harnack. This revolutionary 
result he reaches on all sorts of grounds, historical, linguistic, and ‘circum- 
stantial.’ 

And yet the reviewer is not convinced! On pp. 266 ff. Dr Baylis sum- 
marizes Dessau’s arguments as to the probable identity of the Caecilius 
of the dialogue with the Caecilius of Cirta mentioned in the inscriptions 
on the triumphal arch discovered in 1880, and remains unconvinced. But 
I must candidly admit they have the opposite effect on me! To my mind 
the conclusion is irresistible that Dr Salmon, Dessau, Monceaux, and Bois- 
sier are right and Dr Baylis wrong as to date. The coincidences are so 
many and so striking that the most reasonable hypothesis seems to me to 
be that the Caecilius of th? ‘Octavius’ and the Caecilius of the inscriptions 
are the same person. Dr Baylis is entitled to his opinion and has made 
out a strong case, but not strong enough to overthrow the more conservative 
view. The ‘Octavius’ is in some respecis a queer piece of apologetic, for, 
in spite of the fact that its arguments convinced and converted the pagan 
pleader, it contains hardly any direct references to the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, e.g., the Incarnation and the Christian Sacraments. Dr Baylis’ 
explanation of this phenomenon is very convincing and almost certainly 
correct, viz., that the tractate was designed to appeal on grounds of pure 
reason, without any Christian presuppositions, to cultured minds trained 
in philosophy and prepared to weigh evidence from whatever source it 
emanated. Dr Baylis’ book is well planned and carried out and there is 
a welcome absence of misprints. No student of ecclesiastical Latin can 
fail to profit by its perusal. 


Austin H. 
‘Larkfield’ Secondary School, 
Chepstow (Mon.). 
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Marearet Scuiaucu, Medieval Narrative: a Book of Translations. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1928. Cloth. Pp. vi+ 456. $2.50. 


MoveErN English translations of mediaeval literature have, practically 
speaking, only skimmed off the richest cream, leaving an ample residuum 
still to be exhibited to the general reader and the young student, and in 
the space at her disposal Miss Schlauch has succeeded in offering a great 
variety of texts, in the main hitherto accessible only to the reader familiar 
with Mediaeval Dutch, French, German, Icelandic, and Latin. The pieces 
selected are either charming and interesting for their story and style or 
important — and consequently interesting — for the more distinguished 
literary works directly or indirectly growing out of them. The translations, 
in verse and prose, are well executed and often with genuine artistry. 

Closest perhaps to the interests of the readers of SpecuLum are the 
Latin texts lying behind the famous cycles of romance centring around 
the Fall of Troy and the Legendary History of Alexander the Great. These 
are respectively represented by translations of Dares Phrygius’s De Excidio 
Troiae (Dictys Cretensis and Guido delle Colonne should some day be 
translated), and the Natiuitas et Victoriae Alexandri Magni of the Neapoli- 
tan Archpresbyter Leo. Julius Valerius’ Res Gestae Alexandri Magni or 
one of the expanded versions of Leo, perhaps recension J! or J*® of the 
Historia de Preliis, already edited, might well have competed for the place 
occupied by Leo’s primitive text. 

To the finest representatives of the Nibelungen cycle, which may now 
be read in English, a translation of the delightfully popular Hiirnen 
Seyfried is a welcome addition. Apropos of Germanic heroic tradition the 
hope may perhaps be expressed that the untranslated documents of the 
Hilde-Gudrun saga, ranging from the courtly Kidrun to the Shetland 
ballad, Hildinakvadet, will be translated before long — unless, in the case of 
Kidrun, Miss E. P. Nichols’s version in the original metre (Boston, 1889) 
can be touched up a bit and reprinted. 

Thanks to Robert Williams (Y Seint Greal), Sebastian Evans, Miss 
Jessie Weston, and most recently Mr W. W. Comfort, the Grail legend is 
not at all badly represented in English; Miss Schlauch now adds selections 
from two fundamental works, Robert de Boron’s Joseph and the Grand 
Saint Graal. So, too, generous selections from Béroul’s Tristan, the Folie 
Tristan (from the Bern MS.), and the Icelandic Tristramskvedi (all three 
in the original metres), supplement in an important way Mr R. S. Loomis’s 
translation of Thomas, Miss Weston’s of Gottfried von Strassburg, and 
Hilaire Belloc’s translation of Bédier’s composite, Le Roman de Tristan et 
Tseut. 

The ‘matter of France’ is ordinarily known to English readers only 
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through its most magnificent representative, the Chanson de Roland, besides 
which we have, of course, Robert Williams’s translation of the Welsh Y storya 
de Carolo Magno, the outlines in Thomas Bulfinch’s Legends of Charlemagne, 
and most recently (1927) Miss M. M. Sherwood’s The Merry Pilgrimage, 
a slightly adapted translation of the inimitable Pélerinage de Charlemagne. 
Miss Schlauch translates the Pélerinage anew, and further includes, with 
the help of Mr A. J. Barnouw, the less well-known but hightly artistic 
Middle-Dutch semi-miracle story, Karel ende Elegast. 

In addition to the cycles of romances Miss Schlauch has enriched her 
anthology with Hartmann von Aue’s Der Arme Heinrich and has reprinted 
by the courtesy of Mr H. deW. Fuller, the latter’s very beautiful metrical 
rendering of the Dutch miracle of the Virgin, Beatrice. There are also 
the lives of SS Margaret, George, and Eustachius from the Legenda Aurea; 
but since the Caxton version of the Legenda is conveniently available in 
the Temple Classics, would not the Apocalypse of the Pseudo-Methodius 
or the Letter of Prester John have been rather more useful, especially the 
former, when one recalls the just words of Ernst Sackur, editor of the full 
Latin redaction: ‘die Methodiusschrift hat einen so universellen Einfluss 
gehabt wie kaum eine andere des Mittelalters, vom Kanon und den Kirchen- 
viitern abgesehen’? Five French fabliaux which conclude the volume will be 
especially welcome to students who know only Chaucer’s brilliant and 
highly literary treatments of this picturesque genre. 

On the grounds of their being ‘unmediaeval,’ the reviewer is opposed — 
very likely perversely so — to the inclusion of the Icelandic Fridpjéfssaga 
and the Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu. The realism so characteristic of the 
Icelandic personal and genealogical sagas, runs obviously counter to the 
strongly traditional technique of mediaeval secular narrative in the Euro- 
pean zone, itself richly represented in Iceland. More typically European 
and consequently better fitting to the frame of Miss Schlauch’s book 
would perhaps have been the Preface and selections from the pidrekssaga 
af Bern (of which a complete translation is in active preparation) or the 
Preface and such ‘lays’ in the Strengleikar as are not preserved elsewhere. 
Both documents illustrate in a striking manner the literary and cultural 
relations of Norway (not Iceland) with the rest of Europe in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

The only serious weakness in the volume under review lies in the notices 
prefixed to the various pieces; these tend to fall between two stools, 
neither being remarkable as aesthetic appraisals nor, on the whole, fur- 
nishing the readers for whom the work is primarily intended with really 
adequate orientation in the complicated literary relations often involved. 
Except for the Tristan pieces, the bibliographies are, generally speaking, 
non-existent. Carefully chosen references to the best literary histories or 
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monographs should be included in a second printing, and a number of the 
summaries should be rewritten (not necessarily lengthened). 
But these are trifling points, and students and teachers of mediaeval 
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literary and cultural history alike will extend a hearty welcome to Miss 
Schlauch’s attractive and useful volume. 


F. P. Macoun, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(1) Sister Anes Ciare Way: The Language and Style of the Letters of St Basil. (2) Sister 
Mary Rapuaet Arts, The Syntax of the Confessions of St Augustine. (3) Martin R. P. 
McGutre, S. Ambrosii De Nabuthae, a Commentary with an introduction and translation. 
The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies: Vols. 18-15, Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1927. 


Tue first two books, like others of the series, are most excellent and useful 
compilations of material, but somewhat uncritical and lacking in general 
principles. If the writers conceive their duty to be simply to compile and 
classify, there is of course no objection, but as a whole these studies are so 
good that one cannot help wishing for better. I note in passing that nowhere 
is there given any indication of price, and should like to express a hope 
that the series may soon extend to some of the Christian poets, whose work 
has been strangely neglected. 

(1) So far as I have tested it Sister Way’s study is remarkably accurate 
and well ordered. It will be seen that, as might be expected of the friend 
and schoolmate of Libanius, Basil is a moderate atticist, so that we need 
not look for any startling phenomena (his position with regard to classicism 
is much the same as that of his admirer Ambrose). Perhaps the most in- 
teresting point is the appearance of Pontic features (pp. 11, 25), surviving 
locally at the present day. 

I note a few minor details. Quotations should be weeded out of the 
examples, e.g., p. 12, 1. 2f. (= I Cor. 10, 13); ef. p. 11, xviii, 96 E. Not 
all the adverbs on p. 16 are from participles. y.vécwoay (p. 17) is classified 
as aorist. The note (p. 37) on unrore (from uy, num) is obscure. évetopboow 
(p. 44) is impossible: read éopicow (dittography after —ev). «Aavoldemvos 
...(p. 45): this looks like a quotation from Comedy. For rapernpnodunv 
p. 139 (cf. avoir garde), should we read rapyrncaunv? The information 
about diarpxouar, éorduae seems inaccurate. Some of the references are 
cryptic to the ordinary reader: what are Boiss. MSS (passim), and Bast 
MSS (p. 47)? What are Anc. 4, Chal. 1565c, Gregent, 588A, Constans. 2.6 
(p. 106)? 

(2) Sister Arts sums up her results in the remark that apart from 
biblical influence we find little in Augustine’s syntax at variance with Silver 
Latin usage; he has little or nothing of ‘Vulgar Latin’ in its strict sense. 
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This is true enough, yet does not one feel in reading Augustine that here is 
something new in Latin, as far removed from the contorted Asianism and 
xaxofndia of Tacitus, Apuleius and Tertullian — with all their merits—as 
from the standards of Cicero? Did not Augustine as truly create a new 
literary Latin, with vitality enough to last a thousand years, as Cicero 
created the much more artificial Latin which began to fall to pieces a gener- 
ation after his death? It seems to me that Augustine is essentially less 
classical than either Jerome or Ambrose, who were both, in comparison, 
artificial stylists. Hence the superb power of his Latin, which, drawing 
strength from every available source, has its foundations in the true genius 
and natural development of the language. The weakness of the statistical 
method of study is that fundamental principles are apt to get obscured. 

I note some details which seem misleading in the first half of the book. 
The remarks on anhelo (pp. 8, 11) are, at first sight, contradictory; that on 
praebere (p. 11) is put too strongly. Agnosticam (p. 13) is a rather humorous 
misprint. The note on misereri (p. 18) seems wrong; Justinian here and 
page 19 should apparently be Justin. Sui (10. 8, p. 19) may be partitive, de- 
pending on quod. The examples on page 19 f. from 4.15, 6.1, 9.8 are doubt- 
ful. And what is the locative of una domus (p. 21)? The examples on page 
27 are quasi-personal, hence a. Gildersleeve-Lodge 249 hardly supports the 
statement on page 30. Pro in 1.7, and 6.2 (p. 31) seems to mean ‘in con- 
sideration of,’ in 3.12 ‘on behalf of.’ Prae in 5.12 and 8.1 (p. 32) means 
‘in comparison with’ (who is Porphyry?). Usque ad is Ciceronian (p. 33). 
The not uncommon use of ipse = idem (p. 51) needs study — a good ex- 
ample is Claudian, Ep. 2.2. Is Vellius (p. 53) Velleius? Quisquam in 8.10, 
etc. (p. 56) is quasi-negative. The indicative for deliberative first person 
(p. 74) is normal for Classical Latin, e.g., Cicero. Some uses are omitted, 
e.g., of cuiuscemodi, and memini with perfect infinitive, of personal remi- 
niscence. 

(3) In McGuire’s book it would be ungrateful to complain that the 
introduction and notes are perhaps too full, but it is a pity so much valuable 
information should be scattered over a multitude of short notes. The cross 
references and index are useful, but the notes on 50 (9) and 51 (1) might 
have been combined: so, too, that on 64 (17 and 21). But the more com- 
prehensive notes, e.g., on 4 (1) are most valuable, not least for their copious 
references to modern research — it is gratifying to find the merits of the 
school of Léfstedt and Salonius fully recognised. The collections in the 
introduction on Vocabulary and Syntax are good, but the long list of imita- 
tions adds little of importance to those of Ihm and Schenk. 

There seems little to find fault with. One could have wished for more 
help on sense and subject-matter (the notes are mainly linguistic). In 
§ 1, n. 8, we expect a note on the use of the dative. In § 2 the use of poculum 
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=‘drink’ is surely more noteworthy than that of potus in the same sense. 
The common mediaeval use nescit includere deserves a note. In § 3, ad fin., 
what is the meaning of the whole? Is the translation right? Why nothing 
on the growth of the tiresome and unciceronian hyperbaton perpetua . . . 
sollicitudine? Is perdis alienam gratiam, etc., rightly translated? In § 4, 
n. 5, we miss a reference to Juv. 10, 106. In § 5 ult. querella is ablative. 
In § 10 the special use of possidere and occupare (of land) is missed, and 
note 3 does not apply here. In §11 naturae dispendia must be ‘consumption 
of Nature.’ In § 64 ult. mentis goes with incessum (ascensor is unclassical). 
In § 67 dedisti (for dederis) needs a note. § 68 init. needs more explanation. 

§ 71 init., et (‘even’), a rare use, is not listed in Intr., page 41. The 
translation would sometimes be clearer if less literal. What is ‘hereditary 
piety’ (§ 13), “faith reconciles gifts’ (§ 67)? 

The following misprints are important: § 20 verberantur (-atur); 
§ 21 gratiae (-a); page 76 ult., ewm (cum); § 52 ult., refriget (-eret); 
page 93 middle, ‘he made me’; § 67 vestro . . . potestatis (vestra... , 
potestis); page 132, n. 1, read exaestuare; page 138, n. 15, read amethystum; 
page 174, |. 7, ais (ait), and lower down, Stob. Ecl.; p. 175, n. 10, read ‘in- 
troduce.’ 

In the text I suggest the following conjectures: § 11 ad fin., ager for aer; 
§ 57 reddidisse <se>, and lower down add dicit after si qui haec; § 58 ad 
fin. for peteris possibly petieris; § 69 ad fin., redactus <est>. 

To the mediaeval student the book will be especially valuable for the 
light it throws on mediaeval Latin usage. 
W. B. Sepewicx. 


Atexius Horrmany, O. S. B., Liturgical Dictionary (Popular Liturgical Library, Series III, 
No. 1), Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1928. Pp. iv + 187. $2.25. 
Any living language necessarily has two classes of books written about it, 
the historical and the practical. Schwan-Behrens’ Altfranzésische Gram- 
matik and Hugo’s How to Speak French in Three Months concern the same 
language, but a person using one is hardly likely to find the other of great 
value, so different are their respective aims. So it is with liturgiology, the 
language of the Sacraments. The manuscript publications of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society would be of slight use to a parochial Master of Cere- 
monies, while Fortescue’s Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described would 
have little value for the historian. Many practical liturgical manuals are 
available, but of the other class far too few books have been written. The 
possibilities of the broader study of liturgiology, relating it to archaeology, 
architecture, music, and the minor arts, have hardly been explored, and it 
seems certain that many things of considerable consequence will come to 
light as a result of this correlation. 
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The announcement of Dom Hoffmann’s Liturgical Dictionary raised 
hopes which the work hardly fulfills, for the preface states that ‘the aim 
of the compiler of the present volume is to supply his clerical brethren and 
students in ecclesiastical seminaries with a handy lexicon explanatory of 
the terms used in the liturgical books of the Catholic Church.’ Consider- 
ing the labor involved in the compilation of the dictionary, a broader outlook 
would have been eminently desirable, although the book will doubtless 
achieve admirably the purpose which its author intended for it. It must 
be noted, however, that ‘the liturgical books of the Catholic Church’ 
whose terms it explains are only those in actual use at the present day, for 
there is no mention of such characteristic terms of the Mozarabic liturgy . 
as Ad accedentes, Sacrificium, or Laudes. 

The dictionary contains words not commonly found in classical diction- 
aries, which occur in the Roman Missal, Breviary, Martyrology, Ritual, 
Pontifical and Ceremonial of Bishops, the names of a considerable number 
of saints, and many place-names. The opening phrases of the hymns of the 
Roman Breviary are included, forming a convenient index. _ 

Certain parts of the work will doubtless prove useful to mediaevalists in 
general: it is convenient to have in such a handy volume lists of the names 
and dates of the Popes and of many saints, while the place names will serve 
as an ecclesiastical Orbis Latinus, although the Latin names of many Ameri- 
can cities are of doubtful value. Under G alone one finds too much of 
North America: Galvesopolis (Galveston), Grandormium (Grand Rapids), 
and Great-Ormensis (Great Falls, Montana), while under other letters one 
finds even more. Although we are all too familiar with the improper use of 
that commodity in altar candlesticks, it is difficult to conceive of lux 
electrica (p. 61) as a proper liturgical term, and other words such as hemor- 
rhoissa, suffering from a hemorrhage (p. 80), horripilatio, bristling of the 
hair in horror (p. 81), larus, a mew (bird), sea-mew (p. 96), and sarabalum, 
wide Persian trousers (p. 158), seem hardly to the point. 

There are a few inconsistencies in typography that could have been 
avoided by more careful proof-reading and a few errors in the text that fur- 
ther verification would have corrected. For example, Aragon is not, in the 
modern geographical distribution, a province of Spain (p. 14), and Jaca is 
not spelled Xaca (p. 89) nor Granada Grenada (p. 76). 

It is always easy to point out flaws in the work of someone else, but it 
seems certain that Dom Hoffmann’s dictionary will be adequate and satis- 
factory for its stated purpose. It is to be regretted, however, that the his- 
torical scope of the work is not sufficiently broad to allow it to be of more 
general service to students of the Middle Ages. 


Water Murr Jr, 
Harvard University. 
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ed., Tocydapemeennaan ITy6auunaa Bubauomexa e Jle- 
nunepade. Cep. IV: Occidentalia. Analecta Medii Aeui — Cpednesexoere pyxonucac. 
Fasc. I, Leningrad, 1925. Pp. 93 + 2 Plates. Paper. Ir. 50k; Fasc. II, Leningrad, 
1927. Pp. iv + 192. Paper. 2 r. 50k. 


Tanks to the efforts of Mme Dobiache-Rojdestvensky, aided by her 
students, an adequate description of mediaeval Western manuscripts now 
in the State Public Library in Leningrad is at last being published. In the 
preface to fasc.I of the newly established Analecta Medii Aeui a general 
account of what may be called the library clauses of the Russo-Polish 
Treaty of Riga (1921) is given, together with a statement of plans for 
describing occidentalia in the Leningrad Library.' 

Fasc.I contains four studies: ‘In the Tradition of the Poetry of the 
Goliards’ and ‘A Satire on the Margins of a Mediaeval MS.’ (see PI.I) 
are by the editress of the series. “Two Early Mediaeval Charters from the 
Archives of Inda’ really deals with three documents, (1) two diplomata of 
Otho III (20 August 985, see Pl. II, A), (2) a Carolingian will (21 March 
866, see Pl.I, B; text, pp. 75, 76), all inedited and discovered by the author 
of the study, V. V. Bakhtin. ‘Portolanos of the Sixteenth Century’ by 
G. A. Stern concludes the fascicule. 

Fasc.II is more ambitious. It is a considerably larger volume, with 
preface and table of contents in French as well as Russian, while each 
article is preceeded by a brief but compendious résumé in French. The 
(French) titles of the articles follow: O. Dobiache-Rojdestvensky, ‘Quelques 
inapercus. Sur la voie d’un catalogue’; W. Bakhtin, Contributions a l’his- 
toire de l’écriture de Corbie’; G. Walter, ‘Notice sur le contenu des parties 
médicales du Ms. F.v.VI. 3’; A. Stefanovich, ‘Une poésie historique du 
XII’ siécle et les déstinées du Ms. Q.v.IV.3’; W. Lublinsky, ‘Le Semideus 
de Caton Sacco’; S. Uschakov, ‘Le recueil des poésies italiennes du XV° 
siécle’ (includes specimens); V. Schischmarev, ‘Quelques traces de la 
“librairie” du roi René dans le fonds manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Pub- 
lique.’ 

To the editress of the Leningrad Analecta, already known to the readers 
of Specutum through her recent study of the Leningrad Bede, are due 
hearty congratulations and warm wishes for success in a useful and im- 
portant enterprise, carried on, in its initial stages at least, under uncommon 
difficulties. 


1 See also O. Dobiache-Rojdestvensky, ‘La Bibliothéque Publique de Léningrad: Dix 
Ans Aprés,’ Revue des Bibliothéques, XX XVII (1927), 277-281. 


F. P. Macoun, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mittvose M. ed., Cmape Cpnexe 3d rev. ed., Belgrade: Geza 
Kohn, 1926. Pp. xvi-+ 352. Paper. 50 Dinars. 


THE first edition of Professor BaSié’s anthology of Old-Serbian literature 
appeared in 1911; in 1922 a second and enlarged edition was called for 
(compte-rendu in Echos d’Orient, XXX, 1927, 210-212); and four years 
later a third and slightly enlarged edition was issued in response to a growing 
interest in the significant corpus of mediaeval literature represented in the 
volume. 

Mr Baisié’s excellent and very practical handbook is intended primarily 
for use in the upper forms of the Jugoslav secondary schools with a view 
to arousing interest in the early national literature; the period covered by 
the selections -(often regrettably short) extends from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries, the period usually included in the designation 
‘Old-Serbian’ literature (defined in the introductiory note). The bulk of 
the material belongs, however, to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The texts are uniformily printed in the Cyrillic alphabet with modernized 
orthography; allusions and archaic words explained in footnotes. Each 
selection is prefaced by a brief notice, including a not always altogether 
adequate bibliography. A very short account of the Old-Serbian literary 
language (pp. 345-347), followed by a page of corrigenda (p. 348) and the 
table of contents, closes the book. 

The round hundred items which compose the volume are grouped under 
the following headings: Poetry, I (secular), II (religious); Prose, I (ro- 
mances and tales), II (stories of persons in the apocryphal books of the 
Old and New Testament, and lives of foreign and native saints); III (A. 
biographies, B. panegyrics); IV (historical works); V (itineraries); and 
finally, VI, an appendix of miscellaneous texts, better distributed perhaps 
through the book proper. In the present brief notice it will probably be 
most useful to remind Western mediaevalists of the existence in Old- 
Serbian of many literary traditions widespread and well known in Western 
Europe. Under ‘Romances and Tales’ (pp. 21 ff.) one meets, for example, 
the Troy story,' the legendary history of Alexander the Great, the Physio- 
logus (lion, eagle, turtle-dove), Barlaam and Josaphat, and miracles of the 
Virgin, including the famous tale of the ‘Maiden without Hands’ (cf. 
A. Aarne-S. Thompson, Types of the Folktale, Helsingfors, 1928, Mt 706, 
where a specific reference to P. Popovié’s classic study cited here by Basié 
might well be included). In Prose II, A, the ubiquitous Visio Pauli 
(pp. 100-102) and in II, B, excerpts from the lives of SS George, Paul, 

1 For all study of the Balkan versions of this matter notice must henceforth be taken 
of N. Cartojan, ‘Legendele Troadei in Literatura Veche Romaneasc&,’ Rumanian Academy, 
Memoriile Sectiunii Literare, Ser. iii, Vol. III (1925), Mem. $ (also printed separately), an 
exhaustive and up-to-date study of this subject, not cited by Basi¢. 
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Alexis, and Mary the Egyptian (pp. 110-127) will be familiar to all mediae- 
valists. In Prose IV, D (miscellaneous writings), item 10 (pp. 289-292) is 
given a specimen of Kosovo material from an early eighteenth-century MS.; 
the literary tradition of the Battle of Kosovo (1389), preserved in Serbian 
chronicles and popular poems, though heart and soul Serb, is now well 
known in the West to Homeric scholars and to students of Germanic 
heroic poetry through the emphasis given the subject not many years ago 
by H. M. Chadwick (The Heroic Age, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 313-319). 

In its new garb Professor BaSié’s anthology will be warmly received and 
will prove an admirable introductory manual, linguistically as well as 
materially, for students who wish to initiate themselves into the mediaeval 
literature of Jugoslavia. 

F. P. Magoun, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mixos Werncart, Byzantské Kroniky v Literature Ctrkevnéslovanské. Prehled a rozbor filologicky 
2 vols. in 3 parts. Bratislava, 1922-1923. Pp. 246, pp. 577. 


Ir seemed inexcusable that so valuable and original a contribution as is 
Professor Weingart’s work on The Byzantine Chronicles in the Church-Sla- 
onic Literature has not hitherto been called to the attention of historical 
students in America. The present review, although belated, aims to remedy 
this omission. 

Weingart’s scholarly work, published by the recently founded Komen- 
sky University of Bratislava in Czechoslovakia, comprises the results of his 
researches carried on since 1910; the author, Professor Milo’ Weingart of 
the Komensky University, is one of the most eminent Slavists of the younger 
generation. The work consists of two volumes, of which the second com- 
prises two parts. The first volume is devoted to the historical introduction 
to, and philological treatment of, the various Byzantine chronicles which 
have been translated into the Church-Slavonic. It gathers together for the 
first time the results of the study of many Slavists who had contributed to 
the field but whose monographs have hitherto been scattered in various 
inaccessible publications written in a half dozen languages, not to mention 
a considerable amount of original research of the author. The chronicles 
comprised in the work are as follows: John Malalas, George Syncellus, 
patriarch Nicephoros, Simeon the Logothete, John Zonaras, the so-called 
Paralipomenon of Zonaras, Constantine Manasses, and a few others. The 
collation of the text of all the known MSS is carried out with the minutest 
and the most painstaking care. In many instances where the Slavic trans- 
lation differs from the Greek text or the Slavic texts differ among them- 
selves, the part in question is reprinted side by side for purposes of com- 
parison. The author ably acquits himself of the task of solving when, where 
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and by whom the Slavic translations were made, and whether the original 
of a redaction of the Greek text was used by the translator. 

The intrinsic value of the work may be seen from the fact that many 
MSS of the Slavic translations either supplement an incomplete Greek 
text or correct corrupt passages of it. With the help of these Slavic trans- 
lations, it will therefore be possible to edit the Greek texts in an improved 
form. Such case is represented by the Slavic MSS of Malalas.! The critical 
value of the Slavic text of Simeon the Logothete may be judged from the 
fact that through it, it has become clear that the published text ascribed 
to Simeon ? is not his chronicle at all, but an anonymous work; Simeon’s 
Chronicle has not been hitherto published. The Slavic translation of Ma- 
nasses’ Chronicle was made from a different Greek version than the one 
now extant so that it has the value of another Greek redaction of the work.‘ 
Besides, the glosses of the Slavic MSS are of themselves of considerable 
historical value.’ It is thus evident that in the future a critical determina- 
tion of the correct Greek text of the Byzantine chronicles under considera- 
tion cannot be undertaken without a careful comparison with the various 
Slavic versions; hence, Weingart’s scholarly treatment of the subject be- 
comes of considerable importance. 

The second volume of the work is devoted entirely to a detailed and 
exhaustive critique of the Chronicle of George the Monk, called Hamar- 
tolos, which has exercised a most important influence upon the Church- 
Slavonic literature. More than half of the first part of the volume is 
devoted to an exhaustive study of the so-called ‘Bulgarian’ edition of the 
Slavic translation of the Chronicle, known under the title of Bpemennur; 
especially valuable is the study devoted to the relation of the Bpemennun 
to the Russian [oeecm» epemennvix aem and other early chronicles. 

The second part of the second volume comprises the Jemoenux, or 
the so-called Siberian redaction of George’s Chronicle, of which there are 
14 MSS Weingart’s conclusion coincides with Shestakov in affirming that 
the ‘Serbian’ redaction was translated from the original text of George; 
hence, it is a most valuable aid to the restoration of the original Greek 
text, for there is only one MS. of this work extant which in places suffered 
textual corruption.* Besides, since the original text of George’s work stops 
with about the year 775, while the Jemoenux continues till 843, this 
Slavic text is the only one which preserves (of course, in translation) the 
original text of that portion of the Chronicle. As for the place where the 
Slavic translation originated, Weingart denied the usual designation of a 


1 Op. cit., I, 50. 
2 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CIX, 663-822, is the latest edition. 
3 Op. cit., I, 67, 81. 4 Op. cit., I, 181. 5 Op. cit., I, 220 ff. 


® Vol. II, part 2, pp. 312 ff. 
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Serbian origin to be correct and on philological grounds pronounced it to 
be Bulgarian; as far as time was concerned, he placed it to the period not 
later than the eighties of the fourteenth century. A valuable supplement 
to the work is a reprint of a part of Safarik’s MS. of this work, as well as 
an extended critique of the second volume of Istrin’s Chronicle of George 
Hamartolos in its old Slavic-Russian translation. 

In conclusion, the intrinsic value of the work of Professor Weingart is 
truly great; it would be greatly desirable to have the work translated so 
that its conclusions could be made accessible to a larger number of students. 


MatTHEWw SPINKA, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


W. J. Grurrypp, Math Vab Mathonwy, An Inquiry into the Origins and Development of the 
Fourth Branch of the Mabinogi, with the Text and a Translation, Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press Board, 1928. Cloth. Pp. xvii + 392. 


Tue Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which form the first four tales in Lady 
Guest’s famous collection of Welsh legend, provoke a variety of reactions. 
To the ultra-modernist or the man of fact they seem childish, pointless, 
unworthy of serious attention. To the romantic, on the other hand, the 
very lack of apparent reason, adventures as inconsequential as those of 


Alice in Wonderland, the damsels made of flowers or transformed into mice, 
the vanishing castles, the talking birds, possess an authentic glamor. For 
the scholar the Four Branches stand among the most baffling literary 
problems of the Middle Ages. Sir John Rhys tried his hand at elucidating 
their mythology.?, Anwy] worked out certain problems of their local origin.* 
M. Loth has translated them and accumulated a most useful body of 
illustrative notes. Ivor John and J. A. MacCulloch have given us sound 
general impressions of their nature. Miss O’Rahilly has pointed out their 
Irish analogues. The most illuminating work upon them, however, has 
been that of Professor Gruffydd in his articles, contributed to the Trans- 


1 B. M. Uctpun, Xponuxa Teopeun Amapmoaa Opesnem nepesode. 
Tom II. a) mexcm ‘ITpodoamenua Amapmoaa’; s) Uccaedoeanue. Uerpo- 
rpay, 1922. Ctp. xx1 + 454. 

2 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, London, 
1887. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, I (1897), 277; II (1898), 124. 

‘ Joseph Loth, Les Mabinogion, 2 vols., 2d ed., Paris, 1913. 

5 I. B. John, Four Branches of the Mabinogi, London, 1901. J.A.MacCulloch, in Myth- 
ology of All Races, III (Boston: Marshall Jones, 1918), 92. 

6 Cecile O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, Their Historical and Literary Relations (London, 
New York: Longman’s, 1924), p. 103. 
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actions of the Cymmrodorion Society and the Revue Celtique:' and now he 
has followed these preliminary studies with a thorough study of one of the 
Branches, Math. 

Mr Gruffydd’s work is a remarkable achievement; for it can be said 
that the author has not only found a possible explanation of almost every 
feature in this most tangled narrative, but has even made so good a case 
for most of his points that they may be regarded as secure. The tale is a 
mosaic made up of fragments of British and Irish myth, assorted folklore 
patterns, and typical Celtic place-name stories. With a sure instinct born 
of his Celtic blood, his intimate knowledge of the literature of Wales and 
Ireland, his wide acquaintance with folklore, his poetic imagination con- 
trolled by a scholar’s conscience, Mr Gruffydd picks out, identifies, accounts 
for nearly every detail. It is a great triumph for erudition touched with 
imagination. 

The chief discovery is the ultimate dependence of Math upon the Irish 
myth of Balor and Lug for its main outline (pp. 65-112). Significant is the 
fact that this myth, surviving most clearly in folktales taken down in the 
nineteenth century, must have supplied the framework for a story composed 
as early as the twelfth century. It is a variant of the widespread formula 
of the King and His Prophesied Death (pp. 8, 366), of which the Perseus 
and Oedipus stories furnish familiar examples. The plot of the famous 
Irish story may be reconstructed as follows. Balor, learning of a prophecy 
that he would be slain by his daughter’s son, to be named Lug Lamfada, 
with a particular spear, on Lug’s wedding night, sought to prevent this con- 
summation. First he imprisoned his daughter, but a certain Cian gained 
access to her, and she bore a son. Balor then tried to have his grandson 
drowned, but in vain. When he learned of his failure, he put successively 
three geasa on the boy: never to receive a name except from himself, never 
to bear arms, and never to wed earthly wife (pp. 102-106). But Lug circum- 
vented all these barriers and finally fulfilled his destiny by slaying Balor 
in the manner prescribed. Now the Welsh tale is remarkable in that it 
preserves practically every essential feature of this outline in the right order, 
but every feature has been recast several times, and all the original cohesion 
and rationale has been lost. Math is at pains to preserve the virginity of 
a damsel, but no reason is offered and the damsel is not his daughter. 
The damsel is ravished by stratagem, but nothing is said of her son. In- 
stead, the woman who takes her place gives birth to a son, Dylan, and he 
promptly goes to the sea and, instead of drowning, swims like a fish. But 


1 Transactions of the Honorable Society of the Cymmrodorion (London, 1912-13), Vol. XIV; 


Revue Celtique, XX XIII, (1912), 452. 
2 Cf. H. Lessmann, Die Kyros-sage in Europa; E.S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, London, 


1894-96. 
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it is not he who becomes the hero of the story but one who develops from 
the caul or placenta which Dylan’s mother lets fall at the time of his birth. 
This caul develops into a second child, and upon him are sworn successively 
the three geasa that were sworn upon Lug: but it is his mother who swears 
them, and she obviously has no motive. The way in which she is induced 
to name him Lleu Llaw Gyffes is obviously reminiscent of the way in which 
Balor was induced to name his grandson Lug Lamfada. Finally, it is not 
Lleu’s grandfather who is slain by a special spear, but Lleu’s rival, Gronwy. 
Except that the order remains intact, the elements could hardly have been 
juggled more drastically. 

Mr Gruffydd shows how in the course of years there have been grafted 
upon this trunk many subsidiary themes. Seldom has the chance associa- 
tion of ideas in the author’s mind been accepted so completely as a working 
principle. An accidental similarity in name or theme justified to one 
redactor or another the introduction and elaboration of totally foreign 
elements. Thus we find interwoven the story of Balor and his unfaithful 
wife (pp. 271-295); 1 the death of Pryderi, the original hero of the Four 
Branches (pp. 328-330); place-name incidents connected with the driving 
of Pryderi’s swine and with the adventures of Lleu (pp. 335-342); a Welsh 
legend explaining how the owl came to be called Blodeuwedd, ‘Flower- 
Face’ (pp. 252-262); the Irish myth of the betrayal of Curoi by his wife 
Blathnat, ‘Little Flower’ (pp. 265-269); the tradition of Lleu as shoe- 
maker (pp. 237-240); the ancient intelligence test of the contradictory 
conditions to be met (pp. 301-313); and numerous others. The Four 
Branches, then, are conclusively demonstrated to be what Matthew Arnold 
divined: a structure composed of the shattered fragments of ancient tradi- 
tion. The ‘realistic’ school of literary interpretation, which would have us 
believe that mediaeval texts owe little to century-old tradition but are in 
the main, like modern novels, the original products of the author’s imagi- 
nation, can hardly claim that the Four Branches is an example of their 
theory. One can only remark that, if it is, the author must have been 
deranged. 

Whether the stages in the growth of Math which Mr Gruffydd outlines 
at the close of his book are as definitely settled as are the ingredients, is 
doubtful, and Mr Gruffydd himself claims only that they are probable. 
Some of the name-associations strike me as fortuitous; for example, Balor, 
Benlli, and Bellerus seem to have far too little in common (pp. 179-186). 
But the supposition that Beli once took the place of Balor in the Welsh 


1 In this connection Mr Gruffydd pays a deserved tribute to G. L. Kittredge’s study of 
the theme in Arthur and Gorlagon. It is interesting to note that he concurs in an opinion of 
mine that Arthur and Gorlagon was not Welsh but Continental; cf. Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XXIII (1924), 591. 
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version because of a similarity in sound seems quite plausible (p. 185). 
I am unconvinced by the theory that the Irish name Blathnat became in 
Welsh Blodened and then, through scribal error, Blodeued or Blodeuedd 
(pp. 264 ff.). Mr Gruffydd himself proves the existence of an independent 
Welsh legend of Blodeuwedd: and it seems entirely natural that it should 
have fused with the Irish story of a heroine whose name also contained the 
element ‘flower,’ and that the name Blodeuwedd degenerated into Blod- 
euedd. Mr Gruffydd’s ingenious suggestion that Lleu’s epithet ‘Llaw 
Gyffes’ had something to do with a hypothetical Irish word lamhcomhes, 
‘dexterous-handed,’ from verb midithir, meaning originally ‘hit the mark,’ 
presents several difficulties (p. 63).1_ With great diffidence I suggest what 
seems to me a more piausible explanation of the name Lleu Llaw Gyffes. 
Apparently the original Irish story of Lug’s naming involved a comparison 
of skill between the boy and his father, as does Math, and the point turned, 
as in the modern Irish version, on the Irish word lugu, ‘the smaller.’ This 
play on words very easily carried over into Welsh, for the cognates of Lug 
and lugu were Lleu and llei.2, Mr Gruffydd is, of course, right in asserting 
that Lleu’s feat was to outdo his father by hitting (medru) the right size 
of shoe for Arianrhod when his father had failed to hit it. (‘Na vedreis,’ 
Gwydion says.) A stupid redactor, who thought it necessary to provide 
a target, introduced the wren! Probably the word applied to Lleu’s hand, 
cyffes, which in later Welsh is applied only to eloquence and poetry, had 
once a wider application and meant ‘skilful.’ If we posit these points, 
then Arianrhod’s speech needs only the change of lleu to llei to make perfect 
sense of the whole scene: ‘Ys llaw gyffes y medrwys y llei ef,’ ‘It is a skilful 
hand with which the smaller hit it [the right size].’ Thereupon, Gwydion, 
who has succeeded in his ruse, declares that now his son has a good name; 
“Lleu Llaw Gyffes is he henceforth.’ Though granting Mr Gruffydd’s con- 
tention that /lei and leu did not represent the same sound (p. 61), I do 
not see how the fact bars out the possibility of a play on the two words, 
since the Irish permitted a play on lugu and Lug, and Lleu itself, as Mr 
Gruffydd points out, gave way to the quite different sound Llew (pp. 60f.). 

Besides raising these questions, which in no way involve the solidity of 
Mr Gruffydd’s main points and his method, I must offer definite objection 
on two minor points. On pp. 81 ff. he asserts that the story of Balor and 
Lug passed through four stages, of which the first three are: 1. Mythology; 
2. Mythology become history, represented by the Book of Invasions and 
the Fate of the Children of Turenn; 3. Mythological history become folklore, 


1 The difficulties are that midithir never occurs in Irish with the prefix con, and that the 
verbal noun comess, even if it existed, would scarcely be performing the function of an adjective, 
‘unerring.’ 

2 Cf. Cymmrodor, XXVIII (1918), 239; J. Strachan, Introduction to Early Welsh (1909), 
p. 28; Gruffydd, Math, pp. 236, 61. 
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represented by modern folktales of Balor’s doom and death. It seems to 
me that the folktales do not derive from stage 2 but from stage 1. The 

udo-historic versions have left no trace on the folktales, or on the 
Welsh Math, but on the contrary we have the most primitive pattern 
of story. It seems to me just as mistaken to trace Math to the pseudo- 
historic account of the feud between Balor and Lug as to trace the wander- 
ings of Bran and his company to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of the 
wanderings of Brennius. Another mistaken judgment of the author’s is 
the identification of Layamon’s Argante with Arianrhod (pp. 190-192). 
Bruce proved that the name Morgan underwent deformation into Urganda,' 
and the Didot Perceval, which was drawing upon the same source as Lay- 
amon at this point,’ leaves no doubt that Morgain(t) is the original of 
Argante.* 

Mr Gruffydd’s study is a momentous one because of its larger implica- 
tions. It vindicates completely the use which Nutt, Kittredge, and Brown 
have made of modern Irish folklore as representing genuine traditions of 
the Old- and Middle-Irish periods (p. 64, n.).4 It proves once more that 
Irish myth and legend permeate the Four Branches. It makes the vital 
suggestion that the Four Branches were developed by Goidels living in 
Western Wales. It establishes the composite and adulterate nature of the 
traditions embodied in the Four Branches, and makes it impossible to regard 
them as anything but fragmentary and corrupt. 

Mr Gruffydd announces that this book is the beginning of a rounded 
study of the Welsh origins of Arthurian romance, and there could be no 
more auspicious beginning. It establishes not only the author’s learning 
but also his extraordinary acumen in handling the most difficult problems 
in Celtic literature. More than that, this study of the Four Branches, by 
proving the Goidelic origin of much of the material and by proving its 
chaotic condition, renders the whole Celtic position regarding the origin 
and transmission of Arthurian romance far more plausible. In the first 
place, here demonstrably in Western Wales a mingling of Goidelic and 
Brythonic myth and legend took place: and such a mingling alone can 
account for the intrusion of the minutest details of the Beheading Test 
and other Irish stories into the Matiére de Bretagne.’ In the second place, 


1 Modern Language Notes, XXVI (1911), 65 ff. 

2 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval (1909), II, $25. 3 [bid., p. 111. 

* Cf. A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), p. 158; [Harvard] 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (Boston, 1903), pp. 95 ff., 163-238, 266. 

5 G. L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 25 ff.; 
G. H. Maynadier, Wife of Bath’s Tale (Grimm Library No. 18, London, 1900); R. S. Loomis, 
Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, pp. 15, 16, 21 f., 68 ff., 86, 88, 99, 100-102, 120, 125, 
158-176, 178-182, 215-224, 252-258, 283 f., 296-299, 326 ff., 339-341; A. Nutt, Studies on 
the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 137 f.; G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfurt, London, 
1913), II, 413 ff., 430 f.; Vassar Medieval Studies, p.19; Romanic Review, IX (1918), 21 ff. 
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here is an explanation ready to one’s hand why the French romances pre- 
tending to British origin do not more closely and continuously parallel the 
extant Welsh legends of the Four Branches: the Four Branches are in an 
advanced stage of confusion. Under the circumstances any sustained corre- 
spondence between the French romances, supposing them to be of British 
origin, and the Four Branches, which together with a few triads, a few old 
poems, and a few references in later poems afford us all the knowledge we 
have of Welsh tradition, is not to be expected. In fact, such correspondences 
as I have been able to point out in my Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance 
are of precisely the incomplete nature that the circumstances demand. 
Now when we observe the actual infiltration of traditions and persons 
found in the Four Branches into the Welsh Arthurian cycle, when we note 
that Teyrnon, Gwri Gwallt Euryn, and Manawydan are named among 
Arthur’s warriors in Kilhwch and Olwen, and that Pwyll and Pryderi are 
connected in a poem at least as ancient as the Four Branches with an expe- 
dition of Arthur’s to Annwn (the Other World), then indeed we may feel 
that the way has been cleared to a logical, systematic interpretation of the 
metamorphosis of Irish and Welsh tradition into the Continental cycle of 
the Round Table. This feeling is confirmed when we discover other figures 
from the Four Branches reappearing in Continental Arthurian romance: 
Gilvaethwy son of Don stares us in the face as Giflet fis Do; Bran is most 
easily recognizable as Bron, the Fisher King, but also can be detected in 
Brangor and Brandus des Illes, Brien, and so forth; likewise there is reason 
to believe that Llew, Arianrhod, Rhiannon, Blodeuwedd, Nissyen, Mana- 
wydan, Pryderi, Gwri, and Beli are linked with Lyon, Lunete, Niniane, 
Floree, Nasciens, Mangon, Priure, Pierre, or Perceval, Guirres or Gurehes, 
and Pelles.' 

We know that Irish mythological material percolated through Dyfed 
and Gwynedd and thence into the Welsh Arthur legend; we know that thus 
we can account for the long-recognized Irish elements in French and English 
romances of the Round Table; we know that lack of elaborate parallelism 
between these romances and the Four Branches is the inevitable consequence 
of the treatment which the latter underwent. Mr Gruffydd’s study, there- 
fore, has not only made intelligible the growth of one of the most tangled 
legends in the world’s literature, but also sheds a brilliant light upon the 
obscure roots of the forest of mediaeval romance. 


1 On the Arthurian derivatives of Bran, Pryderi, and Nissyen see a forthcoming article 
by the present reviewer in Modern Language Review, 1929. I hope to deal with the others 
elsewhere. 

Roger SHerMAN Loomis, 
Columbia University. 


TLOUIS JOHN PAETOW 


At the moment of going to press, the Editors of SpecuLuM have 
learned of the sad death on December 22, 1928, in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, of Louis Joun Partow, Second Vice-President and Fellow 
of the ACADEMY. 


MOZARABIC MELODICS: A CORRECTION 


SpecuuuM, III (1928), 218 ff., ‘Mozarabic Melodics’: the letter- 
press under Plates I and II should be transposed, i.e., Plate I rep- 
resents the Missal, Plate II the Liber Ordinum. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading SpecuLum will list the titles of all books and mono- 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as soon as they are received from author 
or publisher. In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a 
future issue. 


W. O. Ault, ed., Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and the Honor of Clare (Yale Historical 
Publications, Manuscripts and edited Texts IX), New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1928. Cloth. Pp. lvi + 319. $3.50. 


Patrick J. Barry, Die Zustinde im Wiener Schottenkloster vor der Reform des Jahres 1418, 
Aichrach: Lothar Schiitte, 1927. Paper. Pp. 106. 

P. C. J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de Elfde Eeuw, Zijn oudste Beshaving en Geschiedenis, The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1927. Paper. Pp. xii-+ 295. Gld. 6. 

J. L. Connolly, John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic, Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1928. 
Paper. Pp. xiii + 408. 

Myles Dillon, Nominal Predicates in Irish, Bonn diss., Halle: Karras, Kréber, und Nietsch- 
mann, 1928. Paper. Pp. 86. 

Heinrich Fincke, ed., in Verbindung mit J. Hollnsteiner und H. Heimpel, Acta Concilii Con- 
stanciensis, 4ter (Schluss-) Band, Miinster i. W.: Regensbergsche Buchhandlung, 1928. 
Pp. ciii + 1024. Paper, RM. 48. Cloth, RM. xx 58. 


Hans Fischer, Katalog der Handschriften der Universitétsbibliothek Erlangen, 1. Band: Die 
Lateinischen Pergamenthandschriften, Erlangen: Universititsbibliothek, 1928. Paper. 
Pp. xxiv + 634. 


Siegfried Frey, Das Oeffentlich-rechtliche Schiedsgericht in Oberitalien im XII. und XIII. 
Jahrhundert, Ziirich diss., Lucerne: E. Haag, 1928. Paper. Pp. xviii + 178. 


Alexius Hoffman, transl., The Life and Miracles of St Benedict [with Introduction, notes, and 
index] (by Pope Gregory the Great), Collegeville, Minn.: St John’s University Press, 
1925. Cloth. Pp. xiii + 94. 

Philip Kates, The Two Swords: A Study of the Union of Church and State (Benedictine His. 
torical Monographs III), Washington, D. C.: St Anselm’s Priory, 1928. Cloth. Pp. 48- 

M. Komroff, ed., Tales of the Monks from the Gesta Romanorum, New York: The Dial Press, 
1928. Cloth. Pp. xiii + 320. $3.50. 

Ezio Levi, L’ Unita del Mondo Latino, Rome: Treves, 1926. Paper. Pp. 54. Lire 4. 


C. C. Mierow, transl., The Two Cities by Otto of Freising, A Chronicle of Universal History to 
the Year 1146 A.D., New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Cloth. Pp. xv + 523. 
$10.00. 


Nellie Neilson, ed., The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. Cloth, Pp. xi + 255. $7.00. 


J. F. Mountford and P. K. Baillie Reynolds, edd., One Hundred Post-Classical Latin Unseens, 
Aberystwyth, Wales: S. V. Galloway, n.d. Cloth. Pp. x + 69. 2s. 6d. 
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Miguel Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cérdoba, y su Historia Critica de las Ideas Religiosas, 
Tomo II, Madrid: Real Academia de la Historia, 1928. Paper. Pp. 398. 

M. Pappenheim, Die Siebenhardenbeliebung vom 17. Juni 1426, Flensburg, Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, 1926. Paper. Pp. iii + 76. 

Julian Ribera y Tarragé, Disertaciones y Opiisculos . . . con una Introduccié6n de Miguel Asin 
Palacios, 2 vols. Madrid: E. Maestre, 1928. Pp. cxvi + 637; viii + 796. 30 Pesetas. 


Chalfant Robinson, The Case of King Louis The Eleventh of France, and Other Essays in 
Mediaeval History, Princeton: University Press, 1928. Cloth. $2.00. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


I 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 


II 
TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and biblio- 
;raphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS pub- 
lished, contributors are requested to codperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 
their departures from the regular editorial practice. 


1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only one 
side of standard-size (83” X11") paper: only the original, not a car- 
bon copy of a MS., should be submitted. Ample margins should 
be left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not 
be folded or rolled. 

2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be taken as the ortho- 
graphic authority. 

3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language 
in which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding 
five or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text 
(see § 6 below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or 
modern, of periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. 
Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be 
used, should be underlined. 

4. Titles of articles in periodical publications should be in roman 
and quoted. See §§ 14 and 15 below. 

5. Single quotation marks should be used; double quotation 
marks will be reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 
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6. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized : 
ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 
passim, saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (8. v.), versus (vs.), 
vide (v.), viz., 
but not: 
col., cf., etc., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 


7. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see § 3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. Small roman, used for extracts in the main text and for 
footnotes, should be indicated by single-spacing. 


8. Footnotes should be placed immediately below the line which 
carries the reference number and be set off from the text by a line 
drawn above and below the note. 


9. Reference numbers used for footnotes should be continuous 
on the page, but not continuous throughout a manuscript. 


10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but — taking 
into consideration the desired omissions — the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item (5) need not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to consult these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 
title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 
an article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher; 
(6) date of publication; (7) reference to volume (large roman 
numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) and page (or column). 
Items 3 to 6 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), II, 221. 

C. Plummer, ‘Glossary of DuCange. — Addenda et Corrigenda,’ Archiuum Latinitatis 
Medii Aeui I (1925), 225. 

In the cause of typographical uniformity and resultant economy 
it is urged that the first word and all nouns and adjectives in all 
titles, in whatever language, be capitalized. 


11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in § 10, the abbreviation ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ Folios of MSS should be designated 
by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ 
(‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified. For example: 

C.H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott,Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Seriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Nero D. io, fol. 259r. 


12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviations 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925ff.), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros. iii, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl. ii, 2. 

14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 
number. For example: 

R. R. Welschen, ‘Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,’ Revue Thomiste XXII 
(1914), 129 ff. 

15. The proceedings of societies and academies are often vexing 
and perplexing titles to trace, and great economy of effort might be 
effected were the bibliographical indications standardized. There- 
fore it is kindly requested that the titles of the issuing bodies be 
given from the entry in the invaluable Union List of Serials in 
Iibraries of the United States and Canada, ed. W. Gregory (New 
York City: H. W. Wilson Co., 1927); these entries are those used 
by the Library of Congress and many other leading libraries. For 
example: 


C. Wendel, ‘ Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,’ Gesells. d. Wis- 
sensch. zu Gottingen, Abhandlungen, phil.-hist. K1., N. F., XVII (1920), Nr2. (Cf. Union List, 


p. 566, col. 1.) 
A. Hilks u. W. Séderhjelm, ‘Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis; I. Lat. Text,’ Finska 
Vet ieteten XXXVIII (Helsingfors, 1911), Nr 4. (Cf. Union List, p. 517, col. 3.) 


16. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references a conventional or easily intelligible abbreviation 
may be employed. 


e 


17. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit. should not ordinarily 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 
problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
rule need be laid down. 

18. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 

19. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monemutensis. If no 
recognized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases 
to use the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the 
writer concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or 
Christian of Troyes; Gautier de Chatillon, not Gualterus de Castellione 
or Walter of Chatillon. In many cases the ‘standard’ form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin: thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e.g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de l’Ile (de Lille). 

The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place 
now lies.' 

Il 
AvuTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. 

IV 
OFFPRINTS 


Fifty (50) offprints of each article and note and ten (10) off- 
prints of each review will be given to the author. Offprints in ex- 
cess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and should be 
ordered on the blank for that purpose which is sent with galley 
proof. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 


1 In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical rules, the editors have been 
under great obligation to A Manual for Writers by J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press). 
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THE PEGASUS PRESS 


blications are now available in the United States through Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Below are the first three volumes in the Pantheon Series of 
interest to medievalists. It is hoped that the policy of the Pegasus Press to 
combine the finest scholarship with the most beautiful book production pos- 
sible, will provide many books of outstanding merit. Inquiries are solicited. 

Just published 
ENGLISH MEDIEVAL PAINTING 
Tancred Borenius and E. W. Tristram 
A complete history of English fresco and panel painting from the earliest Mid- 
dle Ages. Royal Quarto, full cloth binding, 73 pages of text, 1o1 collotype 
plates, $31.50 per copy. 
ENGLISH ILLUMINATION 
O. Elfrida Saunders 
An exhaustive treatise, beginning with the Celtic, Anglo-Saxon and Roman 
Periods, up to the end of the Middle Ages. Two volumes, Royal Quarto, 
full cloth binding, with about 140 pages of text, 129 plates in collotype, 
$56.00 per set. 
GERMAN ILLUMINATION 
Adolph Goldschmidt 
Volume I: Carolingian Miniatures - Volume II: Ottonian Miniatures 

A much needed synthesis of recent important research. Two volumes, Royal 


Quarto, full cloth binding, with 200 plates in collotype, $63.00 per set. 


In active preparation 


GOTHIC SCULPTURE IN FRANCE 
Volume I (1150-1255) Marcel Aubert - Volume II (1255-1770) Paul Vitry 


FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE TRECENTO 


P. Tocsca 


If you wish to be kept informed of books in your field, please use the blank below 


THE PEGASUS PRESS 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY. 38; Madison Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please keep me informed of future Pegasus Press publications. | am particularly 
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Name Street 
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FOR “SPECULUM” READERS 


Founders of the Middle Ages 


BY EDWARD KENNARD RAND 
Among the Founders of later mediaeval civilization whom Professor Rand has chosen 
for consideration are St. Ambrose, the Mystic; St. Jerome, the Humanist; Boethius, the 
first of the Scholastics; and St. Augustine as a precursor, in some respects, of Dante. 


His fundamental consideration is the attitude of the Church to Pagan culture. 


$4.00 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition 


BY WILLIAM W. LAWRENCE 
The traditional material, historical and im- 
aginative, which was given final artistic form 
in our oldest English epic, is here analyzed 
and explained for everyone interested in the 
beginnings of our civilization. $3.50 


Farms and Fanes of 
cAncient Norway 


BY MAGNUS OLSEN 
A study of comparative place-names, valua- 
ble for the light it sheds on the conditions 
of settlement in relation to industrial, social, 


and political life. $2.80 


Gests of Alexander of —Macedon 


EDITED BY FRANCIS P. MAGOUN, Jr. 
A modern edition of two Middle-English 
poems on the legendary history of Alexan- 
der the Great, written by unknown early 
contemporaries of Chaucer. Ready imme- 
diately. 


Sir Thomas Malory 


BY EDWARD HICKS 
The first biography of Malory; based on a 
treasure of valuable information unearthed 
in the Public Record Office in London. 
Fully illustrated. Introduction by George 
Lyman Kittredge. $2.50 


Autobiography of Foseph Scaliger 
EDITED BY GEORGE W. ROBINSON 
“Scaliger himself, fastidiously translated, as he speaks in his ‘matchless autobiography,’ 
in a few of his letters written from Leyden, and in his testament; while the funeral orations 
of Daniel Heinsius, in whose arms he died, and Dominicus Baudius close the volume. ... 
The result is a gem-like self-portrait.” — London Times. $2.50 


cA Key to the Colloquiesof Erasmus 


BY PRESERVED SMITH 
Dr. Smith disentangles the twisted skein of 
the Colloquies, restores lost allusions, and 
throws light on some points intentionally 


$1.50 
Early Florentine Architecture 


and Decoration 

BY EDGAR ANTHONY 
“TI congratulate you on achieving some- 
thing so unsensational, honest, and solid.” 
— BernarD Berenson. “A volume of real 
beauty.” —Art in America. $5.00 


screened from hostile critics. 


cArt Studies, Volume VI 


Among the articles are “Sources of the 
Irish Illuminative Art,” by Walter R. 
Hovey; “The Sforza Triptych,” by Cath- 
erine W. Pierce; “‘Romanesque Sculpture 
in South Sweden,” by William Anderson. 
Handsomely illustrated in collotype. $3.50 


The Goddess Fortuna 


BY HOWARD R. PATCH 
“It has seldom fallen to our lot to examine 
a book which combined so closely and in 
such equal proportions evidence of a truly 
colossal industry with zest, imagination, 
and amusement.” —Notes and Queries. $5.00 
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